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INClAN l^^REATIONS. 


SECT. I. 

^JiSKKVATIONS ON THE LATE CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA, 
AND THE RAPID EXTENSION OF OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. 

V _ 

The views that were exhibited in a former part of 
this work* of the domestic and rural economy of the 
Majiomedans and fiindoos, had suggested, to a very 
competent judge, that an inquiry into tJic effects of 
the British government, on that celebrated portion of 
its**subjects, might prove botli interesting and useTul. 
♦This hint he communicated to the auttior, and it 
callai forth the remarks contained in this tract : for 
howeVer doubtful it may be, whether the propar tiintf 

VOL. A 

Th(^ two first volonm. of ladiaii EecreaUoiis^ were' com* 
posed ia that country, dteriog die four If 9^!^^ of ' 

past ccnttiry* 
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has yet airived for jusfly ^appreciating the.maati>>rf 
onr government id India, the'i^can be diftcrenct' 
of opinion regw’ding the ^edferal interest attached to 
this subject. 

Whether the coRiforts of s^^any millionfeiTf our 
fellow creatures are tohe^njureJNar protSfitecrJjy 
the great increai^^CBS^p^n inilucijcc in me l^st, 

' is a question which is becoming dai j y of more serious 
import, in proportion to tbe eJtent\|f power and 
territory acquired there by the oiliefent maritinie 
nations. Whether, in particular, tlie4!lpid c.xtcnsion 
of the British empire in Asia be destined to accele- 
rate or retard the progress of the natives in knovjf 
ledge, , wealth, and happiness, is a question possess- 
ing; strong attractions to every contemplative being ; 
to, the mind of a Briton it pre.sents an interest pecii- 
Ikrly powerful and commanding : since it caunot bV 
denied, that, from the extent of our possessions in 
that, quarter, the enquiry becomes intimately con- 
dected with the destinies of liis native country,- and 
tlie IxMpour of its government. 

a- > 

Nor'iS'this speculation destitute ofr practical 'use. 
A dtateidedt of the etfocts of European rule on 
Condthbai of- the Asiatics, if drawn up with tolcfable 
tecaapacy,- could' not possibly fail to suggest several 
inedns of lesseni% the eyik attendin^^stant con- 
and of increasing its hcnehcial inilu^dbc in all 
ens^ been' found selutaiy. 
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W'iffi rdgartl, iiowuver, to the Briti&h powei iu In- 
*iia, the i>eiiod of fairly ahoertnining the natui’C of itv 
luflueucc on th^ flalivcs, is Recording to the opinion 
of bi^ic) hardPy yet amv«si. Forty years have scairc- 
ly ehq^d, 'since wc fjr^'Sjoyed the quiet possession 
ofc^l^nc^any pov^tw^ our Tndidii tenitory; a pc- 
I lod, pcfl|ui>s, ioo shoJl,,i?iu’lij’4o^udgc of the nature 
.indT’ltects of itny goveffuJR^t oil^jlc comfort and 


That R'la a h^n it arrived at full niufuiity aiul \'- 
gour, and when it conse«iuently poosessed a completi' 
ij'j'endaney and conti'oul over the politic-* of India, 
(f<\ild alone display its genuine eftects, and deter- 
niiiic tiie true nature of its influence. Previous to 
this period, it had to contend for its defence and solf- 
{j^servalion amidst the surrounding hostility of se-^ 
mi barbarous* fatales; it was then also ciamjied and 
Icttcied ill forming its inlcnidl aiTiingt*mcnl!> for tlie 
peace and security «f its ow'ii subjects ; it was often 
intcrfu'ptcd and disturbed in its plans by contigdous 
a naichy, 'constantly perpetuated by the ferocious tur- 
bultl ce of neighbouring chiefs. In estimating, tlicra**., 
fore, the improvements that have been ma^e by the 
Brftisji government on die condition of India, we * 
must state in the account, "the fecblenes^ of its power 
after its'firs^c^ablifahiiicni, and tlie recent nature of 
many of ijn rArovisions, wbidbi will often justiy explain 
the bmall progress that sometimes a|ipcars to have 
been made in aecompliWiUigiits ' ' 
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The time, ■ however, was destined soorf to 'Arrive, 
when Ae British government in the East was to oc- 
cupy a ,rank and station enabling it to Surmount those 
inpltiplied difficulties. -T^toshock of tile ErentiiTe- 
volutipn, a hich in Europe •ci|jerturned tTi 0 .bak^e of 
power, and destroyed the exis^hag^elatioos botw^BP 
its different states, a^^jHhat tlie saIRe titfi|(^in Asia, 

■ where its effecls''*ir , had*a far unore^nd-' 
deri and decisive operation. It Aju^ed ahuust in- 
stantaneously either to check or amuhi^e the Erencli 
influence throughout the whole of Hijjdostan, and in 
its room to establish, or consolidate, the British 
pow’er.. 

Prior to the year 1799** more than two thirds of 
the antient territory of the Mogul empire still re- 
. mained in the bands of populous and independe^ 
states, professing eitlier the Hindoo or Mahoinedan 
ffuth; among the latter, the Nizam and tlie King of 
Mysore. held the chief rank;, tvhile five powerful 
Mahratta chiefs, the adherents of Bi:ahminism; oc- 
cupied the first station in the former class. ' 

. Some of these princes inaividually*had, in former, 
^'time’s, anrtmged themselYes, during, me Wars oflUa' 

, dostan, on the ^e of the mitient monarchy of Ersjuce ; 
hut monarcliy 

.<waps^ti|)y^ea,;..4h)braced,a''n9tiiffi^ in tlieir 

, lo.'^ at once, 

« comln- 
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nation,^ w|iich u as^ntended t« be made the ja^werfuj 
instrument of their- owji ambition.^ 'fhe same impe- 
rishable thirst after extei;nal conquests, and universal 
dominion, Mihich . instigat^' that nation to attempt 
tho^ radmonhious ch^t^s which we have so lately 
beha^ih ’Europe, sei^s to have become more vio^ 
I'^t«in'>fee Eas^ g-j^id^o ha^e characterised the whole 
in Indig>. 


Confidenti^**^«Jnts had already been dispersed 
over the territorfes of the greater number of the inde- 
pendent princes ; officers from France had been ap- 
pointed in theit armies; and had for several years 
]|een busily employed in disciplining tlieir troops, and 
'in forming among the native chiefs a combination, 
for tlie purpose of not only subverting the British 
apvernment, but of, annihilating, throughout the- Po- 
-/insula, every noiver that seemed hostile to their 
own. 

It iuust be confessed, that the power of this m|g|ity 
confederacy, had it bt^n possible to eftect acorOpe- 
ration ofrits i'nembers, in any common. sykent pf j)6- 
licy, w:as ,mpre than sufficient to subj'ugateu-lilfe 
/whole of thdih^.lBnd' to cxeciuie, perhaps, 'the most 
extensive schem&.eyen Of . French ’ wriJ^ti6n,j.^'.,T 
Mahratta cor^idatp^stpi^; of 

, itself ' 

threugh^feV the t^ipehiii#^li;:': ^oih ‘ 

the Fay of' 
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millions of pouls whilts its ktKiiw]:/ revenue has been 
found tp amount to upwarjds > of seventeen millions 
sterling; The^ resources, .howevier ariSple, are -•in 
India far more efficient S^an in £uro}{e, for thdy 
ha^e been, on expeirimenvltfouhd adC-(}uate to ffie 
|sstab|ishmcnt, and constaiitluinnort of ah' aiwlv of 
lipwaids of SOOjOOO mcn,^ 

'1 '!•' 

Noij Kas the pi^css i5f the Ffeaetk, % eomm'uni- 
cating Eur6{)ean tactics to this in|fec:.||B force, been 
■Jit all difeproportioned to tlicir schemes of policy, and 
the magnitude of their views. Many battalions in 
the service of^the Feshwah, and of Holkar, but espe- 
cially 'ffi ’the establishment • of Scindiali, have been, 
ffiimd in a state of discipline that ‘would have bet/u' 
■ deemed creditable in many Euvopean armies. Among 
►the moops this latter prince, Uie bri^de of General 
‘ ^rcon' lias long been distinguisUpd, by a system cf- 
hardly inferior to that of the Eritifli army ; it 
.editeisi^rof about 40,000 men, regularly brigaded 
ahd ni^pented, and as completely armed and cloth- 
ed i^poy corps, iviffie its pay is regularly ad- 
vanced, and in the field all its operations’ are siistain- 
'dflSby 4 i^eB-appojnmd artillery, consisting of iiji- 
tvards of,4w meces dfolrdnaaco. 

ffij<^m^ortion pf his .araiy 

^ ' yeiawK-put . u«%-tur»gtc, ' 

it%”'isa|J,v-1ias- reached 
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file uncihl^oii'iH'^jpd lOt .gp y^reT'.ji wd who, it 
would 'seAii, .is tnpfe wasted -and brdlffiH'down by an 
itq^ainple^.Ioad pf caiainiiSy, tban‘ by either the 
weight pr f^ili^ss of '^ia si»]^al; age. The 
fof<^Je .resfi-iitiite to wbigh this pnhappy prince was 
»ubj^ted,« ^iiy eiiabfed the French jiarty among 
i^indii^'s tttJops f^^rest from him the sanction of 
the im^ial ndmb, oiid (^lie^ni^lance, at least, of ie- 
glRhiate in the Vicinity 

of >he capital, ^^Aalpjost in the presence 6f die em- 
peror, that tlfeir.pAyeqts sepmed to tend to maturity, 
with the most steady and rapid progress. Consi- 
derable advances had already been made towards the 
;[bnnal cession of the important provinces of Agra 
And Delhi to the French goverament, and toiv^s 
tiieir final union with that distant kingdom. 

/ Foitunately for the independence, of the neighbdliir-] 
ing states, •and the safety of the British empire^ . tiie 
nobleman who, had bpen appointed to" the govehi- 
'ment of India at« this critical periodj pos^i^piLa. 
cortiplete compreheusiem of the character and Views 
ofthe'French nation : sooh after hw ai^iysdj^’ Jbds in- 
nate, Bidgablty and perseveranc^ena^fed ^gRCr 

irate ibto'jthb ^bole rah^ a»di ' Axfeni of tlie vasst 
fulans of lk>stility \\ hich they bad he 

awHfe of the erifieal situatiop of liritidh, ^ 
pire iij 

'• ■ B”ut ^lih^jr^cd^'liy the 
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he employed the whole resource^ of its ^jOAvri- to 
avert and repel the danger. 


It was, however, at Hyderabad; ia tlie Deca»j, 
tliat the impatience and aoUvity of French inti| }j(uc 
fii-st compelled him to m«*c| actual hostility JjS the 
field: an insurrection of tlic French officers Iwd 
wrested from the Nuain 0a,^hole aulhorifj^ver his 
anny; and, in ,rid ^ihj,idy 
fill and peaceable ally of the BrjCiobJ into an t^ien 
enemy. By u sudden and unexpucU'trmoiement of 
a small part of our anny. tiiat had been piepartd for 
tins purpose, those officers neie all suddenly ajiprc- 
hended, and the allegiance of the Niram, and th^ 
subordination of his anny, were almost instantane- 
ously restored, 'lliis first act of tlie Marquis Wel- 
lesly, though scan-ely heard of in Europe, ceitamly 
ai^ued fa\ ourably of his government, for it not onljij 
paved tlie way to his subsequent success .'igaiusl thi 
Mysoi*c, but from its promptitude and decision it de> 
sijjp'od to be ranked among tlio, iuoi,t ineritonous 
measures of his whole administration. 


vengeance of* the king of Mysore, for his 
fonner losa^ and defeats, Uad not silflered him to , 
enjoy a moment of tranquility alter tlie late pacifi- 
cation *. He had, in fact, been raising up a AJalio- 
medan confederacy, w'hieh was to eon^st »f- tlie 
Grand 3ei|p>iw, the Persian Chiefs, tlie Nabob; of 


* hf Ji^rqttis CojHiWftllh. 
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Oudc, and the 'Niliani, <and jvas’intended for si piir- 
poisp hb Jcss splendid in theeyesofthe faithfiil, tluur 
ditvextij^patton, not/only of the Hritish, hut of all tiv* 
enemies of l^aftiism thronghout Hindbstan. The 
arhA of this^itrince wps ftilly prepared to take the 
fleI(V'ii'»t^he fortunate e^cnt that has- jnst been re- 
-iated,^^|^ deprived him .of the co-operation of the 
Nizam, ^is nearest, and*'lKprefore his most eificient 

•ary‘ . 

The native puint-es Of India are, in gcnpral, far^ 
hiore |)rompt in imbibing resentment^ and in learning 
maxims, of hostility against their neighbours, tiian 
cautious or prudent in their appli<'ation. Their 
' French insti uctors were also, at this period, s<j unwh 
intoxicated with the hew forin which their own go- 
vernment in Furope Iiad ^sumed, tliat- they had in- 
stituted a .society, in the capital- of Mysore, tbi* the, 
roinantic purpose of spreading die doctrine of liberty 
and" ei^uality among the despots and slaves .of 'Ashi. 
The sovereign of Mysore himself was easily persuad- 
ed *tp, become an honorary moHibcr of institu- 
tion, wlicre he appeared among its ri.sgoci^ps under the 
name%f Citizen 'Jf'ippoo^ an" appellation, peifhap.-^^thg^ 
.tnost aifk'a^rd apd yicongruoiis that had' ever been 
!lsspmed by an Extern d>espot. I'llp iWiki and ^’frah* 
tic orisons that h-pre daily {KiitreU foitli'in iliiS-pUib, 
in ^vsyir of an itpai^aiy ephstp^dy 

'' 'hcpompaiiipd . wi%;!^ritkiipnt$ of detpsl^iph,,-|^; yow s 
of eteit^iJids^tility against'^ihe J^liiish -gdvPriihJcnt ; 
its forces . aiuJ 
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inarched into the field ^ta meet atH aggression, which 
there had be^n so little cire t^en to conceaV ' Past 
experience had taught the British 'oflieer^to avoid4]ic 
pursuit of a native army in *its rapid ^jad discursive 
evolutions in the .field ; the IkiUsh, therefore^ .mi^ch- 
cd directly towards the capital of the cno*ny,^^ji{iiich 
'fell, but not till two decided victories had, hp«v oh* 
taihed without its walls, gind-also an oBstinat<(pefeifcc . 
had been made iiS'the .In ^iis ' 

last conflict*, which was maintained 4}y ^oth thb^as- 
sail ants, and the natives with eqiku.vmour and ob- 
stinacy, much blood was spilt, and the lives of many 
brave men were lost, among the rest that of Tipped 
Sultauiii. .whose body was foiuul, after, long seai ch, * 
among heaps of the slain, v here he had fallen nobl^ '* 
defending tlic last bulwark ' of his kingdom, and 
^yhere, however unfortunate he may he deemed i« 
pther respects, he at last met witlt a fate not unwor- 
thy of his bravery. 

By ,, die pacification at Hydei*ab«.d, the fall of Se- 
ringapatam,, and the deatli of Tippoq.Sultaun, the 
M^pmedan branch of the grand coufederacy,*wluch 
thfiy.P'reneh bad raised against the Britisli in 
India, wits, completely broken and fjttaKly destroyed. 
Pdr althou^, ^e^e«' remaining adherents of, tliejdd- 
ceased monaich made some desperate eflbtts 
resfiorAtion of; hi| familv, these .t^re renderedoafaor* 

' * Bearable a^ck by Genwd vhn 

had bei^ coni^^.in.a^duag«Bi»i&ydbtii;’iyrann 
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live by the acti^^ity apd vijgilj)^ce,bf those Briiisii 
cers wh<^Iia(lr been 5h -elwge! of the conquered 
cottfttry* 'i’tie c^thipai^n ag^st.the Mysore was, 
therefore, etuppleated by a signal act of justice, as 
ere^taUe Ijj* the government , qf India, as the late 
hriUihnt sQccesscs Itad be^n lionouratde to the British 
»ani36.^^3Che greater part of the vanquished territory 
reswripd to tlie Rajah of Mysore, and his aueient 
femily Vwfelfted thaV,^thro0e¥: from which they 
h^^been driven fty the treachery and usurpation of 
Tippoo and his "father : nor did the vengeance of tiic 
»jllritish, though hurled with such destructive rapidity 
against the most formidable and inveterate of all tlicir 
enemies, prevent' tliem from aftording sympathy and 
* relief to‘the surviving family of tlie Mysorean kings; 
ample endowments were set apart for their support, 
which still they continue to enjoy, with perhaps equal 
comfort, and certainly with greater security, than in 
tht^ •prosperous days of tlie,, .fortunes of thcii 
house. 


This train- of important ahd suc»x:s&fui, events toot, 
place during the short space of duly a,-, lew months 
after’ fi^e arrival of .tlie Maiquisof Weilesley, and Jh§y 
eertaihly ehtitledi his administration to fa»k with th^ 
"most active arid brilliant that hud e.vea* l^en display*" 
fdVrany governor of India ; according/ howtnw^' to 

’‘i* ParticHtawly b3):.^tr Arthur '\ycllcilej{,_.wlid,sign^liatcid him- 

'««lf by of "'Doondjpif jy angthj^* ?, adhe- 

rent :■ 
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his vieivs of the state of that country, he must liave 
r;cgarded his labipurs as scarbdy half finished. Ho 
saw the immense power of the Jifabrattsf empire 'still 
, remaining not only unbroken, but 'fttulx ' encreasirig 
and consolidating Under the active ati^ unce^ing 
pperation of French influence. A French state, as 
already noticed, of large extent and formidabl^i^wer,*' 
had been framed, by'the $ucce5;^'e labours of ^ene- 
ralsDe Boyne and Perron, arounoJRNli^M#^ 

This nascent power, the all-devohrmg ambitioiiXof 
the new emperor had already grasped as a rich prize,' 
and its destruction becaine therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of our empire in India ; since, 
amidst all the multijllicd aggressions of bis neigh- 
bour^, the usurper had uniformly (listinguished the '' 
British nation as the marked, thbugh not perhaps tlie 
' ultimate object of his hostility. 

The reduciion, of a hostile power so irtimcdiatdy 
in the vicinity of ouf possessions, might certainly 
have justified a war; but, as no actfial aggression had • 
yet been committed in tliat quarter, it was on the 
other side of the peninsula that tlie Marquis of 

was j^ain first called upon for tlie active si ip- 
port of the , ‘interests of his gover/imeut ; die danger ' 
bdeame at once pressing and immediaile;! by the user. i ' 
patidh of the whole Mahrattu power by a siugle‘'t'hMf 
tm(t:by the expulsion of |he Pesliwa. the reprp'Mta-. 
tiye ,df#^t government < , . ^ 
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TI»n-n(Jlitics of India were never so refined, on 
<*onsidcratc, .as, to admit of a balancing system, by 
Wiich the overgrown pdwer .of any iiullviduul state 
might be pftwentod from endangering the indepen- 
dence of.»tRe rest. Hardly any circumstance of 
pomjmjn danger Jias ever been deemed sufficiently 
urjient to yniU* the native princes in the defence of 
iRr coynkv,. 'bve*' against foreign invasion. During 
th^.Jontest ^twegn the British and the king nl’ Mv- 
sorc, the IVlahruttas observed a sus])icions ncutnihty : 
Tliey gazed on the combatants with an indiflerence 
thsJfc" bordered on fatinty ; and \^hich strongly forbodod 
the dissolution of their state. After the fall of that 


^kingdom, their empire actually displayed a state of 
anarchy that demanded the most prompt measures 
of precaution for tlic safety of tlio British tendtories 
and those of its allies, which lay around it-> fiouticr. 
I'lie eonstitiitiou of their empire, originally ill con- 
striA;tcd and undefined, hud lately been radu'aily 
changed. U'he ani'icnt Hajaits of Satarah, A\ho had 
origifially laid the foundation of its power, and ex- 


lendetf its influence over the peninsula with such 
unexampled rapidity, hud gradually sunk from die 
,rank of Sovertsigns to imbecility; imd, O’li^ing to the 
\ pci'sonal ambition of dieir servants, ffill into a sta- 
tT^i|jCnot of absolute privacy, at least of compleat 
'insignificance. 


• Ibeir ministers, already become hereditary in tiieir 


offices,' and too powerful for e^trotd, had sufli- 
cient iQfiucuce to remove the seat of Government 
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from Sattarah, and to constitute the town of roc/uah 
the capital of tlic Em|>ire. There, roniored from 
the eyes of Ukt Princes, they no longer deigned to 
prchei've further allegiance, than the «emhianef ’of 
delegated power. They ficcordingly retained the 
appellation of Peshwa, but conajulled 
dinatc members of the’ confederacy t6 acjknow ledge 
them H'i the legitimate organ e\(- 

cutivc power of the state, whethe»ci,vii*or militaijy : 
It is, however, scarcely |x)Shihle, accurately to delhic 
eitlior the rights, or tht jwwcr attached to the Pcijli- 
wa, after his being acknowledged n'piejmtutive' of 
jhe supreme head of the EmiJiie. Th<‘ extent of 
his prerogatives seems to have vimied, at diircrent 
times, according to th<‘ pen’.onal talents and lunhition 
of each incumbent in the exercise ol tliis lecent 
power. 

Bajce Rao, the present Peshwa, fom that imbecil- 
lity and indolence, which in Asia id so oiton attached 
to high station, had devolved ujKin infiiior agdnts 
almost tlie whole of tlid active duties of liis office. 
IJis^powcr had freijuently been disputed or cou- 
^trollcd ; he had at different ‘times nearly become » 
prey to the ambition of the subordinate chiefs ; apdf 
at the period now under review, though defen4s^ 
Siiiidiali, he had been complcatly deleated ^Hol- 
kaf% tf<tops, and obliged to flee for secijriiy beyond 
the llitiits of his omi doiimuons. 
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‘Iho.fjar^r to the British ^osscsbions, and tiiuhO 
of their became pressing |ind iinniediate iiom 

this usurpation pf almosMhe whole JMahratta powci 
by the handsb'of a single chieltian; and the cause 
of I ho, Pe^ma. tlius bccajnc identified with that of 
our India Government. 

treaty *of< dcfen'iive alliance between the India 
Couiiv}mY*l CiKl ,' the^PeshAva was therefore draivn up, 
at l]/ast by tlie consent, if not by the solicitation of 
tha^ Prince ; and was fiy^ll^ ratified at Ilassciii, wher*. 
he ll^d fieri from the aggressions of llolkar for pro- 
tection. Bj this instiinnent it was stipulated, that he 
should be restored to his dominions, and to Uk* exer- 
cise of his legitimate authority, on condition of his 
maintaining, for the defence of Ins territories, and 
Sat his own cvpence, a biigatle of British troops; 
tphu Ii, it w us at first agreed, should consist of six 
tliou'ttnd; l)ut afterwards the number was increasrxl 
to tf’O tUou'-aud meij. 

• * 

The terms of this convention were no sooner ai’- 
itinged, than the British army, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesly, mashed tow«ards Poonah, with that 
•j^rnptitude and deefsion which have uhvuys distin- 
the services of tliis valuable officer. The 
of his movements, and his unexpected ad- 
vafice, sin>H tlw capital from destruction : for the 
troops of who had continued to pillage the 

4^ty since it fell into dieir possession, liad at last re-^ 
^efived to^finish the catastre^e by setting it on fire. 
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Alarmed, however, bj; the sudden appro^jeh of the 
liritish army, they fl^d ^rom the place wijh the ut- 
most precipitation, and soon after, iibandoned the 
territory of Poonah. Room was thus* fiaade for, the 
^ peaceable rcstorattop of t^e deposed soi#ereign ; and 
the Peshwa, when he afterwards arriv^id, was recei- 
ved by his subjects, not merely with submiSfelSrf jtnfi 
quietness, but with every mark of thtj sJneerest j/^y 
and satisfaction. During his ab^nce; |he' inhabi- 
tants diad been subjected to tlie severest lf()nns ofluiii- 
, litary execution ; and forced to submit to the varpus 
exactions of a chief, the most needy, dcspcraiejind 
rapacious of all the leaders of Uie predatory baudi? 
of his countrymen. When, therefore, they again be- 
held their lawful Sovereign, they greeted his returi^ 
by salutes from all the forts in his kingdom, and tes- 
tified their joy by illuininalions on the tops and ac- 
clivities of the hills throughout the whole vicinity of 
Poonah. ^ V / 

Thus far the measures of the* Governor of. India 
wore aspect of consistency and vigour, wfiich au- 
gur-ed well in favour of their ultimate success. The 
,r^ustice of his inferference at this tinie, to check the 
overgrowfr^ power pf an aspirmg adversary, and 
succour the distress of a fallen prince, will har^- 
, qijdltioned by^si|<|:h as arp yersant in the poKlCs' 

: Nor SViil it be denied, sincellll tb4^dahratt4 
the right of making fireaties tlieifi^ 
iHm pri^il^ge belonged to' the heail 
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\c(*cRtlinj» to these views, defensive tteaty of 
B.issciu'vva.^ not only^vohea by the parties, but 
itccly comtijjubiQated to the test of the chiefs, niio 
explicitly ajldiowledjjed thAt it contained no ‘Stipula- 
tions injlrtious, either to Ihe principles of thefr con- 
,stiliit»»a, or to the just rights of any member of the 
]\fahrattu •confederacy. On the otlier hand, its ad- 
vantages^ ere sufficiently obvious : It had tlie imme- 
diate* clfeCT'ot qjitetly restoring a deposed Prince to 
hil throne, and to the excicisc of his acknonlcdgid . 
ri^its,; and of checking a daiigcious usurpation . Il' 
dcl^hcd, fioiu the influence of Piench councils, a 
very important branch of Uic Maiiratta'' confedeiacy ; 

theiefore couicided nitli due general tenor and 
spirit of Btitish policy in India. 


But the power of the Peshwa, and the jiredomi- 
naii| rights? whicli by the constitution of the 1‘jnpire 
were attached to his office, had, as was already no- 
ticed, become a gflmd object of ambition among the 
more considerable chiefs. Scindiah had tor many 
years struggled for the ascendancy at the Court of 
Poonab; and, on some occasions, actually attained d 
twerful interest in .its councils, liagojee Boonsla 
from family connections, some grounds for tlie 
lent of his oiMi claims to this office ; while 
1{^ lately, by the fortune of war, the wlidie 
audjolity wTbbin his grasp, and in the name of^iin- 
rdt Rao, brofher to the Peshwa, li^ actuaUy begun 
to exercise the whole <Jf itsifunotiofta. 

Vot,. •rri 
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The filial deprivation of these chief, of so fair an 
objecL of augidiidi/einciit as the pencral cmitroiil of 
tile wliole Midirattn I'liipirt*, soomedh') reproach their 
indolence anti want of ambition; and die nearer 'they 
considered its attainment, flic stronger w ai-<hc disap- 
[loiiitincnt and jealou-.y wliich its loss oq;ahipnc(l^ 
The deep resentment thus excited uinbiig these clifeis, 


though uuackiumledgcd liy thcmsolvfs wy'.»lK’ true' 
cause of tliat open hostility wliich tlu'V'trvri' 110^ a- 


bout to commence against the IJritisli power. 


Tims hnpcilcd by the strong emotions of disap- 
pointed amlntion, Scindiah, and the Ilaja of Nag+ 
pore, enteicd into an engagement, in order to li^ustraU;^ 
the airangeincnts so lately stipulated by the, trea- 
ty of llasscm. Witli this view, each set on foot a 
large aiiny, which was mareiu'd from ditVerent quar- 
ters to a pomt of union, bordering on tb.o ten itoi ies 
of the Ni/aiu, au ally of the British. I’his mi'uacing 
position they maintained for a trai'-iiU lable time, in 
ordi'r to complcat their own prepaiations, ami to 
-urge llolkar to join their confederacy ; nor eoiilfl 
* they ho persuailed to abandon it by the .stwng iv- 
iiionstraiiccs of our tiovemmeut against military pre- 
parations, at a jieriod so unnecessary for their vA^ • 
.^gfenee, and in a situation so lncDmpatiblo>xM^,cilte 
piMcc and salcty of the British allies. 

Tlte Marqins of Wellesley, however unwilling he 
to iMfMrd the 4 :raiiquilUty and safety of the 
Britwi EnlpircaD tho’l^st, by cniciing into a con- 
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H t-t «itl»'^hfse' t«o powerful pj^fs whoso tcrritoiics 
<ut(]<illy sltctolifd ovei nioic than half of the j)cuiu 
8u1a pf Indifi, had, however, uu altci native left hiui. 
The full aii(l«|iO'^itive infoj|]iation whiehfioin vaiioiis 
soniees he^^acl obtained, of the natuic and extent of 

• lhosc*»ii4Riiue'5 of hostility, wiiich had for some lime 
b^cn meilitated^ was now eonfiimed bj tht actual 
prepawifioT^ thyt tiad been made for caiT^uio taem 
into f sedition. fie foresaw the dani^cioub ciiiis 
licfAe ils nppioaeh, and the hollow jiiofcssions of 
frieiwMiip tint wcie coustanlly sent in answoi to his 
remonstiancc s did not, tm a moment, present him 
fram bunniiij^ foiwaul the whole I’Csources of h's go- 

, .* tjnmnetit to di feat then cntcrpiiacs. 

A combination of the Afahratla empiie, so exten- 
sive ai'd powerful as. that now raised by tlic e*onfe- 
dcrat<|s, had*never iiithcrto been brought ipto at tion 
again^'t the iiiiUsh powti . and, it umst be acknow- 

* lodged alto, that a .sjstein of deftnice, ccpially inompi, 
vigouniSjy and extensive, was never planned by any 
foimer Goventor of India. Five ddlcrent aLuiitb, 
cdth of eonsidendile force, ^wTre speedily propaieil to 
im(£de the territory of foe enemy, ncail^ at the buiic 

’time*' The saluc of the previoub niiangc- 
i<{riR*\arhad been fonned with the Ni?g.n anU the 
Pes^a, paiUcularlv the btibsidimy treaties, was now ' 

n ‘J! 

* The army brought into, The itld, amOiMted to Ji5,(^yo, 
'tyir pt<nTitiiBig for tha dofmee nf the interior. ' 
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distinctly felt. By th^ntj the Bntieh ai in.y was enabled 
to proceed througli Uic fiiendly territories of allied 
chief'-, to the very boundary of the Mhhratta domi* 
nionss; Mbeie it aasjoinerf by a largt 5itb>idiary force 
both fioin Hyderabad and Poonah, which materially 
piomotcd the sure, ess of tlie caini)aign- 'Hie RKiyqms 
thus tivas enabled to attack the cjteiY&Kc^f^fiinmions 
of the enemy, from almost cverx assttUatf e point 

On the south, they v eie invaded by a po'tiferful 
dnidon of the ^fatlrass anuy under Sir ArthupAVel- 
lesky ; in (lu/i'mt, on tlie west by Colonel Murray, 
and a strong detachment of the Bombay troops 
simultaneous ellbrt was also made by General Lafc^T**' 
in the iioitlicm extremity of Scindiah’s dominions, 
where the main strength- of his army was stationed, 
hi conjunction with the ^celebrated brigjfdc of Gene- 
ral Peiron. on the ehst in Bundelcund, tin* same 
systt m of attack was pursued, *w here the adheients 
of the confederacy, Ali Mahomed, and llunmul Ba- 
haudur, were overpowered and dispersed: during tlie 
execution of these operations, the provinces of Ba- 
lasoie and Cuttack v\ere wrested fwm the iRajali of 
Nagpore, by the immediate direction, and 
jtlM> au-.i)ic(*9 of the Governor-General hiyastjl'^ho^,, 
^ad planned and combined all these assaul 
c|t gi ee of judgement and accuracy which secured their 
uniform success; and vrliich has prol^d as croUiUtble 
^ bit o^n as^ the prompt execution of liis 

flans has boon honourable to our Indian wmiesw 
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Din. tJie (‘iix^iuistancc vt'hich appears most si^nAlIy 
to have ptpniptcd the success of this eventful cam- 
paign, i\as ,thc ample and Unrestricted authority 
ajilch was cojifiyred oif thc/fliffcrcnt commander > 

“ eaFi'yini? on thpir operations so far removed from the 
seat of (ioj^finmeut : It was thus those officern wcie 
enabled to inc'ot every new exigency, by the unre 
straijfS^pjihcation of all their resourcc'j; and to snr- 
( vade unforeseen difficulties as they hap* 
|)ene(/t"o <jfei> fj^^the immediate exercise of di^cre- 
tiouaiy pouei. 'J'hc unexampled rapidity of oui 
viclprics, and vast extent of the conquests that wtii 
in tlie short space of a few months, must lie 
lu some measure also asciibed to that just tnlmte ol 
commendation uhich vvas so impartially and liberally 
‘ betvtoncd on the officers and troops, after their liard 
fought battles. This approbation, equally meiitod and 
useful, inspired the at'iny with a just confidence in its 
own Ntrcuigtli, and pieservcd among the trpops mr-^ 

CQUluion a}aci ity amidst their fatigues and dangei s 
0 

9 

The strong partiality which the IMarquis ol Mel- 
lesley ftnist have natuially felt for tlie brilliant scr- 
\ ices of his brother, on no occasion prevented liim 
^froin discciMing tire merits of other officei's, and from 
ng on them their just share of applause. Itw- 
il^. after the battle of Delhi, he cx|)resse8 his 
_f lUo services of General Lake and his antly, 
in the following sjnrited and patriotic terms. In Ins 
gehiSral order^to the troops, he obsoi ve.s, “ that on re- 
viewing, the rapid successe s obtaiia|j| by Otlf' aims 

’« B ,‘} 
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MV ithin the bhort space of u few inouth< cvoi y lo> al 
asiilyect of the British /empire limst be ttiiiawlttl \»ith 
the nu)st //.alous tnid^ons erf juht pridc'aiul.natu^nal 
tiiuTiiph 1 Juve all ^ady { \p’ essetl t’yj svutiimiit^ . 
of gratitude and admiration uuh\vlifcjh I toiitem- 
plaUd tlio eondiicl of lus evcLhcney the ^'nimiandcr 
ill chief and lus ainiy, in the action ol of), 

i^utrnst, and in the i^allant a'sinll oi (hr lGiti2|^s^t 
Allyji’hui, on the 4th of bcptendiurr Iik> ^J^ rciave 

■eietoiy aained on the 11th, in fne baftll ol Delhi, 
justifies (Ik linn coiilidemt 1 icposcd in the hiavl'iy, 
p»*rhcvejanee, and ilisci|)linc of tin. armv and iiiftlie 
skill, judgment, and intiopidily of tlun illustiiiou* 
commandei. 'Ihe gloiy of that da^ i-> not sui passed 
by any lectiidcd tiiuinph of tiu Initish amis in 
and is attended l»v eveij < ircuinslance (aidilatcd to 
elevate the fame of Biitish v.ilour to illustrate the 
chaiacUi of Bulish huinainiy, an<l to sccuie tin sta 
* bihty of the British empire in the 1 ast 


The liraveiy ot Sii A WelTtslj aiiu ms ,iiiii\ 
then atchievcnunts m the memorable liaj^th*- oJ 
Assye And Aigaum, in the Decean, wcie not Jcis 
conspicuous; uoi wert Uie geneial nientsof tins (»t 
ficer less worthy of those hUial and maul' cm 
tniums which he rcceivetl from the Manj iis 
^JilfOirmiandcrs cn/oyed the ajipiohation of 
#bign, and lotcncd fiom him lliost* hoiu wm^h 
aio the -Cwoid of valoui. Ji’oitunatflky too, dte 
mtrcstl^ of the Biitish einjnrc, aftsailcd at this iieriod 
' by the most ihVeterate t>t all its i nemii the solid 
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auMftiiagvs rcsuiiing irom tlio‘t* wcU-routc&tOd liattlea, 
ucrc *ii»t ‘infciioi to the sjilendour of their utchicve- 

111^‘UlS. 

'Jlicir 101^11^,^1,110 consequences were, the defeat of 
the combitied annics of the confederate chiefs ; and, 
iroiii^i^ loss of their artillery, an iiieparable blow 
to tncirlstpcns»th and resources, throughout the wliole 
of tltj^wcciin. ^riicsc prosperous results were, no 
doubt, aidhd andficcelcratcd by the ausjiicious pro- 
,ri j'PS of the arniv, at all the difFcrcnt points tiom 
w}$ch it imaded the Mahrtflta euipiie. boon after- 
th 4 bb suocessts, the I’lcnch ofticei's attached to Scin- 
dia’s iimiy, having quariellcd wtth the native sirdiua 
*and with each other, abaiidouod the service of that 
chief ; after tlie example of lY*non, their jirincipal 
partizan, they subnutted to the protection of the llri- 
tisl» coimnander, who sulliied them to ictiio with 
wdjjtcvcr j»opertj tliey liad acquired, and had betn 

ydao to bring w itli them. 

a 

TlujS the gi'aml fabric of rrcnch power, width tliat 
nation had been anxiously raising ujj, with the assiim* 
ed sanction of the imperial authoiity, and tlic more 
• eiticient support of Umj IWahralta pow cr, w (i*^ cil last 
MJif^cu down, and utterly destroyed throughout thb 
’jWluA'* of“intlm. I’lic cou(]uest of Hahi'-orc and (.’qfc* 
idbK, by C’olonel Ilarcoiirt, seemed well <‘alculatcd to 
toreycnl its hituic renovation, for it connected thj; 
Ipot presidencies of Bengal and Majtlias, au^ united 
liie British territories idoug tlic Oi»rbmand^ coast, 

B 4 ' 
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where they now }>re‘>ei.t a hostile anil lihintemiptetl 
frorkticr against every iwo<Mlfh)m the hhoic,*a»h forai 
a bairior against thr int)odu|:*tion of IVench oflicers, 
to ui&oiphne the native aimies ot any'inunical pow« As- 

o * 

Tlie stiong detachment ot the Bombay ‘’army un- 
der Colonel Aluirav, though engaged in cuti|i;|maea 
appauntly hss hpleudid. was equally bcrvie^blA in 
promotiugthe loitiinatt result ot thei^anipaigrai^ This 
officer not only defended the Brilhih coasrUnd tern- 
toiy in that quarter, and those ol the (JuickarRu- 
'jali, our ally, but reduced tlie lortress of Ihroa^b, 
Pouaiighur, and other, ^losts of importance. Tllus 
in every quarter of tliis extended wailare uras the 
British' nation triumjihant. On the shore# of Gmcuratl 
and Balasore, on tJie mountains of the Itcccan, and 
in thb plains of Delhi, her banners wore supported 
wiUi e(|ual energy and spa it, and victory every where 
continued Steadily to follow tlann. 

Tn the short space of three n/bnths, a succession 
of events had lakjni place, of such iinpoitrujce) as 
comphtcly to change the relative condition of the 
British empire, and the diflerent states of India. Seven 
hundred pieces of cannon were taken from the enemy, 
foitresscs subdued, eiUicr by siege oi escalafle. 
Iipjf iitnmcusc armies routed and dispersed; atyf tiu 
oi tlio Ficnci) and ISluhratta confederacy crufSilii' 
t^ougiiout a territory which exten^ a tliouafi^ 
fttUcs^yaaic. Vi'hat seemed of greatest importar^ 
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ui these warlikQ'timc^ and ii) Uic critii|jf irit^ation > 
of the Krifibh- empire, lht>n attacked and thrc«ttened 
Mith invasion, by a most inveterate and powerful 
jm^y in Ei^rope; her mlhtdi’j 'reputation was heia;lil> 
eiied, thf .lath eh she. had lately gathered in Syria 
anti were refteshed, and she enjoyed a satis- 

l&uct^y^oof, that amidst cncreasing luxury, and im- 
mu/nt danger,* no portion of the enterpnse and valour 
of nc^*"dnnu s bt on lost ; for all hci late victories 
in the East hatl barn obtained over troops not in the 
ordinary circuiustauccs of Indian armies. They were 
discipltned by Euioijoan oflictrs, and coininauded 
wiitfbraveiy and skill : the proficiency they had gain- 
ed ia European tactics was so gieat, that duiing tlio 
Action of Assyo, Uie IMulirattab made five di^ierent 
changes of jiobition, and siustained on the satne day 
an equal number of assaults before tliey yielded tlie 
combat: it was by the point of the bayonet alone 
tl^ U«y wKTC, ontliat occasion, compelled to itlui- 
their guns, ajn hundred of which- were taken 
on tlie field, by tfli auny, scarcely amounting to a 
terifh part of that whit h liail, with to much difficulty, 
been routed. 

Tlie Mahratla confederacy btting finally Mibducd, 

& was concluded between the India Couipfgi^^ 
Dowlut •Rdft Setndiah, and the Beiar Rajah, 
iXl|iitfy> 1S()4. I'he short period of tranquillity. fiiat 
i$t;iqpe('ded tliis event was speedily mlciruptcd by' 
fllolkAri anotiiCT powerful chief, whose expulsitm of 
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the Pcsht^i0ad originally f)crasion('d*the war. This 
prince, thougli he kt‘pt.aloof fi’oni the confcdetjcy of 
his countrymen, with an ind^flerence ■whiclif bocmed 
to argue at once a doficienry ot patrioUMii und>%i., 
want of bound policy, was iirvcrtheTcsb. found to 
nuiintnin the' cont("-t lor his iudopeudeuce, witli far 
greater skill and braveiy, than any prince wl^ttUti the 
thilibh anus had opposed in India. ♦ 

'I'he pouc'r and resources of I loUcar had gradually 
been euncabod, like* that of thc' other chic'fs, by tlw* 
introduction of Kuiopean otiiceis into hi& aniij', and 
by an impioved bystein of discipline, which wab*tllius 
established. I'hub formidable in itself, hib power was 
raidesrcd almost unabsailahlc from the nature of his* 
countiy/i w’hieli is nncommonly mountainous, and, 
dfiring thc mills, iinjiassublc, from jungles and mu' 
lubses. liis skill in maintaining thc predatory 
fare, $o congenial to a ^Maiiralta army, was f,; 
jH'rior to that of the other chic'fs, wliose exjiei 
had so fully taught him the daugtV of risking any rt'- 
gular engagenient with Kurojiean troops. Thjis,' al- 
though ins territoiits wore invaded on all bides by 
detaebiitbiils of the Company’s forces, he eonstantly 
eluded tbeir attacks, and, by the singular rapidity of 
his movements, he was enabled suddenly to assii^db 
aloiost' his whole foicc, and overpowVe-wiliatcvet; 
;,'weictkcr detaclmjenls he might lind at a distance frtfl) 
'.$dp{H)rt. In this Situation the troops under Colonel 
were surprised ; this olficor liud marchafi 
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diidinst liMlooiftho capitHl, i« concert with ( olonel 
MuiIiW, Iwtl leached tliat place from Ijouihax, 
and capluicd it nithout mncli opposition* lii^Us- 
,<ft|jrtimate (oacfjittoi, iiowevci, afUi bom<; lKtia\nt 
by ins anti dtseilcd Iiy a pait ol his tioop'- 

^was a’ttiu'lvt (1 liv a superior foue, nndei llolkai huu 
I” lore v\ hit h he nas loiced to irtieut towaiti 
y?{/a, Wwupfi a touutiy inipassaiile lioin tl e k^iiis 
ailtl 'Ic'stitnle ot^.pioMsions. AUti sevtial tlisaslions 
Col)^l<•f^'dmlns;^*lPtloat ot se\cn wetks, win 'i tle- 
gcnoidted into a tbt <>ica‘( r jiait t)l li's guns, 

tlie whole ot tin ha^ttagt and niihlaiy stous, were 
Ht: a lew ouls ot tae tioops icachcd A^ia at imJ- 
niglit, in a statt ottxtHuu disliess; tlu guattipait 
^ were overtaken in then flight, and eitlui missatied 
Ol' cruelly niuliialt d, hy (litii ferocious pnisuei « 

/’olonel Willot, of the UtMigal aitillei'y, was ahriosl 
ee^iallv iiBsut cesstul in an attack which he* had plan- 
et! again t a ■'tiong post in the iiiteiior ; he tail' d in 
tlu attempt, and soon alter duiloi Uicw omuls he 
had leccivcd. It was m lluqdih and, and tlie tonii- 
iiy of the liohillas, tiiat Hoi kai received the most 
ronsidciahle checks. From both tliosc ttuiloncs he 
was fompietely driuen In Luuttiiant-C olonel I’awcit 
*01^1 Geiieial Smith. t 

I 

' N ranu SOI nis tavanv nau nun icpeatedly deffi^ed 
bj Lord Lake , battiu lapiditc ot then movements 
as often saved them iVoni ile^tiucUon ; and itwuj not 
1*11 the decisne battle ot ,1)( ig, oii*tl]o lOth ot No* 





vetnber, ^at the main^strength of tl^s enterprising 
chi^f,. was completely broke)Q, „At this place hi^J army, 
ti^Ung to the great sti'en^n of its position, behind 


svtccessive ranges of batteries, w as it^uced to hazabi 


a gipneral action. From these batterieB,' which 
tpnded to the depth of two 'miles, thCy worejBucces-, 
sivciy driven by the gallant General Frazer, w-ho haj^ 


the credit of forcing a post which had'be^n 
impregnable, and which was at this pesfiod delenllea'’ 
by 24 battalions of infantiy, and jjo pieces ol^can- 


non. 


In this brilliant atclricvement, the General •\^a6 
wounded in the leg, and soon after was obliged to be 
e^uried off the field ; the completion of the victorj^t 
thys fell to Colonel JVIonson, who now saw corpplee|jt 
vengeance inflicted for his past disasters, and for the 
uncxafia;^d ,'cii:iclty of his enemy, 2000 of whoril 
were»||ijleg^(^i&cr in the battle or during tj^e retreat'; 
an imh^^e ^Ipber was Avounded, and amongst th^s 
many considerable chiefs, rvhile 81 pieces of cannon^ 
fell into his hands, which partly, consisted of the same 
^ns Avhich.bh had himself lo^t during his disastroui 
retreat to Agra. 

.j^iyiad Holkar confided merely to his eflTectdve force 
ii^lej^ld, liis 't^use might have now b aen r egarded 
ji^ff ^aperate. llis }K>ldness, however, and his.u^r, ^ 
^pmpl^’d success, had gained him the support ttf ' 
d j i falfeof the nativjc princes : anipng these he 

. of Bbur<i>orje, an ally of : 
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lish, atld 'the'chief of the relcbrated cast of the Jauts, 
tlw* mos't warlike tribe in' upper India. General 
“’!!!* Jcc was therclbrc obliged to eoncentmte hia anuv, 
and to eiRtiloy.it in- the, i eduction of llhiutpore, a 
fortress w liich expcrienee has proved to have been 
tljc^tiongcst and most impregnable in the whole i)e- 
.tjaiiKula. 'WhUe thus employed, the dispersed trooi>s 
of lIoHcdr ha<l fime to rendezvous in distant quarters, 
and were successflil in cutting off Ids siipplie.s ofipro- 
visions, and in |)liindciing the surrounding disii’icts, 
by that predatory mode of warfare for which tlie 
Malirattas have lieen celebrated. 

f 

The reduction of Bhurtfiore, thus defended by the 
indefatigable efiorts of Ilolkar, by its intrepid gar- 
rison, and its own natural strength, proved. the most 
arduous enter[)rise which the British troops had ever 
i^dertakdli in Asia. The success of tho besieged, 
^ *in 'repelling four different assaults, ahimated them 
nitlv fresh courage and intrepidity. Tlic Rajah and 
his whole li ibe were united by the ties of blood as 
well as of civil authority : they had claim to a high 
emt among ^ the natives which they knew must be 
^ ^forfeited for ever by unconditional submission : un- 
fortunately tlicse were the only terms whith General 
Lake w'as permitted to accept. The Rajah, therdtiirc, 
^vitig collected in the fort, his women, liis chtl(df^hi 
and his ti^surcs, resolved to bury tlicm all, and h&n- 
sclf, under its mins, rather tiiau submit W terms 
whiqJJi M’Crc deemed equaUy disgrae^ful to his reltjrfon 
and hP» rank. 
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Impollc'd hy tlie orders of his siifiorior) aiici iin* 
daunted bj all the past tlisnstcrs which the tw>ops had 
already sufim'i), (ieiieral Lake rewlVed to has'^ifed. 
anotJier attempt. In the account giveti f'f it in liis 
dispatch to the O'overnor-CTeneruI, dated" S3d Le- 
bruai), he observes, “ that it aj>ppared our Jail me 
on the GOtli was to be acemmted for. ifi a (.trsat Mea- 
sure, by the occurrence <if unexpected* accidcijts and 
delays, as part of the corps who tb*-in'cd tliJ" storining 
party had snnnountc'd the principal dillicnlt}', and 
had nearly gained the suininit o( the bastion, where, 

I was iutonned, a few hours luoie batteiing woiild 
make the ascent |u;rfeclly easy, I determined to matte 
another attempt yesterday. ' 

“ The party for this service consisted of the whole 
European force, and the two battalions of the native 
infantry of the Bengal anny, and the greater parr of 
his Majesty’s (55th and Bfitli regiments, and the 
nadicr battalion and llank companies of the 1st bvt- 
talion of tlio 3d regiment, from the Botnbay division. 
'J'he whole moved on to the attack about tin ee o'clock 
in the afternoon, under the command of the lion. 
Brigadier IMonsou. I'he ti'dopsi, most ‘confident of 
sueCt'ss, coniinenced the attack, and persevered ii^ it 
for a considera'blc time, with the inost'rtlctcrmined 
hraVery; hut tlieir utmost exertions were not .siiffi? 
(cient to enable them to gain the top of the brcadi. 
Thd (MUllion, wliich wjjis the point of attack, was ex- 
,irt!ini:Mely ^teep ,* the resistance op][>08cd to them wa§ 
vi^oroufi, and' our tocii could only mount by small 
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paitios^itii tijnc ; the advantages were very gi*ent oij 
tlic bide of tJie enemy — discharges of grape, logs of 
\\<^)d, and pot? idled with coinhiibtihle inaterialb, im- 
mediately ^W’kcd down those who were ascending; 
and tho-wliolc p'arty, aftdr having been engaged in 
an obstinate contest i’or tw’O hours, and .suffering very 
sotoi’e loss, was obliged to rclinc|nish the atteinpl, 
''and*to rejirc td our trenches.” The loss of tlie Bri- 
tish amv^-iii thii» Iiyit assault, and that of the c()lh, 
amounted to .WO killed, anti IJ64 wounded • its 
W’hole loss, during the different attacks, uniouiited to 
upwards of thice thousand of the bla^cst of our 
trotips; while the iiueoiiditioiial suriender of the 
place was never attained. 

The Rajah, howtwer, again projxised the terms 
he l#ad forineily olUied, and const nted to pay three 
lacks of rupees to tlu miuy, and the cxpences ol tUe 
vnfv't Hostages were gnen for the regular discluugt 
^ of tliCbC. sums, at aliffeient instalments. Tints the 
last •jiriuce in India, who resisted tiic Riitish .irnis, 
was found to ha VQ made the nio-'t glorious deiincc 
of his iiulcpcndeuee, and to ha\e secured for himself 
Uk’ most honaurahlo teims. llolkar, hini.-»elf, allci 
* Itaving been often beaten, wa.s at la-it dt'ififtd by 
almost th*? " bole of his troops, and was obliged to 
e^^ape to the inoiiulaius, with a letinue ‘o sr-.mty, as 
was hardly sufticient for the jirottttioii of his ji ivon. 
Ill tliiin manner, an aiduous oiinpaigu ol eieveu 
inontii^ was completed, aftei oceaj>iomiig a groAter 
loss of hlood amt tn'asure than had, perliap'*. ovci 
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inctirred by the subjugation of aay sSn^c cliief. 
■Nor did ttjis daring and magnanimous Prince con- 
HSfenit to sue for peace till the Marqlife had retu^^ 
to Europe, and till he had witnessed riie,.downfai‘Of 
“all the great chiefs of his nation; and, like- another 
Galgacus, had the honour Of being the last man who 
dared to uphold tlie standard of inde{lendcncc in^is 
’native country. * < ^ 


To enumerate the victories obtained by Our arms 
. in India, and to describe the advantages resulting 
from them, will hereafter form the most pleasing part 
Of the British historian’s duty : but to render his liar* • 
rativc useful, he will have another task to perform no 
less necessary : It will be his' province to record the 
errors tiiat may have been committed, and the dis- 
asters'that'hRte followed them : "Where this ne- 
glected, history ceases to be instructive, and posterity 
CO imptove. On this principle the future narmWs 
of our late campaigns in the East may probably rc-'“' 
mark, that tiiey have berai almost uniformly attend* 
ed with too lavish an expanliture. Although the 
Mahratta war continued mily for the space of a fOw 
months, and the hostilities agajpst Tif^KK) were ' * 
duded with a|mast equal dispatch ; y<it a debt hadl.'*'-'' 
b^. contrafiill upon the treasury of upwards of 
millions sterling. Had these operations • heett: 
ptotecied by any .unfortunate event, or bad they evott^ 
ishlSte^'thc usual period of such Imtnchse tmUcttaic- 
would hav^ been doubtful, or rather 
frwn the impossibflf^y of eoMmandni^ 
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a sum ^d^u^te to their expence. In India, where 
the rate of interest is so enormous, and where war 
is ^n occurrcnhe* unhappily so frequent, its expence 
inest he redheed to a scale more nearly correspond- 
ing to the ^soui’ces of thh country : In the progress 
of increasing territory, and of annually accumulat- 
ing debt, opr earreer in Asia is rapid and dangerous; 
nor is it djifficuk to foresee that abyss of destruction 
into whi^ ijven a |pries of victories must .inevitably 
lead. 

The future historian may, perhaps, be credited for 
im{!lhrtiality, should he hazard another remark, that tlie 
treaties of peace with the Mahratta Chiefs, which had 
been begun and concluded almost in a single day, 
were at once imperlhct and precipitate. A subsi- 
diary treaty had been almost uniforndy concluded 
between thp ComiMury’s Government and all tlie 
neighbouring Princes of India, as soon as-tibie neces- 
sity of their condition mi^t induce them' to engage 
in tliat^jetksure : The Naljobs of Oude, and of tire 
Carnatic, the Nijxun, and the Peshwa had been all 
successively engagad to maintain a suhsidiqry force 
in^JIlcir own doininion§. Kxpericnce had proved that 
tills was the most effectual of all measures for^ the 
chcclcing them appetite for continued); and' fbr 
jpr^VjOnting tljem from plundering their own sob** 
|l 04 !|t,p; the expedient at the same time has iiecn 
found tg,,»up|dy.pay and maintenance for the,i)erge 
Udditiqn^ that i/me made to the Company's pativei 
army. In fonning|f<l||igi late treaties v'ith N 
Vox.. iiJ. 
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{K>rc Itajali, with Scittdiah and Holkar, thUfimportant 
kitipulation was omitted*, tlioqgh it iiad bceii piopoj.- 
cd before the commcnceinent of the.war, and thoi^ii 
oxperienre had so repeatetUy demonstrsted it to be 
' the most efloetuol means of^securing-thc Jicrnjiancncy 
of peace. Should a futuie war be altcrwards found 
neceb<«ary to check the aggressions of tljosc chiefe, 
tlic omitTCDcc may be justly ascnbedcto tl^c want of 
a subfaidiavy force in their tenitorifs, so ngeissf-ary to 
disclose and to check their hostile machinations in 
their commencemetU:**^ 

Tt is alleged, by those best acquainted with the sub' 
jeet, that our successes ip the East luve been ’uni> , 
foniily aided by a prejudice entertained among tlic 
natives, tl»®f Euroi>can skill and valour wci’o irr©- 
bihtibfo In every open and regular attack. It uiay 
hereafter be objected, that in the last of our cain* 
paigns suificient care has not been taken to suppoi'jt 
this opinion, so essentially nocq,ssary to our future v 
safety, amidst the"", millions of Asia. The s'mallcst 
victory, or even transient success on tlicir part, de- 
stroys tl^ salutary prejudice, and has always been 
found to aitihiatc tliem wiibth^ boldness and feroq^ 
of tigers j and iienrc, tliere is not, perhaps, on rccoK?;!,^ 
A smgle exa{{ft|^ ,of any detachment pur auny, 

’ . . 

% Tbe author hai> the sat'afartion to observe that these 4rea-^ 

ttnif hSea si**e concluded, and 4it)ib>itih0 Govertittenttef . 
Ifi^Ji4dt|)»tioQii1'M thesamividea g^r .necessity* whidi is 
here irolatpf out. 
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either turaiha; llieir backs, or yielding in a contest. 
Hint hd<> not bee n almost Ipstantly destroved. 

Tiu*’'vHr ^^iilst llolkar nhirti so soon succeeded 
tlic defeat of Ikionsla aild &ctndiah, should not, per- 
haps, h^vc been undertakeii till the Season had fa- 
j vouSbd, and till tnove certain means had been provid- 
ed of polling that cliief to ubandon his desultory 
vVat£sro, rntd-of fofcihg liiin to a decisive action. If 
' he could not be surrounded by a, numerous anny, he 
should have at least b(‘cn opposed by troops whose 
rapidity of inoicment was equal to his own ; and by 
• dotedbinents of sufficient stiength to resist any sud- 
den junction of his irrcgulw etwalry. 

These dispositions of the native armies, already 
noticed, having been demonstrated clearly, by fatal 
cKperitucc, have established a maxim essetidally use- 
ful hi indian warfare ; That hardly a sinjgle chut- 
prihc sliQiidd be haral^cd of doubtful issue ; dnrt that 
nd attempt should bo made, till every possible means 
had been provided for ensurij^^ success. 

” Had this maxim boea fbfiiovvcd hith'that strictness 
€b^'tq its importance, Coldpel ^9^300*8 detadun^at 
would not, perliaps, have been allowed to penetrate 
50 far, without suppor^ into a country tendcitd al- 
nt^st impassable by the rams; and had, the cujiise* 
qnences of <a clieck suiheientLy keph in vdew, 
that ofileer wonlth P^^P^? bav^e feceded a step 
beforr^ an enemv, wtjwrrctn'tU: was destrdction. 
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The same observations are, by some, ^(}ught ap- 
plicable to the storming of the fort of IBhurtpore. 
An example of European skill antf bravery being 
complcolly baffled in the presence ef the natives, 
in five difterent assaults,* was, they unagine, far 
more detrimental to tiicir reputation, than its cap- 
ture could have been advantageous to oiir cause.** 

# n 

Ilut notwithstanding all those exceptions, and 
after allowing these remarks, whatever importance 
they may be ftnuid to merits still ample room will be 
left for commending the spirit of our Indian Go- 
vernment and the conduct of the army. Itl the 
short space of six years, more Itad been done by 
Marquis Wellesley for the destruction of French in- 
fluence in the East, and for tlie enlargement and se- 
curity of the Ihritish dominions, than ever had, been 
accomplisibf^ by any Governor of India^ Through- 
out tha^ ei^tpnslve country he left no Europeans to 
dafbipline the native aip^ies, sor any independent 
powers undec whom ttey could rally, in order to 
controid the British Govomment. Under his admi- 
nistration, that government, for the first time sinqe 
its estid>lij}hment in Asia, lutd. the 0|^K>rtun4y of pui^ - 
suing improvement without the, oppqsi^f^ 

of wt open Ih^^joii^the contrmd of a^zivtd power. , 
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Coroijaftfidelt ,her dot^chcd possessions hnve 
nnited, and a' free commmncation estrfnUsliied be- 
t?vfen tJie Presidencioik, % circumstance which, was 
fbnneily deppndcnt on the will of (he Raja of 13c- 
rar. 

» 

d Thn acquisition made in these campaigns on the 
side of the Mysoie, Poonal^ and Gbzerat^ have al- 
so consolidated the British power '"on the eo'ast of 
lilalabar, andtopened new sonroes of i^mmercc on 
die west of India. And l^tiy, notwithstanding these 
ttcoeiisions of teprit!ory» the |is$ajlable frontier of the 
Indian Rmpito is aptoally lessened, by tlie averthilpw 
of tlur Mahratta confeclerac^. Instead of cncnlUi^ 
>as foitneriy) dieir vast empire, it is now conlined tq 
4 direct UnSf stretching across tlie ujipcr part of the 
peninsula. Enough, in, the opinion of many, has al? 
icady b^',4qne for tbp enlargepwait of oar power in 
tlic ipttveh also has been odected for iu se- 

iciijrity;t.s^ncp Ignore ptnple meai^ have been acquu^cd 
of maiqinining and of shearing the advantages, 
of a regulitt' govqriSpgnfe *, 

j. , very extent;, •wr IJgpterfli Em- 
pire impopm/^ .If its external defence 

be not di|Seid|:; thq.dap(S<^.pf |oisiB|* 

,it other is pq^hqpa«mu<digrea^ llie 

nmgnifrido m «uq.lnd|an rctodprs it of 

liecutiar important^ tp the .ns^ ppwer of Britaid, 

' the t^tpuroes of ,^q only survived 

tj^ ^ America, to general 



* 

«'<tped:tttiot>, eohtiimcd to flotoiiab, it cari huirtUy i>e* 
idiag;ih«dt*that after thcdo^s India, its navv < ould 
uiaintanvthe i^mb'^re^mineot rank. 

The intojnfe] energie& of a free, commercial, and 
cnlcrpribing iiddon, are g^eat, yef,« by adverse cii- 
eUm$ta]tiC( s, Uiey may not only bo wtakened, but uHi- 
^ niattily dc>dr(>Ved, The liaval et>iab)i^hin(>nt of iHt* 
India Company, ejcdlUsivo of die e^ttrti artd eouuh'y 
ycfrbcls, and drmeS crhftcis, amounts to upwards of 
ohe hundred sail of regiiUtr -ships : tli^'se arc mostly 
of a si/e fit to oceupy a statioti inilie line, while theh 
'^oev^ation employs pcdrly ] 0,000 seahien. Then 
army is already thata that 61' the state, 

I and the tcmtoiial revcntufea by irhiith' It is supported, 
amount annually to the sum Of ai?w.*iiltoen inilli<ais 
■«t<*rling: no compfiny, in fric records* of cowmieioc*, 
evor pdsseSsOd sitch a hHtgnifreefit 'pr^rty, or m> 
a tiaifal pouee; its tOss, svlum it arrit^cs, tnuM 
opefato poweifuUy to shako, if not id suth-drt the go-* 
vernment. Alibd^ andliumasio trOatincdt of the 
native Aif India, seems td pe one of the best means 
of averting this catastrophe^ which must prove dan- 
gerous, and which may^ piove fetal to the ]iarcat 
l^to. Over swvafitms extent of Mjpirei and over 
•liid" almost countless ihultitudeS’Of it[f'Sul^eets, a go- 
HD^meut Of and mutual wijBsal- 

kways Im found strOhgbr than h gpvtsft^ni oi foivr, 
'or of fear. 
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3, TJae.presaat state of Europe (which in its ori^ 
aAd ^ect% is wholly uniiQxaiU{^d,) seems to in* 
culcate new maxims an4 dudes for the conduct of its 
rulets. TltiB ^vernmeut of eveiy state which retains 
aijjy power, .or ev®[t the prospect of iude- 

pendepce, appears in tins oveptihl crisis to he iin- 
penpusly called upon to imptew! and invigorate all 
dlB resourced. * 'fhe fiew remaining states must eitlier 
provide for a ihpro combined, and ^ergetic deibnoe, 
or their nanaes must speedily disappear from me list 
of indejwndent nations. This seems now to be the 
only tenure of their eijcistence, and unless speedy 
compiMnee is given to its 'conditions, their ruin must 
i^^^ach with the speed of an armed man. 

* A 

It j[K)8terity shall hereafter enquire, what cucuui* 
stances have so rapidly advanced the external power 
and>the conquests of the Er<mch nation, at a {leriod 
wh(xi the «C8t of Enrope^ appar«lby at IcMst, enjoy- 
cd its full vigour and maturity, it can hardly fail to 
diScehi4lio true cwuse — ^an ilUbend jealousy, arising 
fronnMa|cof protrteted jdvalsitip and haued, be- 
tween the sunouodmg nations. This has entailed 
upon their governpients a scllishness and fatuity, 
which prevents fioih discejming their true 

'*']pt)p^sts, or the extent of thoir dtmger. In tliis 
fkate of blmd infhtootMMt Ewope still beholds thetn, 
year after yeari lalUng the easy* add almost willing 
victims, of a ped^Ut.'whom.th^ had^ in ftmuer times, 
often vanquislp^dt* 
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y.gourof lid’ measures has, fin those criucal times, 
not Only .effected the defence of all her tcn itoricss., 
byt has greaUy culargci^. her Indian empire, it bo- 
ho]^( a her tP j^novc to her new subjects, that tlie ge- 
nero!dty,qf,J$ntons ia not interior to their valour, and 
tliatiio diflfusing tjie blessings iof peace, and the bene- 
fits <rf good govornnient, they arejaot Icsa active dimj 
jwj the pwofift of victory, 

i. We are impaled to rodress the ^ievanccs, and 
apieliorate die condition of our Xndtuii subjects, iu 
to refute the odious calumnies and imputations 
which the jealousy of rivals, has cast upon oui- go* 
y/'i?mncnt. All tl»e evils which were ever nsenbt d 
to the avarice of Carthago, or the ambinonof Rome, 
the oppression of nations, and desolation of pro'xin 
CCS, havB,.been loudly charji^ against our Indin ml 
mi»jstiatit»b It has been accused of not merely m il »- 
verting tlt« ancient Mogul Empire, but of snlxitmitiiig 
in ite room a system of peculation, <anaTthy and ru- 
pinA and of conUdipg happiness of the iiative<i, 
ancmh^\property, to m<m pf dissolute livcb, atui 
profligate characters. 

i « 

'the first lOf these imputations contains ati anaclm)- 
Tlusm so gross and pidpable, that^ to socli us ate ac- 
quainted whh the ^stery of Indi^ it cannot possibH 
need any refutation; yet sinoe tlm illusbn W bc«ni 
bpr.ead[ aniopg tbn vulgar* ^ith uncommon nudigtiitv 
and succcs|^i,itj?^tai^ merits ^ontc notice, riom 
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every ouithentic statemeiit of historical facts, we leam, 
tlwtthe Mogul Empire *contained in itself the seeds 
of its destruction ; dial it wae at no period free from 
j^ss irregularities and open rehclhdn ; that the cn- 
cmachmentb of European oatioos seldotn ihterfered 
aid) die imfierial power ; and that the acquisitions 
of the Britisli, behtg the Idtest, were subsequent to 
its dissolution. 

< 

We leanor from the bistorian Ferishta, and in later 
times from die tcsliniony of men still living, that their 
aimies were not opposed to those of the Mogul. This 
historian, in one instance indeed, complains, that 
‘ from the nc^igence ’ Of certain governors, soitu^ 
districts on the coast had fallen into die possession of 
the idolaters of Europe but the coast was never 
completely subdued, and he does not assert, that 
these districts were pieviousiy in the po4se$$iott of 
the Emperor, • 

It ajipeafs also, from die most ^diendc rc^rds, 
that the Portuguese were settled ftt Chittogongrprior 
to die submission of Bengal to the Court of Delhi. 
According to the accurate Orme, the En^h, and 
not the Moguls, were die first possessors of a small 
district on tliC coast of Coromandel, of which they 
were deprived, thou^ tliey purchased it from a na- 
tive prince, die original proprietor* In fai't, during 
die splnidotir of the Mo^l empire^ the power of Eu- 
ropeans and e<ipecmlly of the :^|^ish, tSias too in- 
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consideraUe.to occasion any. alarm, much Icbs any 
substantial imury to the mmi of Dellii. At that pu- 
rioti the powelt of timsc nations was chiefly of a mari' 
time< nature,* and so far from impeding the general 
prosperity of the empire^ rendered tlic most essential 
service to its commerce, unef to the safety of its sab- 
j?ct 8 dnriCj< *tiieir pilgrimages to Mecca. This scr- 
victrwasjrcndbred in tltc most conspicuous manner 
by tlie l^ngUsh, who nut only humbled the puHcr of 
Angria, but extirpated numbers of the piraticed states 
op the Malabar, who had continued to iufe&t that 
coast, and to plunder the connncice of India, for no 
a peiiod than two thousand years. 

It appears, therefoire, to have been from the tiru- 
cherous servants of tl»c court, and from the usurpers 
of its authority, that tha Europeans have chiefly ac- 
quired thgr Indian possessions. Wh.it seems most 
reiqarkabic in tliese occurrences is, the comluct of 
thei^upstart priutes thcmselvca ; instead of di coding 
tlietwnnify of the Britisli, they courted their inter- 
course,'*'^!!^ regarded their alliance as a desirable ob- 
ject 'JTheir arrival at once opened a mat ket for Uieir 
commodities in the ^Vest, and encrcascd the demand 
them; while the importation of specie, in pav 
tncnt, stimulated tlie industiy of the indolent natives, 
and enriched tiieir sovereigns 

It was tlie ipfluenoe of these powerful moti\<N 
rather .than the accidental services of Mr Hroughtou. 
w'bicb, *80016 timc‘ albtf their settiemeni in i>en<!.i] 
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pnKuted for the firitbh the Pbirmattn of ttio 
ror, and tlie Setmmd of his yiceroy, ejstablisliing d 
commctce that had already been foutldmUtoally be-^ 
ueiidal Tfic fear of losinj* this European traffic *' 
and the levenue aeoiving front it, oflOn influenced^ 
the councils of the dative princes. It operated so * 
jjoaei fully on the ludc and tumultuary governmcik 
ofSuiajuii Donlali, in Bengal, tliat ho^sent pieS^sling 
invitations to the British to return* to Calcu^ 
a lew monthb after he had massacred the gremer parf ^ 
of their coUntiymcn, and expelled the rest flrdm 
dominions. In rcvehgiug this cruelly the India COtn-’ ‘ 
patty conC|uei’cd Bengal ; but it was from a priuj^' 
s\ho had already thrown oiF his allegiance to tlie 
court : and the imperial government, now 'reduced tof 
a shadow, felt no otl^er effect from the tratisactibd, 
ih,ui the overtlirow of one of its most powerful eoe- ' 
mk'S. iLircutUstances nearly similar at^dt^d 
British conquests, imn^aurd to tiie Moguls i and^Ke ' 
aged rcpreiStttflative^of their moparelis, derises. ^ tlio* * 
pre.sent inoiae»t'ffe>bi them, his dti^e protec d^p^ttuist <■> 
the cruelty of his eriemies, add bis only support uhli’*^ 
coiitoladoU amidst the infirmity of his adthmeed 
years. 

But liesid^ these tdledgcd cniaoachments of th^ 
India Cotupuny*^ the Imperial |Wi«rer, it has been * 
a^lfidled of cruelty and rapacity tpiritories that 
were diUS acquired ilpijl^tttjijhiddj^ supported 

hy ftc^. w 

have lioth 
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CD tilde Ap.tlvp ]|>rhices and their sulyecte. From thebe 
«mai|eriS» however, no coiiy)lViidt has bcoit hcaul. 
The favourabl^J wjew in which the princes vegan led 
tite>f^ttlct>icut. 9 f Europeans among them, lias just 
iiicen p<^tioed, and the sOntimcnts of tlicir subjects 
hayo been more unitormiy and decidedly in favour of 
Tn)i,‘BSurr »< 

The disbuwcmeit^ of specie to the native trades- 
uioli, and die security of their wages, which are rc- 
gulgily paid in advance, have enabled multitudes 
Among the labouring classes to suppoit themselves 
and then hunilies with a degree of cuotlbrt cx[tcrien> 
edit in abnost no other part of that counliy. And 
the new intercourse which has Urns benefited the Ja- 
liouring poor, has strongly contributed to improve 
duj i\iaxim8 of government, even among Uie natives 
dit^^vcs.^ Jn the vicinity of Eiuopeau factories, 
tho^e predatory bands, which had so long iufestetl 
the of the pei^psuia, have been gradually sup-' 
pressfri^by the operatipn of a regular police, Tiiosc 
tumults iriui d<*vastations consequont on '•o many le- 
vojintions, have long since begun to (hstqqiear, uud 
.have been succtoik'd by a*d('giic of ordoi and secur 
4ity, which aflbrd-> many euconrageiuent-< to the far- 
nwr and nianu^icturer that were tbniicily unknown ; 
hbnee the sun ouiiding districts have long enjoyed a 
state of much coinparative tranquillity, and uie at 
present distiijgiiijshed b^,,iH degr€p of wealth ami pio- 
sperity, vvlppb ^g^tfer lu anv oUu-i 

part of lh« In- 
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dia gimiratneRt9eei» tfaeae linoe 

Mid land revenues Maw gn^uslly inexMadod in fbeir 
different tenitories, and at present dorpass tlieiv 
amount in the most prosperous days ef die l^tdpit 
empire. 


These are the unequivocal sympton»rsnQt of Op- 
pression, but of ^ a just and equ|tabib goyemmoni! ; 
and that sucht is the couiparativei* state of Euro* 

pean territories, and the rest of India, we have thOi 
eoncurrmg testimony of alm<»t every person whoibas 
cxmnmed the state of that country, AcccHndhtg to 
the most credible accounts, every flourishing town id 
cither of their building, or has been supported and 
increased by tlieir commerce. The most maguifl- 
nent palace, perhaps, in the whole of Indie, is the 
work of tlie late Governor-General * t the great 
mosque at Bepates was constructed to tuqpciliate the 
Mahotaedans, and both the plan and execotioD are 
to be aserfli^d to^,Mr Ha^gS,* The mostmpei!4s 
monument of utthitecWal skill ’of which tmppHndih 
can boast, was erected by (Claude Martiii^ia priviWbe 
adventurer from I'urope. In a word, it Ims been 
olnervod^ that tthciever Eurofieans have settled,,! 


thme you invariably discern tlie traces of a more* . 
energeHo government, and the atebievemrnts of n 
qiOiv entetpiit|ag peojj^. • A #unjit satisfactory prodf 
of flict is exhibited by the gpotisoha oiid canton* 
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nienls that h^vc been erected by the India Company, 
for the dcfenc^of the coipitryv Rod llie iiceommoda- 
tion of the troof^fef T))ese buildinj:!;^ arc constructed 
in kylc far ^umassiiig every establisiiient of that 
kind in Asia, aria arc stiJ) uneriuallcd in Jiiost nation'^ 
of Europe. 

* By far. the greater part of those imj^rovcuirnts lia\ o 
been effected, by tho British nation alojit*, in the very 
infancy of her powc’r, and whih^ she- u :is yet contend- 
ing with her Europc'an rivals, and a inultiUide oriui- 
tive enemies, vviiich llicy liad raised u[) against iitn . 
Since tliosc remote ages of pc'acc and tranquillity, in 
which the Hindoos erected tho^e immense fabrics 
for the purposes of their siiporslition, and which are 
still se(‘n in the country, no buildimjrs hav(‘. been con- 
stnicted of equal maginficcmce, to those wliich the 
British have^erccted within the last forty years. 

If tois. proves nosPrly a just representation of the 
first Chi'll disiuiicul of the British j)ower in the Fast 
and of its su)^'ie{iucnt administration, we shall he at 
a loss to discover tliose bold features ol‘ iniquity and 
violence with wliich the euVy and disappointment of 
• rivals have painted it. The tribute of their hatred 
is perJaqis: no s^mall degree of praise; and it would 
be more difficult (were wc in this island unaquaint- 
ed with party rage,) to account for the unqualified 
rcjirobation to which it has beem dooiiuid by some of 
our statesmen and political writefs. A late orator, 
alluding, ^lerliaps, to tlic Mogul conquests in India^ 

VoL. III. i> * 
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thus exclaims *; “the Asiatic conquerors, had soon 
abated of their fcrociW ; and the short life of man 
had been sufficient to repair the .waste they had 
occasioned. But with the English tlift base waV en- 
tirely ditl’crent ; their conqdcsts 'wcrelaSil in the state 
they had been in twenty years ago. They had no 
more society with the people, thmi if still resid- 
ed in England ; but, with the view of makin^g fortunes) 
rolled in, one after anotlier, w§ive after wave; so 
that there was nothing before the eyes of tlic natives, 
but an endless flight of birds of prey and passage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food that 
was continually wasting. M'ith us there w ere no re- 
tributary superstitions, by which a foundation of cha- 
rity f compensated for ages to the poor, for the in- 
juries and rapine of a day. 

“ Witii us, no pride erected stately jnonuinents, 
which repaired tlie mischicls pride liad occasioned 
and adorned the country out of i^ own spoilsyr Eng- 
land had erected no churches, no liospilals/no pa- 
laces, no schools ; England had bui||<’^Mr bridges, 
made no higli-Ways, cut no navigations j:, dug no 

* Vide Burke’s speech on Fox’s India bill. 

It was not for many centuries that the Mogul conqiie^ 
in India were conspleated : and when ccyn pleated, aiimiat 
plunder was always a part of their system, on collecling tke 
revenues. The only hospitals in India for even the reception 
of natives, arc built by the English. « 

f The canals of India, fell to ruin, or were filled during the 
anarchy which suceaeded the Mogul dynasty The.only ones 
now In use are of EifgHsih sti^cture« « 
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reservoirs.. \Every\ other con(]ueror of every other 
description, h^d left soipe-n/'onunient of state or of 
beneficence behind him ; but, were w6 to be driven 
out India* thiS^ day, nothing would remain to tell 
that it had-tt^^ possessed, during the inglorious pw;- 
riod of our dominion, by any thing better than the 
oTfrang otitaitg or the tiger.” 

• 

The only .observation which this harangue can 
merit, is, that it is untrue ; and that^ in almost every 
single assertion, it is directly the reverse of truth, 
has been proved by a decision of tlie highest tribunal 
in the kingdom on a late solemn trial. 

The principal reason for adverting to it is to 
shew, that the irregularities of our first settlers in 
the East had created an unfavourable optinion of their 
conduct ; qtherwise no public assembly could possi- 
bly hgivc listened to a strain of exaggeration so gross, 
unfouh^ed, and atijSurd. No conquests were, per- 
hap.s, eVer ynade witliout some disturbance, and some 
violation of existing order of things. This at- 
taches to the very idea of conquest ; the first subju- 
gation of Bengal was, however, accomplished by a 
'Ibw Europeans, and occasioned less violence than 
any similar event recorded in history : If the fact 
had been otherwise, the aggression was solely on the 
part of the natives, and tlie guilt must be theirs also. 

These unfavourable impressions arc speedily wear- 
ing away, and a steady perseverance in a miltf and 
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conciliating system of,^overnmeiv( is thf)^ best* means 
of entirely effacing tliAn. ^n assiduous attention to 
measures of this nature will always <bl; found the best 
and most powerful refutation of ^tle ‘nialevokmit in- 
vectives that may have been tln^w^h”^t-agaiust the 
agents of our India Ciovemment. Several of the 
most rc-spcctahle of its servants, have^ng since Re- 
commended tliem to the Court of DiVectojra; ■actuat- 
ed solely by a regard for tlie covifort of the natives. 
A very intelligent work has lately been publishetf 
on the Hgricultui e and commerce of Eengal, by two 
of the servants of the Company *: It breathes Uie 
spirit of true benevolence, and lietails many rational . 
schemes of im[)roving the condiiion of our Asiatic 
subjects. ^V'ere thi'te plans found impracticable, 
(which they certainly are not) this v\'ork has still the 
jncrit of rendering tlie state of tliat remote country 
better known than it has ever yet been ip. Europe. 

With tlie same beneficent intffitions, a clcj^ynian 
of a V ery limited fortune, has advanced^ the sum of 
two thousand pounds to be distributed-rto the British 
Universities, for the tnost apj)roved essays on the 
mcan.s of civilising the native.s of India, and of diffu- 
sing the, Christian religion in the eastern world. <r 

* 

Though the disqni.sitions of studious and specula- 
tive juen may not, perhaps, suggest many arrange- 

* Mr ('olebroojs, one of the provincial judges, and Mr 
, an intelligent a^er (hunt in Calcutta. 
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merits of practic^ v^TSti ; yet’thesc essays are ably 
written, anS^ posset at least^he merit of clrawini^ a 
more general £g:tention to*a very important eiKpiirv. 

Selferal am^^thc natives are known to iravc matic 
the languaj^eanll literature of Kuropc tlieii* favourite 
study ; and their success has Ireen i>ro[>ortioned to 
their avidity In the pursuit " . Tb.e very idea ol’ em-. 
ploying^^ talents and learning of the most eelehrat- 
cd nation in Europe; in diseu.-sing the means ol‘]>r(;* 
moling their happiness, must pro\c highly' flattering 
to these mem Such persons in India, as every whc ie 
else, guide the public oj>iuion bytlu' inlkienee of tin ir 
knotvledge and roputaliun ; aiul although they nsay 
sometimes smile at tJie inofilitude of (he means that 
have been proposed for jaomoting tlieir eomfoib yet 
they cannot fail to rcceixe favoiind^le impressions 
from plans unquestionably lienevoli art. 

• 

4- Jn the last place, we are bound to promote tt.t. 
moral and civil inf[)rovcment of the natives ol‘ In- 
dia, from a -re gard to the safely and coinloit of tuat 
portion of oi^ countrymen who are seiiled anjong 
tlicui. 

0 

^ In India, xvilhout an eflicient police, and much 
care in the pitjvcntion and punishment of crimes, 

T> 3 

* TJiis is certainly (rue of Tuffussil Ilosscin Ka;i, ami many 
others, the employment of whom in diplomatic anti military 
stations has done much credit to our India ( 
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both life and property Vould shbn toecome altogether 
insecure. The native eharacter, hovrerfff amiable in 
some respects it may 'appear, is fre<|uently stained 
with vices directly hostile to society. The crime of 
perjury, from the great defects pf^tfifeii reli^oul sys- 
tem, is remarkably prevalent, and, in'man^^^nstances, 
renders the execution of justice difficult and impos- 
sible. 


“ Tlie prevalence of tliis vice,” says Sir James 
M'Intosli, “ which I have myself observed, is, per- 
haps, a more certain criterion of a general dissolu- 
tion of moral principle, than other more daring and 
ferocious crimes, much more terrible to the imagina- 
tion, and of whicii the immediate consequences are 
more destructive to society.” Perjury indicates the 
absence of all the common restraints by which men 
are withheld from the commission of crimes. It is 
an attack upon religion and law in the very point of 
their union for the protection of human society. ' It 
weakens the foundation of every'right, by rendering 
the execution of justice unattainable. 

Sir William Jones, aftey long judicial experience, 
was obliged, reluctantly, to acknowledge this moral 
depravity of the , natives of India. He had carri^ 
out widi him to that country a strohg prejudice in 
their feitvour, which he had imbibed in tlie course of 
his .studies ; and which in him, was, perhaps, neither 
unamiable nor un^ceful. This prejudice he could 
not longer- jpgsi^n the universd testimony of 
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Europeans, and tlse e^rmous’ examples ol’ depravity 
among the'\ptives^vhiciJ'dlTrx)ften witnessed in his 
judicial capacity. 


* 9 / • 

Iff ft socie^^Hus circiytistanced, crimes must of- 
ten escap^ delation ; and wlicn detected the ends 


42f justice must sometimes be defeated. Hence in 
India, the records of tlje criminal courts arc not a 
true inSStStire of the guilt of the coininunity ; and the 


security of individuals is much less ]>erfcct than in the 
absence of siich moral diseases. 


Thus it immediately concerns every I'uvopcau u ho 
settles in India, however humble his station, or how- 
ever narrow the sphere of his usefulness, to lend liis 
aid in suppressing these vices, and there by pixw^ent- 
ing the evils which ate the result of them. Every in- 
dividual settler in that country, occupies the station, 

either of a master of numerous servantj^, or of a 

# - 

magistrate or chief among many dependents. Jli.s 
influence is far gfeater than it was in Euroj)c ; and 
his motives' for suppressing immorality much stronger. 
The station \ie occupies will often suggest to him, 
that one of the most important ends of life, is lo 
render, some at least of the human race liap]>ier, 
and that this is most ettectudly done by making 
them better : If tliey fail in tims im{)i’oving tiie lot 
of the natives, the task will promote tiidr own vir- 
tue*".; and will assuredly refute , those charges of 

Sir .TauMB M‘Ii>tosh’s charge to Grand Jury, 

6 d' '4 . 
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iiijuslicc, rapacity, anc> which have often 

leeu auulc against theith —A'- ^ . 


“ It woakl l)t; invulious and uni]8(!oining,” says a 
late writer*, “ to point out the partw’ivdh.r ill cdM'uct 
ol’ those who have filled important sitfwTiwtis iti Bri- 
tish India, Their rapacity, their injustice, and their 

t '' 1 1 ' 

rontoiDjjt of religion arc j^ulfiects ol common noto- 
riety, injurious to that country where have 
spent their early luanhood, and dcstrutlive also of 
iiiorality in this, where they exhibit in dnrevcrenced 
age, instances of succ(‘ssl\d vice, and of opulent 
depravity/' 


^ MrCorkhiini, in an essay vfhich obtained IheBuchannaii 
prize in flic IJnivorsity of Cambridge, where this gentleman is 
appointed Chrhfian Aiivocafc, It is worthy of reniark, that 
no particniar niaivcrsatiou is here laid hold of, in order to 
ground this uinJistinguished and invidious charge. This, the 
modest essayist says, would be unbecoming : other moralisfs 
iiavc held, that, brforf libelling a numerous and respectable 
body of men with tiie grossest imputations, the charges should 
not only be specific, but fully proved \ it deserves notice also, 
that the iirmiediato occasion of penning this unprovoked and 
illiberal attack, was to obtain a magnificent ^ouuiy held out 
to the lilerary world, by one of those rapacious and aban- 
doned SCI van ts, who are here .^o cruelly stigmatised ; and, aL 
though it may occasion the reader some surprise, we are oblijr 
to add, also, t^bat this extraordinary production of the 
Christian adr^Cftie^ in the University of* Cambridge, was 
judaed by that M|n)cd body deserving of the prize. 
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Kvery body of nuifi€rous as that wliich 

contaihs the •civil, ^ militWy?-v»nd judicial servants of 
the IIonour£U\]lc Itast Irvlia* Company, must include 
individuals of alMiost every description of character. 
Tlilimunierou% Class of British subjects, who have so 
succ^^S^iKy supported the interest and honour of 
their country in Asia, have, with more Juslice Lu'cn 
^laracterised, as humane, liberal, and brave. A 
.‘Sj^lowance of pay, ample but not cvlrava- 
gant, haS^'ii-ffbnhjd the IJonojirebIc C<;]n;)an7 a 
choice of itA^sc'rvants, not enjoyed in the fr>reinn .w t- 
tleinents of any other nation. lienee in all tl»e 
branches of their service are to b(i loiuai many of 
,jd>iA highest rank, and the most liberal education. 
The civil deparlineiit, in particular, li.is long be(Mi an 
object of ambition to the young^jr members of the 
first iVnnilics in Britain, d'bis circumstance has 
productive of many advantages. jNIen of hereditary 
rank and Jdgh expectations in Burope, have been 
found unw illing to foifcit these objects in the I 'ash 
by acts .cither of inf'anncss or insubordination, d'heir 
duty as magistrates, judges, and oHicers, has gy iic- 
rally been discharged witliout that sel^i^h and illibe- 
ral attention to small gains and [>eciiirKU Y advantagCi^ 
which is yo a[#t to characterise the agents of a mcr- 
'ts^antilc hoiiy. Th(*y have accordingly been distin- 
guished by acLs not^of more charity only, but of niu- 
nilicence rarely to be found in any I'ank, of life. 

malignant climate , of and the ttncei 

tainty of life in a region whcTie it is^^o /frcj^iently ces 
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off by disease, has produced ^ong some individuals, 
that spirit of extravaganccj*trnich ip tlie same 

cause has created among the pars^moj^iious Dutch. 
This spirit, liowcvcr, is more thah^ounterbalaf^d 
by the habit of saving, mqjithly, a\siRall portion'^of 
tlieir allowances, to enable them to revisit tff^ mtive 
country, and there to support their advanced life and 
declining years : a period which all arc equally desi- 
rous to spend in the midst of their relationcj'l'^jd^ itf 
the bosom of their native land. j'' 


This is by far the mast univereal and steady prin- 
ciple of action, among the servants of the India 
Company ; and if they ai’e to be characterised ge- . 
nerally by any one prevailing quality, it is by an 
OEConomy in their expenditure, which is sometimes 
seen to degenerate into parsimony. In number, the 
servants of the Company, are little inferior to the 
civil and military establishment of Great Britain ; by 
blood or connection tliey are allied to almost every 
family in the United , Kingdom ; *their savii^. ulti- 
mately rest there, to the annual amount of nearly 
two millions sterling ; and for this immense sum no- 
thing is advanced but the expcnce of their early edu- 
cation : they have adventured on a remote and dan- 
gerous service, where they have hitherto successfulljf'^ 
upheld the honour and the interests of their country ; 
the comfort and isaf^y of such a respectable class of 
our countrymen^^ms of itself no mean inducement 
for attempting fh^^or^ imprpvein^t of our native 


.'ai 
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It belongs to ^nero^ty, which has hitherto 
been £hai'-£n^ristic of Bmons, not merely to aerniirc 
distant poss^ions, but to civilize and improve them. 

. Tl||^' at the^pr^nt moment command more exten- 
sive territories iA Asia, Afirica, and America, than 
ever fSr under the dominion of any ancient or mo- 
dern nation. It is of high importance that they feel 
and respect the duties of a situation, in which tliey 
“Itr^^'eoatroul the destinies of so large a portion of 
tlie humaii' V/icc. It is perhaps of no Jess importance, 
that the indh/iduals entrusted vi ith so perilous a ser- 
vice should be protected by tljc [)olice of the eoiuiliy, 
and tlie moral discipline of the natives. 

- . I 

In circumstances to which there arc attached so 
many arduous duties, and so much responsibility, it 
is consolatory to reflect, tliat by the very constitu- 
tion of human affairs, the intercourse of nations tends 
almost invariably to their improvement. There is a 
steady progress to civilization among communities 
much connected together, which is often concealed 
from tliemselves, and which arises not so much from 
the policy of government, as from the original consti- 
tution of liuman nature itself. To this it is owing, 
that amidst all the complaints that have been made 
'•fegainst the British government in India, so many so- 
lid, though unforeseen advantagei^ have been mutual- 
ly conferred on both countries. 

From this source the Asiatics hare derived the arts 
of printing and of ship-building as well, as the practi- 
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cal use of the mariners Vonipa^s. If Europe has de- 
rived frotn tlie East the beiwmts of inoit^aiiori, the 
latter has received in return, tthe Jennevjun improve- 
ineut of llie discovery, by whicli so ‘fnany tliousiiud 
livc's arc annually savcid’^. ^ If we ton?»idcr each^of 
these iinprovenicnts separately, it will be found to 
imply imi>ortant changes in the corulition of society. 
'Talsen together they as.'^uredly constitute the most 
solid benefit that on(‘ portion of the hinnarw,«j(rej)a<^ 
ever conferrt'd ii[)on another. 


All tliese reiiprocal advantages, which have ac- 
crued cither to the Ertropcan or Asiatic nations, it 
must be remarked, have arisen from no premeditated,., 
plans of improvetnent projected by cither party : they 
are wholly to be aserihed to the silent, but steady 
operation of an intercourse that has already existed, 
on a limited and imj)erfect scale, for nearly two cen- 
ttiries. Had the dialect whicli became the medium 
t)f communication, been less rude and imperfect, or 
better understood, there can remam little doubt that 
the mutual benefit resulting from this established in- 
tercourse, would have been more considerable. Hut 


^ The British government has interfered in spreading the be- 
uofits of this discovery among (he natives. Three medical gen-^ 
Oenun have been appoildt'd to supply the vaccine inultcr, and 
tu coTiciliatc the native^ fobs application. They are fond of the 
cow from religion^' prejudices, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the pracdkii^ ^of vaccination will be soon universally 
adopted throughodt ;®^^ whole pemns^dli^ and the adjoining 
parts oif 
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.siuc:e-the, languages of Asia are becoming, year after 
year, rnorcNfainiliar to, Kui'opcuns, it unavoidably 
follovv.s, thcit tlw coinniunication of knowledge must 
i|i*4UCurc become more rapid and cxtciiiive ; licncc 
tire itilprovenicnts of the ensuing century mast in all 
probability prove more considerable than either of the 
^last. The IJiiulustaiiee, a kiiul oi’ Uni^^ua Jrauht, 
made vaiious liiukcts, is the spoken language, 

of India, and has becuinc tlie key to all communica- 
tion with the native.s of that country. Our k^iov^ ledge 
of its dialects has gradually increased w iili tlie inter- 
course which called it forth, till at last the acquisition 
of.it has become ibc object of several expensive sc- 
ics and iusitutions. It is to be regretted that 
these subsidiary arrangements to facilitate intercourse 
between the Europeans and natives, have not only 
Ireeii too late in their introduction, but inefficient in 
their plan** ,The first adventurers in India enjoyed 
no assistance whatever in acquiring the language, ex- 
cept wljat their e.ir might adbrd them, as often as 
they attempted to converse with the natives. 

It was not till after many years that a few sterile 
and jejune publici'.lions appearetl in the form ot vo- 
cabiilarics and graiiiinars, and it was still later before 
niomshces, or. native teacli<;rs, were employed to 
instruct such individuals as might be, appointed to 
situations requiring, more tlian ordinary proficiency 
and' skill in the .native langnag^^C, 'Tor a series of 
vears after their first arrival in the , l!a.st, the situation 
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of Europeans somewhat resembled that ^ .a handful 
of soldiers encamped amidst, millions o^rangers, or 
perhaps enemies, with whose hostile.®!' friendly senti- 
ments they had no means of becopiing acquainted. 
The complicated functions of war, of govemfllfent, or 
of trade, were either intrusted solely to native agency, 
or vc!'y aukwardly discharged, ’ 

During this sterility, or rather total . want of the 
means of communication, die British settlers remain- 
ed in a kind of insulated state, unknown to the na- 
tives, and almost entirely unacquainted with their 
habits and prejudices. That so few occurrences ,of-^ 
fensive to tlieir feelings, or abhorrent to tlieir reli- 
^ous ideas, should have happened, must be ascribed 
to a tender indulgence of tlieir w'eakness, rather than 
to any accurate knowledge of their manners, or of 
their religious maxims. 

The literary institution tl^t was lately established 
in Calcutta, however well intended, has been found 
inadequate to the end proposed : It embraced too 
many bianclies of education : It contained profes- 
sional chairs for Cireek, ' Latin, Mathematics, . and 
Chemistiy, each endowed with annual salaries of 
some thoustmd pounds. It employed upwards of 
eighty Pundit?," Molavees, and Moonshees ; a num- 
ber often greater |han that of the |eholars. The civil 
servants of th6 tikpec Presidcnciiei’?,:,..vvere com] veiled 
to attend the terms of tliis College during three or 
four successive, ysatoj jat the annpal to tlic 
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India Corppapy of nearly a thousand pounds each 
individual : ^^ience the accumulated expenditure of 
the institution must have considerably exceeded one 
hundred tliouSand pounds sterling, annually. It is 
probable that the different seminaries established in 
England, may be conducted for a much smaller sum ; 
^though they arc destined to receive the whole 
of the miljtary'as well as civil servants of the Indian 
government*. The youtli being there unappoiuted 
to their stations, Avill not be entitled to tlieilr Indian 
pay : a circumstance which must at once preserve 
tlieir dependence on their parents and guardians, 
and. prevent them from being plunged into habits of 
exb’avagancc and dissipation. From ilicse semina- 
ries, it is to be hoped that in a few years there will 
issue a race of individuals qualified to extend the 
British intercourse in tlie Ea.st, and to communicate 
to the natbies a moic extensive knowledge of Eu- 
ropean arts than the more illiterate adventurers 


* The chief of those seminaries that have hitherto been 
established, arc at Hartford, AV^iotwich, Great Marlow, and 
lligh-Wycomb. The three last arc intended more parficnlar- 
ly for the military and engineer dcjiarttncnls. Such institu- 
tions have long been uniicrsal on the contineut. Their. insti- 
tution in Hiitaln, at a period so much later, indicates, perhaps, 
too great a trust in dur instilar situation. If odr military edu- 
cation be not more improved, and more generally diffused, 
how, it may be aske.4j arc wc In future <abc opposed to the 
armed mllliotis «f the continent ? 
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^\ho have prccedetl them*. In their hands,, tlie'fiscal, 
diplomatic, and iniliiary sarvices, miy^ in all cases 
be more ably performed, than by per-sons unacquainl-' 
ed \^iLh tiie languages of India : What is* particularly 
ap{)Iicable to our present view of the subject, a 
masterly and effective system of police will be esta- 
blished, aflbrding more perfect security to European*^ 
settlers, and comprehending a species of jiiscipline 
for the improvement of the natives themselves. 


* It is not meant to insinuate that the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company were in general ignorant of the native 
dialect-^some of them were eminently distinguished for their, 
great proticiency : much intercourse, in the way of business 
with the inhabitauts, had rendered them much more useful in 
the diplomatic line, than any of thejuniof members of the 
college. Among these we may rank Colonel Kilpatrick, Co- 
lonel Collins, Major Malccdm, and Mr Webbe. • 



SECTION III, 


C0NJ£CTORC:s CONCTRNING HIE FUTURE iKTEtU- 
#NCE OF THE BUlIJ'sH OOV^R^Mr^^ IN MOJUL- 
RATING THl. DrSPOTliAI Ol INDIA. 


The comnuinitiob of Asia, are distinguished from 
those of Europe, by two remarkable circumstances ; 
the despotism of tiieir government, Rnd the stationary 
state of theii improvement. I'he supreme poivei in 
Hindostan, whether exercised liy aij|Kmpcior, by great 
and independent princes, or by petty chieftains, has 
unifoimly been maintained without any restraint or 
4X>ntioul . Authority in that quarter of tli© world, 
even when delegated, is seldom checked; and almost 
itever cither or divided ; hence the rulers 

throughout ih Spite of tlieir per- 
sonal ciiarae^ eveit iMjinre their sub- 

'■ Vot. in 
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jects, in that absolute and despotic attitude, which 
in\‘ariably distinguibhes the gpvernmenl^/jf A«iia. 

*•« 

The poorer of the Siovercign, in the 'cast, being 
thub unlimited, admits of no change, or adaptation to 
tlie circumstances of the people; their lot is Ss sta- 
tionary and immutable as the principles of dteir go-" 
vernment, and precludes almost every hope of their 
advancement through those different stages of im- 
provement and civilLsition, which have distinguislred 
each successive age in Europe, and which have SO 
remarkably characterised all its different states. ' 

The present cmidition of the Asktic nations, strong- 
ly corroborates this statement of the nature of tlieir 
governments. They are all nearly on the same level, 
hardly displaying any perceptible difference in the 
advances made by one community supeirior to tl»c 
rfedt; w’hile history fully attests, tliat almost the whole 
have remained stationary, in point of improvement, fur 
many successive ages. Throughout the extensive 
range of Tartary, on the north, and the greater part 
of Arabia, on the east, the whole population has re- 
mained stationary, ♦and id the pastoral state, which 
admits of so small advancement in the ait^ of life, 
that tlie same delineation which is given of the inau- 
ners of these natkms, in the books of Moses, is strictly 
applicable to them at the present^ hodtit ^ 'rhoy still 
dweH in tents ; wkrtlte with inuntteitet^ of call )(' ; 
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and, beinp; engaged in continual hostility with sur- 

rouiuliiig tribdln, they sell* the \auquishud as slaves. 

•• 

* • 

In the middle and soudiern regions of Asia, coin- 
prcliendiiig Persia, India emd China, great communi- 
ties have long csisted in the agricultural slate. This 
condition, inviting to a more correct and extensive 
knowledge of the eoinplk ated subject of i)ropcrty, 
lias difiused considerable shades of intellectual ini- 
|!ir0veincnt, and peiha))s gicater plenty, as well as 
domestic comfott through their society ; still, however, 
both the principle and spirit of Asiatic government, 
•among all these nations, remains invariably the same. 
It is that of a stern and unrelenting despotism, Which, 
Without affording protection or security to the body 
of the people, is powerful only in chaining it down 
i(t a state of torpoj* and depression, wholly incompa- 
tihio with dll the higher advances on the greid scale 
Of human improvement, to which a more propitious 
destiny has raised tlie European nations. 

None of tlie Asiatic communities has ever arisen 
to tile character of a comma-ciol people, nor aspired 
to the llWik of a maritime power. They, as well as 
the European nations, have been, at different times, 
vanquished^ w'arlike tribes from nortli; who 
have not oftR^tgsyi^ their property, hut severely 
checked tho|aB|yy^incnt ; .j^y^^hese disasters, 
how'ever, thflB^i&V^e a«6<m,%hh renovated 
werpy «.'ct 
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maiiicd on tlicir old spuiibarbaroub level, but a few steps 
removed fmm the primaeval comlitujn ^ot our race ; 
and gr(‘iitly b<'lovv thatstandai’d ofwtalth„ knowledtte, 
and iiappinc&s, uhieli lias b«en attained in the weslenv 
qiiartci of the globe. 


The modem theory, theiefoie, regarding the pro- 
gre s of society, from its rude to a civilised state, 
seems to bear only a feeble and remote applioadon 
to any Asiatic government. It was first sketched 
by ]\iontcs(iuicu, and was afterwards copied, misun- 
dei’atood, or improved by a crowd of speculative po- 
iitii iiuis, who succeeded him in the western world. 
The pi ogress of nations through the different steps 
of the civil union, has been distinguishi'd liy these 
sages into four separate gradations, iniplving various 
degrees of improvement and cultivation. Tlie first* 
that in which men, yet rude, and feebly associated, 
^Vender through the loiests and w ilds, subsisting oft 
the precarious .supjilies of llie chase or the rivers ; 
^tlie second, is that in which they are occupied witli 
‘ 'pastoral cares ; tlie third, with those of agricultural 
labour; the fourth and Ijist is that in which they are 
emjiloyed in commercial speculations. 


This system, which vvould refer all*t'h|||aws and in- 
stitutions of nations, to that paiticular*wige winch 
they may chance to occupy on the s>eale pf im- 
provement, is ])cr)ii]|)S more 
, ther iuciuoditid^ ^ thati aatisfHctory. 'fp 
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the improvement d^f civil soefiety as uniformly pro- 
gressive, it 'aifords no explanation of the causes wliich 
so long detailed almost the whole AniB&ican tribes 
in the first, or savage state ; nor does it point out tlic 
means by *vrt)ich two only of these communities, 
(those of Mexico and Peru), wer^ enabled by; iccble 
and hi^itating steps, to approach the agricultural 
' .Stage of civil union ; arid least of all does it account 
' Ip^^’tbat insurmountable bar which, for so manythou- 
,*)^d,,, years, has detained the whole northern tribes 
in the pastoral state ; and for those impedi- 
.l^erils which have prevented all the more opulent 
■jfeiiculturcil nations of that continent firom emerging 
wme rank of coituuercial states. 

v,> 

^;.'A Idte writj^ of great acuteness and sagacity* has 
,|pciibed the sttdionary and seinibarbarous condition of 
^1, these Asiatic nation^ to the state of landed pro- 
si'ip^ity ip quarter of the world. Throughout;, 
fipiiriostan, ip particular, the prince is ©very whdre 
tile absolute prppiiclor' of the soil. Ip that vast 
cq^untry no great landholders ever existed, whose, 
combinations might resist or controul tlie prero^tiveSw', 
of royalty; in Europe, on the contrary, the history 
of almost eveiy state exhibits a constant and uni-e- 
mitting struggle bctil^en the sovereign and the great 
proprietors each of these parties seen^ ei- 

ther carefully watching or vigorop|lyr repelling the 
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encroAchments of tlie V>iher : In^sorae of Ihehe con- 
tests, ail the proud prerogatives of the spvercign were 
finally overtlirown, and on tlicir ruins aristocracy was 
established; in others, tlrey were, -controuled and 
ciicuiuscribed by certain limitations. ' Hence arose 
that variety in tlie structure of the different govern- 
ments of Europe ; and Itencc the uniformly absolute 
and despotic nalui'e of the sovereign power in Asia;* 
a quality which pervades it even through all its delep 
gations. Tljcrc, no powerful body of hweditary 
nobles ever combined to chock the encroachments of 
inotiarehical power. The prince, being absolute pro- 
prietor of all tlic lands in his dominions, was easily 
triuniphaut over every domestic opposition : if, over- 
powered by a foreign foe, (.which sometimes happen* 
*mI), a change ensued in the dynasty, while the nature 
of the despotism remained Ute same. 

^ “ What in.Maiice,’' says an accurate judge of this 

‘ subject*, “ can ht producetl from all tlie histories oC 
all the states of Europe, of great land proprietor- 
existing in a monarchical form of govennuent fot 
centuries, witliout occasioning any change or alttta- 
tion in tlic unlimited and despotic power of tlie So- 
vereign ? In every one of them it will appear, that at 
some period of their history, th^ nuthorily of the mo- 
narch has been restrained or stipphmted, perhaps an- 
nihilated, by the preponderating influence of the great 
lend propi ietotw. Has ever tliis be^n tlie e<i t in 

* Patan 00 the of Asiatic i». ihO 
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india, or even ony^wbere in Asia, at anji time, whore 
the agricultural allotment of land to tlic peubantry 
universally prevailed, aad the rents of tllte land con- 
centrated in tboa>overcign? Have not all tliose eas- 
tern despotic* govcmnients tontinued for ages, as tar 
back as the record of events can reach, by whom- 
soever possessed, unchanged aud uiuirjpaircd, whe- 
ther the sovereign authority was exercised by the 
native piince?., the (irecian, the MHhouniiedan, ot 
the Mogul conquerors, or by a coinjinay of English 
merchants? In all cases it was the same, whoever 
drew tlie land rents aud revenues, was undisputed 
absolute aud urbitraiy sOvneiga.’’ 

That the sovereign in Asia is the absolute proprie- 
tor of all tlic lands in his kingdom, is a ^losition, in 
^itc of volumes written to the couti'ary, now incon- 
testably established by evciy soit of evidence which 
tlie case wjll admit : And that the absolute command 
of such immense proix'rty should piovc invariably 
the sour.ee of unlimited despotism, is a consequence 
that caisnot easily be denied. We have for the estor 
blishincut ol these points, the uniform testimony 
of all Eiiro[)eans who have cvci visited that quarter 
of the woild, and obtamed’any competent knowledge' 
of its iii'-liUitions. Even such persons, as from short 
icsidi ‘ucc Could not gain very minUtc information, 
weie lidJuially led, by the circumstances of the so- 
veitiiin diawing all the rents of the lands, to regarti 
l^m jathe gi’cat propuetor of the soil. This fact, 
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fixMn t^hich there is ilo dissent^from ' any quarter, ' 
induced the most resp^table Etiropean travellers to 
concur wi^' one assent thai, idle Emperor was the 
sole executive proprief:or^:,^uiOT is the>testimoi:^ given 
by Ifernier, Manuchi, ‘I’hieyenot^ Chlu'din, Taver- 
nier^ ’and others ‘who vi^ted’Hihdostan nejirly at the 
same'time, and met togi^^r at *^ourt during the 
♦reign of Aurungzebe,< 'ftje perpetiiity of the leases 
held by the ryuts, (if they at , all adverted, to 
circumstance,) did not piteveift^them frthii forming'this 
conclusion ; leasehold property, even in Europe/ being 
deemed perfectly compatible 'with the superior and 
absolute rights' of tlie proprifetoh ' 


3. In every commentary or di^t pf Hindoo laW’S 
that has yet been published, the kihg^js declared to 
be the lord and proprietor of the soil. ; Much qf ^ 
pliistiy, and,, perhaps, still mCffe of ^mythplogicaljaiO 
^ is to be found in these venerated volupidspUiere ’ 
however, nothing to controvert this general pro- ‘ 


position, except the wild pretensipps bf th.e Brah- 
i^ans to he “ incarnations of the t)dity, and lot^s jgf 
Wf|icrfe'*cr^tion;” 


3.* Almost all the natives of distinction, botli un- 
der the Biitish government, and; under the t^tive 
princes, that^fe been cnjpTti^d1hi|JubU'fefcnc^^^ 
tjiiid therefore vireSl acquainted with the practical ap- 
of the maxims of Hindoo law, have uni- 

.tjOfthem oh th;j^ 


idrUSely anSM ered tfc 
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subject, by declai in^ the king to be tlie absolute pro- 
pfKtur of all llie laiuls in lus donumons. < 

4. Some gi'dflts of land, to favouied individuals 
are still m \5kateace, and being iinivei sully deemed 
autlicntic, atld the btruitgest and most direct proof 
ot this tact . two ol ihcse grants aie pieseived in the 
Asidtic Researches'*, m a transhiuon tiom Sanscrect 
engiavmgs upon two metal plates. The iiisl was 
found in the earth at Tauua, tlie capital of Salsi t, and 
llie M « oiul at the fort of Alonghecr m JBehar, and 
seems to « oiivey a grant of land, from a king or Ra 
jah, for iclij,ious purposes: It strongly inculcates 
the nuiit ot besiuning land in this manuor, imd, a1 
the same tunc, denounces vongcdnic against those 
kings w ho may resume il^ or who lake back the pio- • 
petty that had been dctlic.ttetl to religion, or reli- 
gious men ; inipl;jujg cleuily, tlu/iigli mdiicetly, that 
thj' power had sometimes been txctcisc'd by klngs- 
“ Exallc(3 sovereigns” it proci'cds, have given 
laiid: 'Jhis is the trut* biiitge ol juSUcc for so- 
vtifigns. rtoin time to time, O kings' that btidgc 
must be upaiicd by >on. lie who seizes laaiA 
given Ity himself, or bv suiothei, (sovtietgn), wilt lot 
among w oi ms, hinisc 11 a ot m, in the midst of or- 
dure.” ‘ 

'Fill othei of these dci ds is entitled, “ a Royal 
Giant ol land, engraved on toppei, and found among 


* Voluiuu II, 
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tilt mins at Monsrlievi*/’ It Ik trani<lftU*jd by^Mr 
Wilkinb, and hoiu upwards of five page'’, of mytliO- 
logical the ioUowuig pasbai;e is transcribed, 

as conve\ji.c, direct j»roof of the pi 3 »prKtury fignt of 
the s<)\tit‘pi. “ Uc It known, that 1 have p^ven tfic 
altove mil 'Honed town ot' J$ftu>ce)ca, whoso liinitb in* 
cludO the hclds where the cattlo gra/c, above and 
below the sintai r', witli cfil the lands belonging to 
togethei with all the Mango and Mudhoo trees; all 
its waters, with all their banks and verdure ; all Hs 
icnts anil tolls; with all lines for drimes, and re- 
wards for catciuiig thieves.” 

Tins paragraph i- the more entitled to notice, as 
it seems to contain a ]>ietty exant onumeiatioii of the 
nweniios and adviUitages that, in India, arc always 
attoclicd to tlie absolute projicity of land. 

It is not meant to deny l?y this statement of the 
|Ut)Ofs ot lh( soveieigii’s propel ty,tliat the lyutsoi cul* 
tn atOJ s ot the soil had no interest in the lands, 'i hey 
enjoyed the pa,s.<imory liglit, which was rot only 
l^ienabie, but hereditary- This righto! occupancy 
litJwcver, in oil casts, conditional, aiul pci* 
feitly compatible with the absolute piojieity ol tiie 
km(<; . It w.is held b> tlic lyuts in small poitions, 
iMivisimg lach bom ten to tlwrty ahies of aiur mea* 
SUM mint, . ml by u lease teinied Pottah, on the in* 
Viniabk i.iiulitjun of paying a stipulated iiiit, either 
in mom A oi giJn, ampuuting mi|uautity to va.iious 
tieiwition 'Oim timftsHo one lialf (jf the vih.ilc pro* 
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(tucc of tUe land, j Tliia' rent constitutes, over all 
India/ dfe^ovenue%f the sovereign : it is realised 
and GoUd(ii^d for the treasury in each djietrict, by a 
class i}f c^ciai agents, under the general 
d4||fUMfunatidb>of Zemindai^. These officers consist 
of various dusses and grsSlations : at dififerent times, 
and according to die extent of their trust, they have 
been named crories, zemindars, amuils, choudries, 
canongoes, JSdt, and uerc appointed by a deed of the 
^nvereign (Sunnud) ; which minutely described their 
dutiei}, and ilie mode in which they were to be dis- 
charged. 

Ibe office of zemindar, as well as many others of 
Hindoo appointment, became hereditary, or, more 
strictly speaUng, was renewed to the lineal descen- 
dants ; yct^ in all cases, this appointment, or zetnin- 
dary sunnud, was necessary before tlic new incum- 
bent ooul(| enter upon his office. This cuounistance, 
together with the name zemindar or landhdid;^, 
given to. this office, has led several writers (partially 
acquainted with the subject of Asiatic finance) to 
contend tliat the zemindar was the real landholder 
India, with the whole train of adjuncts attached to 
that chaiactcr in Europe." There is, however, no 
&ct moie compleally established, than tlie official 
nature the .zemindar’s appointment: He is an 
offii^ei of revenue, and his duties extend to the ma- 
Adgenieni of customs and excise, and to the maintc- 
nance of tlie pol^ of his (Hstcict, as well as to the 
collection of the'l^d rents. t^'cse inlromis- 
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sions, he was strictly accountabfe to povcr^meiit, by 
whom he was. appointed, with a definit' fealuiy for 
his niainteiMince, amounting, in ordinary^i^ses, to a 
tenth pait ul the ^nm arising from ip? coUectt^ *. 

Besides the remindars, in India, theic is but one 
remaining class of officers who c ould possibly be sup- 
posed to foim ans cheek or tontroul to the sovereign 
authonty , — that is, the class of JagUierdais- If a 
district IS couh'iied on an individuai fpi the purpose 
ol military deience , and on tho express condition of 
maintaining a certain numbci oi hoops alicadj^ 
laiscd, it i^ in (he ianguage of India, termed a 
jag/iier l^his howevii, could by uo moans be re- 
garded as a piivate proptily, or as a souice ol per- 
liiancnt powei or emolument to tlie individual on 
whom the giant was cuoforrtd : It was a public 
trust, and dui mg all tin more vigorous and he^thful 
plihods ol th( impel lal govumnuBni, such grants were 
hlj^ys resumeable at pleasure, oi granted only do- 
ling Hfc, lor, in eveiy I'ase, whether the son or a 
lelative succeeded to the jegliicr, a renewal of, die 

S ant socn#tO have been ah essential pichnnnaiy to 
e discharge of aii> duty, m the distiut thiib con- 
feued. 


* Vide 'liaiisladig# of « Firmatin concerning the coUerlion 
of tribute, 1 <incd by the emporoi Anrnng/cbe, m A H. 107e, 
nr 1>. I0C8. 
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It be granted^ that there exists in Ilin- 

dostaa^Sct^l examples * of* otlicr dccd-s and tfmm ^ 
wb|dl laqdb held: sych v, <is that denominate d 
Aityingha* by which {and w&s conveyed by the 
sovert ign, in pri petiiity, to a disthignishcel and higlUy 
&voured individual ; but this, as well as the talook- 
darry gnuit, was so seldom be tow eel, and in such 
limited portions, that nothing resembling a wcaltliy 
or independent class of laiidholdeis ever existed in 
India. There die body of tlie ryiits alone, howtvci 
humble their conelitiun, or limited in their eiicnm- 
stances, from the smallness of tlieir individual jios- 
. sessions, have always been rcgaided as the immtdi- 
ote hereditary tenants of the crowiu The iculs aix 
collected from them, and paid into tlic treasuiy by 
zemindars, each entrusted with a ilislrict of grealn 
or smaller extent, according to local oonveniouce. 
The lands<«o allotted to the collector as the sphere ot 
his official duty, were so far from being his individual 
property, that r small portion, termed nanlar was 
set apart for his mahitenaiicc, and tills fuitned 
always a part, sometimes the whole of his salary, 
wliich was strictly limited, to icn per cent, on the 
amount ot Ins collections. 

Nothing, therefore, in the whole ^in of military 
^ and civil officers, tliat numerous body which uphold 

t 

e * This grant coqYfycd real hereditary property, on which 
no zemitidar collected rent ; but ^0 seldom, that one 

^liaqiiaiiplc of such to a the only instance to be 

found dunnjf early pafrt Qf the Mahommednn goTf^rnxnent 
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the established system ttf the Ijlpgul govera^nt, can 
be discovered capable bf foi!^ing even ^/loqtwntaiy 
controul to the po\«cr of the emperor, ^he fpi^lipto 
guvcmincnts which pre^e^ed i(^ and formed the 
models aftei which it was iVamed/ were, by all iho 
most authentic accounts, exactly ia the same situa*' 
tion : £vcr since its downlall, the Sj:attered frag- 
nicn!^ of Its power, which have been Shared among' 
the present INlogul and Mahratta p^ces, Still 
pour under the same aspect, mairhedf by tlic rude 
features of an absolute and uncontrouled despotism. 
Nine-tenths of the whole rents of all the land in 
India forms the revenue of the state, and is collected 
firom a debased, unresisting, and wtetched peasantry, 
the severity of whose treatment, and the poverty of 
their lot, often force them to fly into the woods fot 
refligc from the liand of their 0]>pres8ors : even dnder 
the mildest rulers, tlicy have been compelled to 
malto'' their pa^rments, by what the Ayeeii Akbery 
rceOflomends *, “ admcaittions and atHpes Thus 
forcibly «m tlt^ induced to artifice and baud, ad 
the mily means by irhich they can elude tlie imprin- ' 
ctpled exactions dcspotip power.’ What M. Vol* 
ney f has remarked Of the Turkish goveminent ifl a 
diflercnt pa||d bffAsiu, is app;i|ieabl0 to the pf nif ^ 
Hindostan wiil|^|>ut^saaail dodger cxa^ialiom 
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th^ jblieptatihe rcv!||rts td'^ thilf Sultan, or liis- ddfcj- 
gh^jj'.'hhd chWen cam only redeem the suc- 
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public ofneer 

by <i|ath, is agreeable tb.me. pmctice all the go* 
vemt^nta of India j . aiw^ if thh 'sanx4;|hji% ciois not 
happ^hi^lhc ^demise. '{^^a-peasant or a tncrchaat, it 
is aibeMhess of the bait, tiiat it 

’ notice of the public, officers, than 

,rd ^tbV tfiie principles of j ustice; '* ' ■ 

■• .''tx'.. , ;'V:,!'' 

not follow, from ,^ese accunjulated proo^^l 
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juilascmeut in the tred*Q»ent of the cultivrfSWs ;i “ bc- 
“ cuiibi, accoidins; to the ^oui:> of Maiie hiui- 
telf, “ the luiii yt the feubjee L c<ui%i*tli a fhi?i»m»tion 
“ ol the iiiipeiial tieu&ure^.” The s>sfine faciupu^ous 
regard to the piutMrlioti of the ryut pcl^iultyb the 
Ayecn Akbcr^, the next authoiitative publicaiioii on 
Indian ilnancc , us translated oy Mr Crladyrin. Self- 
interest and necessity nii'ht dutaic these wise regn- 
latioiis. fus well as tenderness to tlie subject ; for the 
rents of the lantlwcre the rcyeinwj«‘«f the slate, and 
tliese Uowtil entucly from the cultivatoi^, whose 
prosperity was theretbre essential to the supply of 
the govcimiieul. 

Untbrtunafely, it wa» in prmtice rathei than in 
{heorp, that the Lisiein despotisms were tU'ficient m 
fdlbrding iiroletUon tv) t' e people. The gencml WJ- 
gti^tions iiiiglit be ivn'l'.. it, while their pholc virtue 
spirit was lost, intin the want of un efficient con- 
troul to eulorce thou prartital observance. That 
absolute, or over every dcjiaituient of govem- 
fnent^ cantered in the sovcieign, w.is not di- 
vided br {Kutietded out to delegates, w ho uugiit check 
the abuses which were c\ instantly .'■j'.iuging up,, in* 
particular dbpatimepts. The idea of a inon.iich per- 
sonally Imayl^ aiul reviewing the jnriicial crtuscs of 
an empire sblwjteilMvfe as that of Il.iKiostmi, is too 
id^Urd to bqrnr^^vaminpttlon. The hloanl (mi'ciors 
irtij^ppted Constantly surrounded with a 

of flattAii^l^^poOsxicated with <“vciy kind 

lafdhwipation. wliitdi was held'Wp 

* '■ 
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as tli^du^Siteg of unerrin;^ wisdom, could neither he 
founded oik;!rJeliberate investigation, nor upon sound 
principles oflaw^ WhalM. VoliK^y remarks eoncem- 
ingtlie succession of suhoi^inate ofiicei s hi d'nrkcy, is 
not inapplicable to tlie Imlian dcsr)OLisins . each 
“ these ollicers is the exact image of his nc xl su nevior: 

it is still the Sultan who coinman-is/' and ids sen- 
tence is tlie fiat of a despot, without any reference 
to the merits of the case, or to the maxims of law. 
It is true, that in eveiy village, or isemindary dstrict, 
there was always an officer of controul, wliosc duty 
it was to protect the ryuts from the exactions of the 
collectors : Two of these, the Canongo and Karkun, 
‘signed the zemindars accounts, and possessed, a- 
long with him, the joint management of the treasure, 
when collected. In practice, however, it has almost 
always been found, that tliese officers, insteail of 
forming any cfieclual controul on the conduc't of the 
zemindar, encouraged his exactions, by collusion, in 
order that lliey might participate in llic gains of a 
system of spoliation, which had become tod general 
to be marked with infamy. 

^During the whole period of the decline and full 
of the Mogul Jimpire, every successive shock which 
its power sustained, was allendeU with a concomitant 
share of relaxation in discipline, and witli a fresh 
train of abuses in tlie executive government. n:iese 
;abuse*s were always most conspicuous in the revenue 
department ; not merely from tlie circumstance of 
avarice and fraud being the most prominent defects 
III. F 
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in the native character, hut from tRfe va§t ti^hil^^r of 
individuiils which it was neoe.ssary to ein|^y‘iu col- 
Jecting a sum of up^vards of thirty inUliuns, made up 
of small payments of a fevvj^upees twice in< the* year 
from each cultivator. Neither the abused prevalent 
in this system, nor the means adopted for removing 
them, can be so easily understood, as by perusing 
the instructions that were drawn up for'the guidance 
of the British agents who first attempted to reform 
the finances of Bengal. They w'ere dictated by Mr 
Verelst, so early as and it is remarkable 

that, though only thirteen years had then ejapsed 
since the conquest of that province, no document 
has appe-ared more profound, judicious, and precise, 
upon that subject. 

By these instructions, each supravisor is directed 
to form a minute and particular rent-roll (liustabood) 
of the district allotted to his inspection. In doing 
this, he is cautioned not to trust to the general rent- 
roll of the zemindar, deposited in his ovi a cutcherry, 
which is formed for the express purpose of disguis- 
ing his fraudulent views, and filled with statements 
calculated to tally with liis oilers to government and 
his public accounts.' He is therefore directed to a 
local investigation oif the state of all the lands in the 
district ; aicertailt.their actual rents, by personal- 
ly visit inj^" each subordinate ^division ; and by exa- 
mining the rent-rolls of the smaller collectors, down, 
to the most inconsiderable cutcherry. 'I'.hus they 
were enabled to prbeure a list of the leases granted 
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to eack ryut, as well as the quantity of land conUiin- 
f d in Ris pdssession, and l^e real amount of the rent 
with which it w'as^charged. 

* 

By this proceeding, thts supravisors ascertained 
how far the reiit-rolls given in by tlie greater ze- 
mindars ^\■crc correct, and how far they might differ 
from those of tlie lesser aumils which were included 
in them. From all these precautions, it was easy to 
detect wliat portion of the lands and rents liad been 
abstracted from the general account presented to go- 
vernment of the larger collections. All such lands 
'^as were clearly proved to be illegally dismembered 
and abstracted from the roll, were ordered to be re- 
annexed, and wfere resumed by government. — ^To 
prevent all collusion between the zemindars and their 
agents, and to frustrate all endeavours to evade this 
enquiry, every one of them was compelled to shew 
his records Sind titles under the penalty of forfeiting 
his appointment : And tliat they might not be aided 
in concealment by the ryuts, they w'cre impressed 
with a strong belief that the whole measure was 
meant for their benefit ; and that all opposition on 
their part, would only rivet more strongly the chains 
oTtheir servitude. 

3ut, besides those sums which the zemindar ille- 
gally acquired by partial rent-rolls, and by secreting 
the lands and rents, he had alwnys a certain portion 
of them allow^ed him for subsistence, for which he 
paid no rent. These districts were termed Nankar, 
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froul tliis circumstance ; and were granted by ^vern- 
incnt, to simplify into one transaction the payment 
oi' officers’ salaries, and the collection of revenue. 
Thus the Jaghierdar M’as jiaid in land, for At liatcver 
niiui'jei’ of troops he had engaged to maintain : Thus 
also tile zemindar had one spot allotted him for rice, 
another for pasture, anil a particular tank alloired for 
fish and water. 

I’liese diffi rent grants, allowed originally for fa- 
mih' supjiorf, had all been abused ; and, by various 
encroaeiunents, sometimes on the property of ryuts, 
and sometimes on tliat of government, they had been 
enlarged to an extent far beyond their original in-, 
tent’ion. .Nlan\ other indefmiie claims and i>erqui- 
siles, eijiitilly hostile to li.e interests of the cultiva- 
tors, wf.c directed either to be totally abolished, or 
to be reti.’ced to a inoderaic amount 'fhese assess- 
ments, miner the general r: ,nic of N uzsifi'auna, con- 
sis.ed ot I • ovisions and 11. ney, winch the zemindar 
and Ills attendants clain.f'. during their ‘ progress 
tl trough tke country on thi i; official duty. Custom, 
and jierhaps the necessity . l' the case, had autlio- 
r'- od some o( tlicse conUabuiiv-ns from the inhabitants, 
but uieir rent nchnicnt was drictly taijoincd, in ■aij 
cases w here tiie avarice of the collector had increas- 
ed them beyond the necessary quantity. 

ir of imposing arbitrary fines was directed 
to be totally abolished, as a source of indefinite abused 
an inlet to rapacity*; so also was that pernicious 
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auih^nty^ still claimed in some parts of Europe, by 
which tlie proprietor imposes gratuitc is labour ou 
his tenants, the zemindars had coinperKd 

the ryuts to flesist from ^he necessary labour upon 
their own lands, and to attend to the arbitrary com- 
mands of ail aumil, who at the same time forced 
from them, under tlie name of presents, various con- 
trilmtions, so far beyond his necessary consumption, 
that they were sold by his dependents. Such are a 
few of the numerous abuses which llie fanner siilfer- 
ed in ins own district ; but they were far surpassed 
by the exactions vsU.di wore imposed at the markets, 
and at tlie pba.‘:., ,iiid pasiv- as he pi oceeded io dis- 
pose of his surplus produce, and convert it nao mo- 
And even after that object was attained, tiis 
j^iicvances did not cease ; for, as the rupees or 
specie was of various kinds, they wci o received at 
an arbitrary exchange ; and the discount or baiia 
became a new perejuisite of the collector. TJus nu- 
merous train of vexations, the British agents were 
directed to abolish, and to reduce the zemindar’s 
eniolumcnts to a reasonable compensation for ful- 
filling the duties of his oflice. 

By far tlic greater portion of the lands in India 
were consigned to the management of zemindars, 
whose conduct Influenced the happiness of the ordi- 
nary class of ryuts. — ^Their malversations according- 
f ly constituted tlie first and leading object of British 
reform.: But the revenue system had been com- 
pletely deranged in all its parts ; and could not hr 

F 3 
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restored without adverting to the state of several 
other descriptions of land. - The Talooks, Ja|^iers, 
and charitable or religious donations, were reconj- 
mendcd to the attention of j the supravisors. 

The Talooks were constituted by uniting several pot- 
tah holdings into one individual property, which was 
done either by purchase, or by a grant from govern- 
ment. The Talookdar on receiving this was exempt- 
ed from the zemindary jurisdiction, and paid the 
rents of his Talook immediately into the treasury : 
his tenants were taxed more sparing!}', and treated 
with so much tenderness and indulgence, in com- 
parison with the general mass of the peasantry, that 
these properties generally swanned ^\ith inhabitants, 
while the zemindary districts were deserted. The 
Talookdar, aware that his consequence and wealth 
would increase according to the number of his te- 
nants, held out every incitement to augment the con- 
course to his lands : and in this object he was al- 
most invariably successful, because powerfully se- 
conded by the natural desire of the peasantry to ex- 
change from a worse to a better situation. Another 
object of policy, the Talookdar pursued with .similar 
stearliness and succe.ss, was to watch for a season 
when the government was Aveakeneef by faction, or 
busied in other aflairs, and to make encroachments 
and ^d<litions to his property. Thus botli the number 
and extent of Talooks was greatly increased ; ' and , 
large tracts beyond the original grants were Qccu[)ied 
hy a privileged peasantry who bore no equal share 
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in the, general taxation ; and the revenues absorbed 
by a few wcafthy proprietors, who could advance no 
claim to these peculiar ^vantages, except tliat of 
having sacrificedTtheir integrity to their avarice. 

The Jaghiers, as well as the Talooks, liad origi- 
nally been intended as rewards to particular per- 
sons : The}' \^ere gifts of the crown, confirmed b}^ 
the Nizam, and expirablc witli life, but sometimes 
made hereditary. They were liable to the same ob- 
jection with the Talooks, that of jiroducing invitLous 
distinction of favourites, and sacrificing the gencTal 
to the interests of a few. In order as much 
.as’ possible to remove these distinctions, anti lighten 
the burdens upon the whole, by making it fall equal- 
ly and impartially on each individual, the British 
agents were instructed to enforce a surrender of all 
lands unlawfully possessed ; and to discover them, 
they were ’enjoined to make a thorough investigation 
of these grants and tenures, all of whicli ucre to be 
prbducell, examined, and registrated at limited tim^s 
under the penalty of forfeiture, Tlie eo&y, caviar, 
and zi'a-stc lands, which were without tenants, were 
directed to Ikj let on such favourable terms, as 
iftight invite ryuts to their cultivation. 

Such are a lew outlines of the precise and accurate 
instructions which were drawn up for the guidance of 
the British agents, on their first entering upon the 
arduous task of regulating and reforming the system 
of Indian finance : They indicate a knowledge of 

F 4 
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the abuses that prevailed, at once minute and pro- 
found. It would be equally dilhcult dnd foreign to 
t e purpose of this sketch ' to specify the particular 
instances in wliich these labours of*our, countrypien 
failed in the objects prci() 06 ed, or were exercised 
with success. The general pca,ce and prosperity 
that has j)revailcd through the provinces of Bengal, 
during a period far longer than any recorded in their 
history, afliords a satisfactory proof that considerable 
reformations have been effected. That the population 
and revenues of Bengal have continued gi'adually and 
steadily to encrease, is a fact uniformly stated in the 
annual accounts transmitted from the countiy. 
the effects of the British government in tliat quarter 
of the uorlii are to be illustrated by this sort of aritli - ^ 
metical calculation, they perhaps will receive a more 
satisfactory eulogy than can possibly be derived from 
the fallacious sources of indi^^dual opinion. 

(T ^ 

It would, however, be bold to assert, that the mul- 
tiplied and inveterate abuses of Indian finance were, 
by these eflbils abolished from the system : much 
has been already accomplished, hut far more yet re- 
mains to he effected : r-^^ny lurking sources of op- 
pression are yet midis ;<sed; and there arc millions 
oi acres still imrcclainicd in the vast wilds even of 
Bengal itself. A new aera will pr<rha(»ly be formed in ^ 
these provinces, by the c»pcration of the permanent' 
scttlcinent, technically denominated iht mocnyrcry 
system. 'I bis agreement was meant to confer upon'’ ^ 
the zemindars, and other occupiers of land, a perpe- 
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tual imprest, each in his own district, at the same rate 
of taxation winch w-as then established : The aiTange- 
ment originated with the British government, which 
by this act diveslt:d itself of all right to impose any 
new or additional assessnlenl on tlie lands, either of 
the zemindar or cultivator : consequently every ad- 
ditional acre w hich. Inight thereafter be cultivated, 
yielded a neiv produce i ntircly their own. The ze- 
mindar’s rights were now' proprietory, whereas for- 
merly they jliud been ouicial ; the powerful principle 
of self-interest was by tiii‘ means brought into ac- 
tion ; the tlofiiiT of bottv'ring their condition, that 
-smaster-vspring of all human iinp^'wcmcnt, was thus 
awaKened ; and the unumiiitioi.:' natives, were now 
stimulated by that fioweiful principle, which MaUhus 
has ajitly euoagh dcnoininaied the I'is medicatrir 
rtipublicae. 

This permanent setlleincnt, whicli first invested 
the zemindars with i'ee property of their districts, 
whatever are its dangers or its merits, is to be as- 
cribed to tlie Manpiis Cornwallis, aided by the coun- 
cils of Lord Teignmouth. 'Die importance of the 
arrangement was immediately felt, by every class con- 
nected with the government of India : the civil ser- 
vants, were most immediately interested, and they 
soon arranged ’Uj^flnsclves into two parties of a grand 
- weliium, euntaining the oj'poscrs and abettors of this 
measure. The latter contended that the zemindars 
liad been always projwietors, and that they were 
therefore entitled to the advantages of the settlement 
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as a matter of right. Sir C. Broughton Rouse, in 
his dissertation on the state of landed property in 
Bengal, stands foremost on the list of the numerous 
advocates of the proprietory rights dt the. zemindars ; 
Wliilc^ Mr Grant, the author of an inquiry into the 
nature of zemindary tenures, may be regarded as a 
leader of tiic adverse party. In consequence of this 
discussion tiius occasioned, there is perhaps no pro- 
position more compleatly proved than tlic official na- 
ture of the zciniiKiar s appointment. X^ie sunnud 
expressly declin es it to he an o//u e, (Kidmut), and the 
vciy' V orlc intended to cstabiisli the proprietory claims 
of this officer, incontcstahly proves the opposite dop. ■ 
traic * 

If t!ie advocato.^ of thr permanent settlement have 
coDipleatly failed in defending it, upon the untenable 
gi’ouiKis they have chosen ; its opposers, with per- 
haps much greater tuients, seem to iiavc been equally 

* DisseHation on the nature of landccl property in Bengal, 
by Nr C* Brough I on Rouse, Appendix page 277* has fur- 
ni.'^hed com pleat evidence against the whole chain of argument 
contained in the rest of the work. It Hows inadvertently 
from the answers which arc given by the principal Hindoo 
officers under the English government, to certain questions 
proposed to (hem. Maha Raja Bullub, the roy-royan, com- 
meiices his reply (o certain qiierie.< pi]tt>{^^m in the following 
words ; The proprietor, or lord of the soii the Knijicror ; 
zeaiiortnrs and choiulries are written as ojficersy and depend, 
condilionull y, on the carrying on the improvement and eulti.. 
vatikMi of the laud, and discharging the revenues of govern* 
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inconsistent. . Mr Paton, by far the most intellii^cnt 
writer on this subject, and the avowed opposer of 
tlie proprietory qlaims of thc-zeniindai'S, thus ai’gues 
the case : “’The specific remedy against that sort of 
tyranny which proceeds from the despotism of one 
arbitrary ruler, has at all times been the influence 
and power of an aristocracy ; and in those countries 
where that tyranny has continued for ages without 
abatement or controul, the accumulation of landed 
property, by individuals, will be found to have been 
systematically prevented. In Europe, all the checks 
which were imposed on the difterent monarchies, 
''’]5W;fcedcd from the exertions of the great land pro- 
• prietors ; who, wlien they were prevented from bc- 
k coming tyrants themselves, (to v hich they were vio- 
lently prone and addicted), eventually became the 
restorers and conservators of general liberty. Yet 
I think it may be doubted, how far it is politic in the 
English East India Company, or rather in the govern- 
ment of England, who non' possess the -Sovereign 
power of India, to transfonn their on n native oflicial 
servants in that country, to cnormoiJS land-pro- 
piielors, holding principalities rather than estates, 
and give up the whole cultivators of the soil, their 
on n inmieiliate Socage tenants, to the arbitrary sway 
of such locuH^m^s.” 

’*’^Tt inusrhc granted that the perinainrnt settlement, 

, by ctaiferring the property of their districts njton the 
zemindars, has invested a considerable numher of 
them nilh immense estates.* The zemindarv of Ua- 
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jeshaliy is said to contain no less than, sixteen' thou* 
iSand villajres, upon an area consisting of upwards of 
six millions of acres Mr Paton,, however, on his 
own system, should be t^e last pei s< ii who' coyld 
object to this arrangement of property, since, accord- 
ing to him, it is the specific remedy “ at till times 
against that sort of tyranny which proceeds from the 
despotism of one arbitrary ruler.” N'ow this is pre- 
cisely the species of tyranny which he allows has 
continued in India for ages “ without abatement or 
controul and which he admits, at the same time, 
to be occasioned by the absence of great and heie- 
ditary projectors of land. -j". 

But if the India government, after the downfall/ 
of the native, jwinces, has bcconjc the absolute pro- 
prietor of all the lauds of that country, as these princes 
most unquestionabl}' were, where is the check to the 
exercise of that des|»otic power which all admit to be 
a necessary result of such vast jirOjperty? ^Vl^crc are 
we to look for any efficient controul of that tyranny 
w’hich Mr Paton himself admits to have invariablv 
perpetuated the barbarism of Asia? One would 
have naturally expected* from this author, an eulo- , 
gium on the magnanimity of that governnicnt which 
contrived a balance to tlie futureyexefci.se of its own 
power; and which generously rais§8"i!LD an o rd er p f ' 
men capable of softening the rigours of its own un- 
qualilied desjxftism. That liberty, however, which 
Mr l^aton reverences in Eurojte, he reprobates as 
dangerous it'i India ; add that individual projMjrJy 
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whicli^he vciien -v in the vw st, as the precious re- 
mains of f'rc* i?*^titutions ol imperial Rome, ter- 
rifies lum "a. \sia as the ghost oi Poin[)cy is said to 
have 4one rival lu power, 

Whetlier iiit iVTarquis Cornwallis foresaw tlic im- 
portant etFects tliut iniglit result Iroiii tlic permanent 
settlement may justly he questioned ; but no doubt 
has ever been entertained, either of the uprightness 
of his intentions, or of the l)enevolence ol iiis mo- 
tives; it is probable that liis vje\^s in making the ar- 
rangement were limited to the removal of that gene- 
.o¥>^jmverty and indolence which be saw so uuivcrsal- 

prevalent in the country; and that lie imagined 
the boon of an indepcmlent property, which their 
oivn industry might increase, was the lu st means pos- 
sible of at once stimulating and rewarding exertion 
among the most useful class of all, llic cultivators of 
the soil. His conduct, in the lieat of party disputes, 
has been arraigned, as an attempt to revolutionise 
India ; to create petty .sovereigns independent of tlicir 
masters ; and to encourage treason and rebellion 
among the whole body of zemindars. 

If the zemindars arc to be considered as projirie- 
tors, in any sense, it is insinuated “ that tiiey will 
combine for t]^-^sertion of the complete and ab- 
Vs^iiaitf \lTwpii6wry right ; that they will very soon jf 
themselves, make tlie discovery, tliat tlic English 
*East India Company can have no just rigiit to levy 
from them nine-tenths of tite rents of their private 
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estates. 3'his enormous sisscssment from private pro 
prietors, they will certainly regard as too high a price 
to be paid for government protection ^ and tlie wealth 
that would How from a ten-fold multeplication of 
what they are permitted to receive, they may be led 
to imagine, will enable them to protect themselves 
especially if a few of those great proprietors of thou- 
sands of square miles of cultivated land, with innu- 
merable inhabitants, should determine to combine 
together tor that purpose/’ 


Mr Peter More, in a speech delivered in the 
Court of Proprietors *, adverted with great eloqu gnc rl: 
and ability to the dangers arising from this source, 
especially in the larger zemindaries, — such a.s Burd- 
vvan, Rajeshahy, and others. In the former of these 
districts, he asserts, that even a female representative 
is now rearing her head amidst the horde of conspi- 
rators, after long having kept you in ignorance of the 
conditions of these valuable districts ; and having for 
years kept back as much of your dues as possible, 
this woman is now resolved, if conspiracy assist her, 
that you shall have none at all ; — ^uo, not an existence 
in the country.” 


f)f Rajeshahy, he observes ; “ This zemindary, 
likewise held by a woman, the Rahh 5 Q^wanny, who 
determined that you should obtain none cmiToseTltH 


* This court was faclfl in Nov. 13, 179'J. 
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vantages to which you arc entitled by the custom 
of the empire, tlic lapse- of time, and the course of 
nature ; and, as if, to shew the ‘absurdity of those ze- 
mindary titlesi*about whic^ I ohser\-c [)urty delusion 
has run so wild, — this woman adopted a menial, or a 
slave of her household, of the name of Kamkissen, 
and obtained for him the title of Rajah, that Ik; might 
succeed her : '’Succeed to what ? — to the succession 
and management of your privileges ; and to the joint 
rights of the British nation, over a principality con- 
taining upwards of six millions of acres of laml. — 
And, I doubt not, when the exterminating plot sliall 
‘‘beViidJier developed, we shall find these names, e\ cn 
th< adopted Ramkissen himself, among the. list of 
conspirators for the same laudable purpose.” « 

This speech, delivered with that uncotnmon elo- 
quence of Avhich this orator is master, was heaixl 
with great applause, and ordered to be published. 
Happily, however, tor the Honourable C'bmpany, 
and the interests of humanity, the horrid plots and 
conspiracies, thus anticipated, have only been heard 
of at the India-House, where they may long contri- 
bute to adorn tlic speeches of the proprietors, w ith- 
out disturbing the tranquillity of the state. It has 
ever been among tlw independent or half-subjected 
wrinces^pf Indi^v^'and not among tlie zemindars, that 
.IdTemes of war and rebellion have originated : no 
generdl jilan of revolt or insubordination has yet been 
<lisclosed?timong tlic latter class of inliabitanhi; aliilc 
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the perpetual settlement, amidst so many dieadfiil 
predictions regarding its eflfects, has maintained its 
ground in quietness for upwards of/;welve years, and 
experience has already begun to impress it with the 
seal of approbation. 

One objection to this arrangement was early fore- 
seen, even by the projectors of it themselves ; it was, 
that the settlement, while it confers a perpetual pro- 
perty on the zemindars, seems to afford no sufficient 
check to their exactions from the ryuts, the actual 
cultivators of their districts. 'I'his numerous and 
useful body of men, has always rcmaincil in a.C'^n^ 
dition the most degraded and oppressed of all Jhc 
classes : 'Fhcy possess’ a hcreditarv right of occupancy 
in tlie soil; but the proprietory claim allowed to the 
zemindar, seems to infer that he has a right to raise 
the rents of his cultivators. I'his difficulty had been 
stated by lAtrd d'eigmnoutii, and drew’ the lollowing 
reply to his minute from the Marquis C'oinwaliis : — 

“ If Mr Shore means, after having detrlared the 
zemindar proprietor of the soil, in order to be con- 
sistant, we have no right to prevent his imposing new 
abooabs, or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, I must 
differ from him in opinion. Uffiess^we suppose the 
ryuts to be the absolute slaves of ute*ii £mindars, ev ery; 
begali of land possessed by them, must have been*-. ^ 
cultivated under an express or implied agrec'ment, 
tliat a cerlain sum should be paid for eadh begah, 
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of produce and no more. Everyafiddai or tax, impos- 
ed by a zemindar over and aboye that sum, is not only 
a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of 
the^steblisheS lajvs of the^pountry. The cultivator, 
therefore, has, in such case, an undoubted right to 
apply to government for the pi’otection of his pro- 
perty ; and government is at all times bound to afford 
him redress. I do not hesitate, therefore, to give it 
as my opinion, that the zemindar, neither now, nor 
ever could possess a right to impose taxes or abpoabs 
on the' lyuts ; and itj fi'oiu the confusion that pre- 
vailed towards the close of tlie Mogul government, 
or fiofm neglect, or ■wanl of information, since we 
flRd possession of tire coinrtry, new abooabs have 
been imposed by the zemindars ; that government 
have an undoubted right to abolish such as ai'c op- 
pressive, and have never been confirmed by a com- 
petent authority, and to establish such regulations as 
may prevent the practice of such abuses in future.” 

It appears, therefore, tliat the framers of this re- 
markable settleiiient, fully intended that every indi- 
vidual" ryut should possess a perpetual right to that 
spot of land which he cultivates, on payment of the 
revenue assessed on it; and that no encrease of this 
assessment should ,^er be imposed by any zemindar; 
ap(l-' farther itlis manifest that the respective rights 
of these two parties, the zemindar and ryut, should 
^main under the protection of government, and the 
courts of law, ill an equal st^ate of permanence and 

VoE. in. o 
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validity. The judicial establishment of Indian must 
thci-clore form, as it always ought to have tornied, 
tlie and Ifulwark, iu support of the rights of all the 
classes : I'iie number, inwigrity, and ttccessiBility of 
its courts, must more especially prove the secui ity 
of that numerous and highly uselul body of men, 
the cultivators of the soil. 




COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE, AS EXECUTED BY BRITISH AND NA- 
TIVE AGENTS. 


The necessity of a vigorous and impartial exercise 
the judicial power being admitted, as essentially 
requisite to the practical ends of good government, 
it remains to enquire, how far the establishments al- 
ready formed by the British,^ have ameliorated the 
condition cf the 'great body of native population ; and 
to examine whether they are calculated to promote 
its future comfort and security. 

The high respect, and liberal emoluments, that 
have hitherto been attached to the civil service of 
the, India Company, have generally supplied all 
its departments, but more especially the revenue 

G 
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and judicial, with persons of good "education, of 
some fajiiily, and considerable rank. The younger 
branches of several noble fbmitiesi have solicited 
appointments in tljis sendee ; and di^cliarged t^m 
with equal credit to their probity and taleiitsj:' In 
general, and viewed as a collective body, neitber 
tlieir accomplishments nor integrity can be compared 
with that of tlie corrupt and illiterate cazics in the na- 
tive courts, witliout offering an insult to their respec- 
tability. One of those civil officers is appointed to 
each district as a judge ; assisted ^ a register and 
clerks, he hears and determines all provincial can.ses 
in I he first resort ; and, happily for the litigants, his 
decision must be pronounced in open court, add 
agreeable to evidence publicly delivered. I’he whole 
of his procecditigs are not only open to the revisal 
of the Jiulgcs of circuit, but to the supreme court ; 
and his whole conduct is exposed to the eye of the 
government, with \v)iom rests his future promotion in 
the service. Tlie probity and justice of men in such 
circumstances, can hardly be said to rest in their per- 
sonal character, but is ratlier enforced by tlie publi- 
city of the situation, and tlie responsibility of theii' 
circumstances. " < ' 

That the natives expect just? and equitable deci- 
sions from these civil guardians of their. property and 
rigiits, is pretty evident from' their proneness to liti- 
gation, and their impatience of whatever tlicy con- 
ceive to he tlte ^lallest injury. ' Matters of impoi> 
tanee, and, in general, all causes iritijer/erwerresort. 
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are strbmitted«to the supreme courts, at each of the 
presidencies ; wtio enjoy the peculiar felicity of hard- 
Jy ever having btjen suspected of undue partiadly. It, 
is .not preten*«?ied, houevei;. by this representation, to 
csst/thai all liie petty differences of millions ol liti- 
inhabitants, can be decided In the few l.nro- 
peans in the remote quarters of a great empire : in 
spite of that* kind of gratuitous auiltority which is 
^conferred on each individual, by the natives around 
hipi, there, perhaps, rcjnaiu'> an inliniludc ot lesser 
grievances, which cannot be communicated to any 
European ear, and must thcretore remain for the 
arbitration of the natives tiiernselves. 

When it is asscKted that the police of tlie native 
governments, and tlic whole system of their judicial 
establishments is corrupt and detective, it is not 
meant that this fact sliould rest on general averments : 
Every step the traveller ailvanccs, actual proof of the 
">^sertion presents itself; he must every wliere meet 
the corpus delicti in a substantive form. Beyond tlie 
limits of European jurisdiction, you can no where 
pass without ahiiost daily beholding some marauding 
parties engaged in acts of plunder, robbery, or as- 
sassination ; and, to a European, the punisliiuent of 
these enormities m^ht appear ’ildmost equally lawless 
and irregular with their commission* The culprit, 
on suspicion, is hurried away before the aumilclar, 
and after a few loose questions regarding his crimi- 
nality, (perhaps without even tbfJ semblance of a 
trials) he is mutilated, trode with elephants, or be- 

G 3 
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headed; not so much to satisfy justice,* as to appease, 
the vengeance of an infuriated chieftain, on his pro- 
gress through the country, with ap armed rabble, 
who assist him to monopo^se, in his o\nii person, the 


trade of rapine and oppression. 


H; 




The appropriate titles of great robber, and great 
th '^, v\ hich some of the African despots have assum- 
ed as a peculiar epithet to mark their dignity, might, 
with almost equal propriety, be claimed by many of 
the Indian princes. 


If civil suits were not conducted with equal vio- 
lence, their decision falls little short of the criminal 
cases in real iniquity. — The rule of decision most 
frequently adopted was custom, or precedent (ma- 
vwol;) for the loose shreds from the vedahs or from 
the Coran, which might seem applicable, could sel- 
dom be collected by an illiterate pundit or cazy. 
llie universal pi acticc of ofi'ering presents and bri^g,. 
to the Judges, is full proof of their inaccuracy or in- 
fidelity in applying the authority of precedent to any 
particular case. In every new. territory, added to 
the British dominions, ‘those unpromising materials 
^vere the only elements remaining for the formation 
of a new fiscal and judicial systeip. The circum- 
stances of almost the whole of our late acquisitions^ 
were in a similar state .of derangement, and the ex- 
pedients to restore them to order, bear, therefore, a 
?^*TOnsideral)lc resemblance. I have Tselect^d as an 
illustration of them, the example of Mysore — ^fae- 
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cause J:he con|ucst of that country was more coni- 
pleat, ami the eifecls of a Ih itish administration are, 
perlid[>s mure discernible there, than in some otlier 
districts it •has* besides, the advantajj^e of being 

mdre ilotailed in the report of Major Wilks, the 

lesident, tlian the manageinent of almost 
portion of our Indian em 


The conquest of Seringapatarn, un(lf*r the aiispiees 
tlie ^Marquis Wellesley, liad x\w cried uf restor ing 
to the ancient family of Rajidis, the greater part of 
tlieir dominions in Mysore. Tliough th(' usurjiation 
ol' Hydcr Ally and his son Tippoo, Irad cuntinned 
forty ^ears^ the same princess nho had been de- 
tlironed, was still surviving at the contpiest, and has 
been constituted a regent, on th*‘ restoration, during 
the minority of her son. The policy of the ancient 
rajahs of Mysore, had constantly been directed to 
the reduction of tlie ditferenl poligur eliiefs to a state 
of dependence : llydcr Ally pursued the same plan ; 
and, towards the, close of his nugn, bad neafly com- 
pleated the task of reducing their direct authority. 

Such of them,*’ coutinues Major WTks, “ as con- 
sented to the payihcnt of a moderate tribute, (jic’sh- 
cush) and performed their military services with 
fidelity, were permitted to retain the exercise of the 
police, and of the ciyil government withip their re- 
sjk,^ctiv'e poliams But such as made a (letenuin?4i 
^resistance to his power, were reduced, and their land^ 
annexed to hiagoverinnent. It was chiefly in the 
ptode, tliat li^yder reduced most ot tne great polij^ts 

(4 4 ' . 
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within his territories, to a kind of obc|ii€nce pre- 
cariojjs, of course, from the habits of these people ; 
and always liable to interruption from any consi- 
derable reduction of the troops whidh he was forced 
to maintain in those districts. ; . ' 

Tippoo Siiltaun, M'ith a greater share of 
but with less patiencctind consistency , in his plans, 
imagined, soon after the commencement of his reign, 
that he had compleated the reduction of all the poli'^ 
gars. Auiiiils were therefore appointed to manage 
their jurisdiction : but during that complicated system 
of fraud and malversation, which grew out of the bi- 
gotry and gross barbarism of his government, many 
of the pollams, which were represented at court as tin- 
der its immediate jurisdiction, were in reality held by 
the poligars, from fear, fraud, or collusion, on the part 
of his officers. On tlie establishment of the present 
government, arranged by commissioners, and con- 
ducted under the inspection of a' British resident, 
there ahno-st in every district, tme or more clSd^ 
mants to hereditary jurisdiction The officers of the 
police, and even tlie civil niagistmtes, emulated the 
po}igar character; and .claimed not only indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, but the privilege of encroacliing on 
their neighbours. The zemindars, faithful oiily to 
their aucient system of corruption, permitted every 
ryut, who could ahbrd a bribe, to make a false entry, 
in the books of the district, of the quantity of land 
which he paid a rent. A few of these officers of 
better principles, attempted to correct this last a- 
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buse ; but th^ frequent, and lattprly the systematic 
assassination of such reformei-s, terrified their suc- 
cessors : Such efforts weite, therefore, feeble and m- 
effectual, and tended rather to confirm than erdtli- 
caftCj ihat base reciprocation of licentiousness on the 
pnefiarl, and corruption on the other, which had 
lifeen thus rivetted in the system. When to these 
circumstances we add the turljulent character of the 
Mahommedan officers who had all lost their lucra- 
'"tive appointments under the late government, the task 
of forming a new and efficient administration in the 
territories of Mysore, must appear one of no ordinary 
difficulty. Its early and successful accomplishment 
affords an evidence of the talents and energy of 
those uncommon men who were selected for this 
duty, as surprising to those acquainted witli the sub- 
ject, as it must have been satisfactory to the govern- 
' ment who employed them 

Tlie commissioners seem peculiarly fortunate in 
tiie choice of Poorniah as dewan, a native, who, to 
furnish a mind of uncommon vigour, added a most 
extensive acquaintance with the resources of the 
country, acquired during his administration of finance 
under Tippoo Sultaun. ' 

• 

The first of the measures adopted was highly po- 
pular, as well as happily diosen to quiet the alarms 

* The commissioners for settling the governmeftt of M 
W^Mr Webbe, Col. Close, ani Lient Col. Malcom. 
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of a newly cotiqucrctl country: A proc|fwnation= was 
issued, reniitling all balances of revenue, and esta- 
blisiiinji the ancient flindoo rate of assessment, so 
acci otalile, to a great ni^prity of the”l)opiil^tion. 
*J'be grand ilesideratum in the setileinent of aJ/ ,foV- 
iner conquests in India, was to lind a proper' eror^ 
ployinent I’or the vast body of irregular troops : nw 
ny tliousands of these iiad been enijTJoyed Jby the 
ancient rajahs of Mysore, and afterviards by Hydcr 
and his son. Their predatory haints were so inve-**^ 
terale and tlangeroiis, that it was necessary, eitiier to 
restrain tliem by the immediate presence of a large 
military force ; or, by proper employment, to make 
them feel an interest in the stability of the goverainent 
Tlic last of these exiiedicnts was adopted by i’oorniah 
without hesitiition ; and upwards of twenty thousaud 
were entertained dating the two hist years. — Their 
was to takt' .ill easy turn of service in fort? and 
;agQS to uhicli t.hev were atiaelied ; and wliere they' 
were paid half in money and half in land, to the 
monthly amount of thr^e riqices. This rate of pay 
was doubled as often as they were called av\ay Irotn 
their districts, to assist the officers, either of revenue 
or police ; and, although its annual amount forms no 
less a sum than !2i];5,000 eauterai pagodas, the 
pence is more, than lialanced by the advantages of 
the measure ; for it Is certain that, in the existing 
circ’iinstanccs of the Mysore, every expedient for its 
settlement must liavc proved fniitless witlioirt thu 
vm\ of till'*! grand preliminary arrangement. 
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By mcAns j)f this establishment of peons, a police 
has been organised throughout the country, not in- 
ferior in vigour and energy to any established in 
Indiai; andVithout sucli^a police no reform could 
be artempted of any abuse whatever. It enables 

f overnment, on any emergency, to assemble a large 
nd w’cll affected military force at a fe^r davs notice: 
and to this ^drcumstance is owing that tranquillity 
over the whole country, which has never once been 
interrupted during the five years since the establish- 
ment of the new government. Hardly any niunbcr 
of regular troops could have maintained this tran- 
quillity, had this body of peons been allowed to re- 
main idle and disaffected in the country. Nor has 
the maintenance of tliis corps been productive mere- 
ly of negative advantages; for, during tlic latter part 
of the reign of Tippoo, the system of private depre^ 
dation had been so completely organised, that a 
portion of the corps was uniformly i)aid by the ryuts 
as the price of their exemption from plunder. This 
powerful reinforcement of the police enabled the 
dew^an to relieve ttie country from this source of op- 
pression, and to complete the revenue system. Thus 
too has been accotliplished ‘an object never before at- 
tained by any former dynast}^ in Mysore : — The di- 
rect authority of the government has been introduced 
and maintained effectually over all the pollams with- 
in its territory. All the remaining poligars, who c- 
• scapfed the massacre ordered by Tippoo Stdtaun after 
the defeat of hi|i army in 1791> have acefepted mili- 
tary commands or gratuitous pensions : They now 
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attend the den-an in his official progress through the- 
cpunti’y, and are pleased with that deference and 
respect which iiis good sense .suggests as the best 
mode of uoaiing them. ^ , 

r 

Under such a vigorous police the ^vhole of the rcjr 
venue system became efficient ; the practice of as- 
sassinating the auinils was detected, end capitally 
punished ; and protection was extended, tor the first 
time, to the whole class of cultivators. It is re- 
markable, tliat, amidst the endless succesion of revo- 
lutions, .which in ancient or latter times liave dis- 
turlied every district of this country, no alteration 
seems to liave been ]>roduced on the tenure' by 
which the lands in cultivation are held by the ryuts. 
This tenure exactly reseuible.s that whicli lias al- 
re^y been described in Bengal, where it is termed 
potfeh..; and which prevails also in the lower Car- 
natic, i aider the technical denomination of mecras, 
an. Arabic term .signifying inheritance. It is the 1^- 
reditary right of cultivation, belonging to a tenant 
and bis heirs, entitling them to occupy a certain 
piece 6f ground on the condi^on of paying the cus- 
tomary rent of the distridt. As cultivation only can 
enable the tenant to pay this rent, it Ls lield, that 
w;hen that ce^.s his right reverts .to government, 
which is then entitled to confpr it ^pn another. I 
have met with no well authenticaife^ instance of a 
different tenure in Ipdia, except' in * the remarTtablo 
cases of Bednore and BuUunti ; where the property 
4f ihe aoil is vested in landholders, and where 
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here(filtanr oi' succession to that property is held 
as sacroJ d.s m any psjt of Europe. This venerable 
in.'ii'uijon ot hes’editary property in these provinces 
is-aseWbed to Se..; i Naiek, a rajah, M'ho governed 
that country at a remote period This peculiar te- 
J5_ure, nKleding military service, and so .much re- 
semiiliiig those of K'i ope, has, like them, had the 
eiK ct of ciie<’king ti.e .uithurity of d(?spotisni in both 
-districts where it prevailed. In liulluni the power 
of llydcr and Tiftpoo was always precarious ; nor 
was it completely conquered till 1S02, when its 
roads were opened by General Wellesley; since 
whiph It has remained in perfect tranquillity. 

The province of Bednore still more forcibly illus- 
trates liie poucr of a landed aristocracy in limiting 
the despotic pott er of the monurcli ; tor although it 
ttas conquered by Myder as early as I 7 C 3 , and al- 
though every nrreasure that lie could conceive to con- 
ciliate the landholders was adoptod, a conspiracy 
wa." formed, to massacre liirti, among the principle pro- 
prietors, and the officers of tlie late government. 
This conspiracy was punished by die execution of not 
fewer tlian tliree hundred persons ; the rest of the 
landholders, were disarmed, and their military ser- 
vice commuted for inoncy. Still, however, their sub- 
ordination to Hyder’s desjxitic government could on- 
ly he, secured by the constant maintenance of 25,000 
foreign troops ; though a more mild and equitable 
system of government would probably have attached 
• tlvdm securely to his person : In as far as the permap 
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nent settlement shall establish a similar* arrangment 
in the state of property, so far it will controul and 
check the despotism of governmcnt,o and furnish the 
first example in Asia of the rulers of that country 
having raised certain limitations to the exercise of 
their own. power. 

Excepting these two provinces of ^ednore and 
Ilullum, the rest of the kingdom of Mysore is under, 
the same auuiany mamtgement with other parts of 
Hindostan ; that is, they are superintended by au- 
mils, and pay a fixed money rent, amounting to one 
third of the gross produce, on the drylands; on the 
rice or wet lands, the assessment is nominally bne- 
lialf of the gross produce, but is in fact generally 
commuted for money. After ably, investigating the 
tenures and assessments of the lands in Mysore, 
Mt^or Wilks makes an attempt to estimate the rela- 
tive conditions of the cultivators compared with those 
of otlier countries ; or in other words to ascertain 
the propprtion of the gross produce of the soil which 
rewards the labours of its husbandry. “ lu England,’* 
he observes, “ it has been usual to compute one-third 
of the gross produce to form the rent payable to the 
landlord ; and the tvvo remaining .thirds to constitute 
the charges of husbandry, and tHe subsistence of the 
cultivator in equal portions.” From the most accu- 
rate calculation he could fonn re^B^ing the circum- 
stances of a cuombie or ryut, he concludes, that’ 
eacU paid to .govcrntncnt^an average rent of forty per 
ctfot on the gross produce of his crop : and that thc/i 

3 
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remaining sixty went to replace tlie charges of hus- 
bandry, and to subsist the cultivator. “ It will be ob- 
vious,” continues the report, “ that the expensive 
stock and machinery of an English farm will require 
a much larger proportion of the produce, than the 
oxen and ^impie implements of the Indian ryut th 
replace the charges of husbandry, and if, instead of 
the English proportion of thirty-three per cent, we 
^ .allot the Indian farmer the ample allowance of twen- 
ty-seven, there will remain to the ryut thirty-three 
iper cent, of the gross produce of his crop : and 
this he will receive without reckoning the profits ari- 
sing from live-stock, which the celebrated author of 
the Wealth of Nations considers to be so invariable 
a source of advantage to the farmer, as to be reckon- 
ed among the products of land which always furnish 
rent.” 

This calculation, which at once places the peasan- 
try of Mysore on a level with the English farmer, 
with regard tp the profits of husbandry, • is, perhaps, 
the most deceitful idea, which has been admitted in- 
to this judicious report The state of the countiy, 
as well as the small capital pf the farmer in the east, 
has limited the. possession of each occupant to the 
. pitiful extent o£ about ten or tw elve acres ; a space 
of ground so linaited, even admitting the profits to 
be at the same rate as in England, must at once re- 
duce the emoluments of a ryut to that of the most 
scanty subsistence. The fact is so : there neither h, 
opr -ever tt'a-f, any thing like, wealth, or even general. 
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plenty among that class of men in any part of India. 
That the security and comfort of the peasantry of 
Mysore was remarkably improved* during the few 
years of the British adminiftration tliat had then elap- 
wd, there can be no reason to doubt ; that this im- 
^ovement alForded a high satistaction to government, 
and a subject of just exultation to its agents, may be 
readily admitted. It remains, therefore, to consider 
the state of the courts of justice, and tlie internal ^ 
structure of the government, which was to preserve 
these advantages ; a department which the reported 
freely acknowledges to fall below the same standard 
of comparison. The appointment of a Brahmin to 
the supreme direction of the civil government, of 
Mysore, ensured a due regard to the ancient .institu- 
tions of the country, and to tlie ordinances of Hin- 
doo law. There is no separate department for the 
adpiinistratiun of justice in this ])art of India, with 
the exception of a few- cazies in tl>e .cities, whose duty- 
only extends to the adjjislmcnt of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters Among the Musseliitran inhabitants ; and of some 
officers who perform the same duty among the Hin- 
doos, under the guidance of the shastei-s, or former 
custom. The^umils .in each district have the charge 
of tlie police ; and, with the assistance of the peons 
already described, adjust all minor .et^cs of personal 
injury. The suj)erintcndance,Qf ,th^ aumils is com- 
mitted to three .subadars, apppl^ln^ to the respec- 
.tivc provincc.s of Bangalore, ChitUedroog and Bed- 
pore j and tho.se officer} direct the proceedings in all 
.iinportant cascS, vrhether criminal or civil. The' 

3 
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C6SS is simple and apparently more equitable iban 
what is commonly observed in India. TJie iicciis( d 
j>crson, on 4 q>pf('h( iision, is carrk'd before llie aumil 
or subadfir, anJ, if a public trial be found necessary, 
a pahclL{C;\ oj* comniission of five, is ordered to as- 
scnil)le in o[)cn eulclierry, where all the respectabk 
inhabitants have a njLi;ht of attendins^, and of bccoin- 
ing assessors. Ttie defence of the prisoner, and the 
evidence of such persons as he chooses to siiniinon, 
are always inserted in the procc'ctlings of this court, 
and forwarded to the dc wan for bis decision ; wlio, 
in all cases of dilliculty, or where life or liberty is 
concerned, orders a final bearing, and with the as- 
sistance of tlie resident, pronounces his judguicnt. 
Capital punishuiKTit, excejit in cases of murder, 
and plundering on the frontiers, iias seldom liecn iu- 
flicled. The five first years of the Britisli govern-' 
ment exhibits a most satisfactory diminution of the 
number of executions ; exclusive of the rebellion of 
Doondia, and some temporary insurrections, their 
^average amount seems only to have befii four or 
five, and, din ing tlie last year, only a single instance 
of capital punishment is recorded. 

Under the judicial administration of a Brahmin, 
conlincment and hard labour, as miglit be expected, 
were more Ijfjcquently resorted to, than the punish- 
ment of ; acc^dingiy, examples of this sort 

of infliction; sometimes amounted to two or tliree 
hundred*; owing, however, Jto the etficiency of the 
police, tlic number of these also are diminished; and 

VOl.. TJI. u 
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din ing the tihli year, 149 only were punished by 
contiheinent. In the circumstances of IMysore, so 
recently loosed from the restraints of* the ancient go- 
vernment, and so irenerally'intosted with insurrection 
and rebellion, those jniiiishinents may he deemed 
few in niunhor, as well as lenient in their nature. 

The mode of administring civil justice* among 
tljc" natives of India is hut imperfectly descril)ed in 
any uutlientic document that has yet reached Eu- 
rope. That established by the dewan in JXfyesorc, is 
simple, and bears a strict analogy to the forms esta- 
blislied for criminal causes. The aumil, the same offi- 
ce]*, presides in botli : in the civil court he has the 
pov.cr of hearing and determining all causes of dis- 
puted property, nai exceeding the value of live pa- 
godas, provided the process is carried on in open 
court. Cl] uses of a larger amount arc referred to a 
panchaety similar to that for trying criminal suits. 
The name of lliis court is derived from the nuuiber 
of its inei 3 ||l)evs, panchy five ; its form has at once^ 
the appearance of fairness and simplicity. In cases 
where both parties arc Hindoos, thepanchaet is 
ly composed of tijat class ; where they are of diffe- 
rent sects, tuo menihers are admitted to the court for 
each juivty, an4a fifth from the sect of the defendant.' 

In j)lain cases, wlicre no difference, of opinion 
has oi curreci in the par^^haet, the aumil confirms its 
aw ard, and forwards tlie^ proceedings to the; presence. 
In cases uf greater difficulty, the j)roceedings arc. 
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forwarded witli the report of the subadar or aiuoil, 
and the dewan, in coiiniKinication Avitli the rfjsident, 
jwonounce^a final decision. Thus, in all caui|^fr>vliat- 
ever, tlio part^e^ lia\o the right of appeal to the (le~ 
waii and re.-ideail; and this right is iacilitated in its 
exercise hy the fretip.ent tours made through tlie 
countjy hy that ofiicer. I'rom the known propensity 
of the natives to litigation, mucli difiiculty is often 
felt in kee[fin*j pace with the rapid cncrcase of suits; 
in Mysore tliis did not occair to anv serious extent, 
the most f( i'lile source of litigation, being stopped 
by the proclamation which announced the remission 
of call halances of revenue due to the govornuient. 
in this struclurc of the hidian court, we discern 
something analogous to a British jury ; but the Iona 
of its proceedings differs ntatorially from lliot obser- 
ved in ours. Before the trial commences, the plain- 
tiff first, and after him, the defendant, is required to 
give a cirenmslantial narrative of the transaction 
which involves the matter at issue ; this narrative is 
carefully committed to writing, and twice read over 
to the party, who corrects what has not been pro[)er- 
ly stated ; the document is then authenticated by lus 
signature, that of tw o witnesses, and a public officer. 
The correct agreement of this narrative, with tlie facts 
subscfjiicp.tly established, is considered as constitut- 
ing strong circumstantial evidence in favoil^ of the 
party, an<l its disagreement with any material fact, 
as amounling to the presumjptioii of a fictitious tdaim, 
or a false defcn<?e. The iiindoo jui isp« udcncc, it 
would seem, enjoins this previous proceeding, so 

H 
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nearly resembling the pnrognitmi of the Scots cri- 
mintil la«'. 

Testimony is next received, aeronling lo tlie forms 
jirescribed by the religion of eueli witness ; and, in or- 
der, first for the plaintiff, and next for ti»e (h fendant, all 
majltcrs of general notoriety being tU posed to, either 
by the assessors present, or by witnesses sununoned 
for that purpose. 'Jhc most c.ssential dilferenee be- 
tween the princi[)lc of these j)ro(reeding.s and those 
of an English court, 000*^1=113 in the degree of credi- 
bility which is annexed to testimony on oath. It ap- 
pears that the .spirit of English jurisjH’udenee is to 
receive, as true, the testimony (d* a competent wit- 
nes.s, till liis credit is impeached by contrary evi- 
dence. In the Mysore, as in the greater part of In- 
ilia, it is a fixed rule, to sus])ect. as false, the testi- 
ipony of every witiK^ss, until its ti uth is t)ther\vise 
stipportcd. As a consequence of this rule, it follows, 
tliat the pancliaets are anxious for the examination 
of collateral facts,- of matters of general notoriety, 
anti of all that enters into circumstantial evidence ; 
and that their decisions are much more influenced bv 
tills kind of proof, than is consistent with the rules 
of e\i<!ence to niiich we are accitstomcd. 

'J'his extraordinary mode of estimating the truth 
of cvulentr* in India, is [lerhaps best suited to its^ 
real vaha*; for the ipost|pnlightened lawyers in the 
country liave,. pronounced* their practical conviction, 
that the natives arc generally and lamentably defi- 
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Vient in that ordinary degree of veracity v\ iiicli in 
other countries is cherished as the vital principle of 
moral conduct. It may in part be ascribed to the ii' 
religious institutions, which not only fail in binding 
the conscience, but hold out expiations lor jicrjiirv 
in all its forms ; J)ut so gross a prai;tical dc'fcct in the 
morals of the jx'ojde may perhaps be more Justly at- 
tributed to the despotic government under which 
they have iinmcmorially lived ; Since it has involved 
them in the habitual neci-ssity of o})jvosing fraud to 
force. This view of the suljcct is more consoling 
to a bcm vyleut mind ; lor it admits ol the hope that 
the melancholy evil will subside on the establishment 
of a better ordt;r of things. 

Such is the geuci'al arrangement of police and i-e- 
venue, and such the plan of criminal aial civil ju- 
risdiction established by Poorniah in IVIysore, copied 
no doubt, in [)art, iVotn the prev ions institutions of 
the country : yet, evidently displaying a comprehen- 
.sive Judgment, in framijig a system so compelettts to 
correct abuses, and to promote the sol)er and practi- 
cal ends of good government. It is the opinion of 
the intelligent framers of this roj)ort, (whose hmguag*- 
I have used, where ncccsary ahhreviations wodvl 
]>crmit), that no oppression of any magnitude cau 
long exist, i)rovidcd the resident discharges his duty, 
lly the subsidiary treaty all measures of iinporiance 

an' ultimately referred to the e.ontroul of this ollicer, 

» 

Vhosc aulliority is meant to. form a iicco.ssary ci>cck 
on every dcpiU’tincnt, and i|, to tcmja'v and prohit' . 
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he add an ordinary degree of vigilance, the sub- 
staniial objects of a good government will be secured 
to the people in a more perfect degree tban under 
of the native governments of India. 

In a volume professedly written, with a view to as- 
certain liie eftects of the British power on the condi- 
tion of the natives of India, this ought to be deemed 
a foct of too great importance to rest solely ujion the 
authority of individual opinion. We therefore sub- 
mit to tfie reader a few objects of statistical enquiry 
relating to Mysore, which seem to place ^lie growing 
resources and encreasiug prosperity of that country 
in the most sati factory point of view. 

1. The population of the Mysore, during the five 
first years of the present system, has ciicreascd by 
nearly 4o,000 families, or, according to the most 
common computation, 202,260 persons. In so short 
a period, the natural course of population could not 
effect so considcmble an cncrcase ; it must partly 
be ascribed to emigration, from tliti surrounding 
countries, where a less perfect degree of security 
had induced the inhabitants to this measure. This 
very circumstance, however, forms a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the government, and may indeed be 
received as a direct proof that it is deemed by the 
natives themselves preferable to what is c-stablislicd 
in the surrounding districts. ' > 
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*l"hc actual state of population in tlio Mysore, (in 
^-pite of all the calamities it has sultcrcd under tlic 
late dynasty), seems to lead to u similar Cuiielusitai. 
That |)orlion of tlie country which has lately been 
rcsto’red to*thc native Knjaii, contains about SZjOOO 
square miles ; and, admitting tbe population toamonnl 
to the ordinary computation of 171,7-50, it gives 
the number of o7 persons nearly to eveVy square 
iiiiic. Thcfe is, perhaps, no well authcnticaicil in- 
stance of a greater popnlatioii in any j)art of the 
Deccan ; It is the more remarkable, Ik cause llic 
wliole period of 40 years, during which' the usurpa- 
tion of Ilydcr and of Tippoo continued, was distin- 
guished by almost incessant calamities ; Ilosides the 
miseries occasioned by the conquests of tJiese jirincc !*, 
and by their consequent despotism, ten dilt'erent in- 
vasions of ralta arndes arc recorded ; A\iu!‘e the 
'merciless ravages of Ihnv.crmn ITlTotvTirc stTfl’^nsiblc 
in the various districts which he nervatlcd m ^791 
mid J7.92. 

fZTTlie mcrease of agrii'ultuial jwoduce tisiqiporl 
this j) 0 ])ulation, is no less remarkable tlian the luct 
itself. A very great proportion of tliC annual pro- 
duce of Alysore depends on artilicial irrigation; and 
the most interesting subjects ot' statistical iiKjuiry in 
that country, urc tliose numerous embankments of 
rivers and 7mlla.s\ whicJi arc fornuKl for this purpose*. 
The dewan Pdorniah lias brought many tliouvands 
•of these into repair by incessant attention, and at an 
annual expence amounting^ from 1 to 200.000 pa- 

4 
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godas. Their past and present state, even on tb'i 
slightest com[)arison, will altbrd a very svitisfaCtory 
view' of the exertions of this minister and the pre- 
sent government. In 1 7y,9 tho.se wojfks had univer- 
sally fallen into tho most lumentablo sUito of decay : 
Tanks w'hich had been broken and disused from two 


to three hundred years, weie visiblt; in every } 'art of 
the country, and very many iverc overgrown with 
jungle, forgotten, and perhaps unknown, in the cour.se 
of these last few yeai s, every embankment and nulla 
then in use, was in compicat repair ; such even as 
may have been injured during the rainy season, be- 
ing immediately restored within the same year ; and 
during the same period, several hundreds of each 
description of these works have been rcpaiu.d and 
reclaimed, after having lain forgotten in the depths 
of the forests for two hundred years. ^ 

indu.stry of the iieople has been im[)roved 
and stimulated by these public etiorls oi’ gov eminent, 
and has begun to display its etl'cct.s in dill'eroa^ither 
direction.*. In 1799j the number of peojileu vil- 
lages amounted to 23,017 : in 1803, they liad en- 
creased upwards of 2000, having then ri'^cn to 
25,303, exclusive of 3000 more, whose lantks, being 
deprived of cultivators, had been reclaijncd by the 
ryuts of the adjacent districts. The nymher of plows, 
upon whose labour the whole population vvas to sub- 
sist, had cncreased above 30,000 ; and that of 



looms, from 20,000, to upwards of 30,000, oi 
above one-third of theK' whole amount .; while al- 
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at:ist every other branch of industry, whether rural 
or doTnestic, had encreased in a similar pro|)ortion. 
These iin[)rovcrnents liave been all effected under 
circumstances great difficulty ; they were partly 
accom])lislieil during a famine in the adjoining Mah- 
ratta territories, ^vlieii the Mysore was burdened 
wdth the sui)j)ort of upwards of 2 (),0D0 emigrants, 
whose lives were saved by its seasonable relief; tliey 
took place, al^o, during a severe contest between tlie 
British government and the confederate Mahratta 
chiefs, when it was drained by supplying the former 
ivith a large subsidiary force, and grain to the 
amount of 60,000 bullock loads. All these different 
arrangements, relating to the government of this 
country, were submitted to Sir A. Wellesley, who, 
with three other commissioners, direct(‘d their exe- 
cution ; and the impression made on his mind by 
their successful result, he tliiis e\i>resses, in con- 
cluding his dispatch to the Governor-General : I 

now' take the liberty of congratulating your Excel- 
lency upon the sticcess of all 3'our measures respect- 
ing tiic government of Mysore, and upon the pnicti- 
cal beneiits which the British government lias deriv- 
ed from its establishment, : 1 cannot avoid, at the 
same time, expresslfig an anxious hope, tliat the 
principles upon w hich that government was establish- 
ed, and has been condiicted and supported, will he 
strengthened and rendered peiinanent.'' The Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, under a still more perilous re- 
sponsibility, seems to have also felf a very full sense 

/ 
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Hi« minute on this subject ought not to pass' anuo- 
ticed in adducing proofs of ti)C recent pjospcihy of 
Afysorc, were it merely to record a Just encomium 
whici) he pays to Poorniah, the native ihiilimin, who 
administered this governmeni : “ Under the opera- 
tion of the treaties of Mysore and Scri!ic;Hi.atam, in 
the course of five years, that country has acipiired a 
<lcgrcc of prosp'Crity which it could not' [lossihly have 
attained under any ether system of political connec- 
tion, and has been enabled in some degret' to repay, 
by the efficacy of its assistance in the hour of emer- 
gency, the benefits which it has derived from the pro- 
tecting intiucncc and jiower of the British govern- 
ment. I discliai'gc a satisfactory part of my diitv, in 
availing myself of this occasion to record tlie high 
sense 1 entertain of the merits nbi'K services of the 
Dcwaii Poorniah. To the extraordinary abilities, 
eminent public zeal, integrity, judgment, and energy 
■of.fhat distinguished minister, must be ascribed, in 
a considerable degice, the suece.ss of the measures 
which I originally adopted for the government of 
Mysore, and the hapjiy and prosjierons condition of 
that nourishing 


Such has been the happy influence of a prudent 
l o-operation of British and native officers in the go- 
vernment of the recently conquered tOrritoiy of My- 
'^ort . In. almost every country-ih India, u’.icre the 
Jhitish power has yet been established, similar iin- 
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proyemeats might have been stated, and in sonic in- 
>itancoD to a still gijcatei' amount. Except, however, 
in the neighbourhood of the three presidencies, tliey 
have never been detailctl to Europeans with the 
same accunic^' and skill \jhicli is so conspicuous in 
the report of Major Wilics, from which this short 
sketch has been jirincipally drawn. 



SECriON V 


TJJOUGllTS CONCEHMN^i THE NATHHE AKD EXTENT 
OF THOSE CALAMITIES M'illClI TlJE NATIVE 
PRINCES HAVE SUFEKRED FROM THElll SUBJU- 
GATION BY BltrilSll CONQUESTS, 

From the different views that have been taken of 
the eiFects of the judicial power, \\hen exercised in 
India by the native princes, and by the lirilish go- 
vernment, it has a]:>pearcd, in the foregoing Section, 
with considerable evidence, that, in tlie luinds of the 
latter, justice has been more steadily, as nell as mild- 
ly atlniinisterod ; and that tranquillity, order, and 
protection liave been more effectually secured to the 
great body of the inhaldtants. Domestic cider, the 
first fet( p to external peace, has thus-been better pro- 
vided for : war, howc'.cr, tliough now. become less 
frequent, has nt;! ceased. Its incessant recurrence 
lias alv^ays been regarded as ihopeehlijr scourge of 
Hindustan : and it may Justly be quest ioned^ whether 
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a succession, even of foreign conquests, has added to 
its frequency in that country. • It will not, however, 
be denied, tlKit a’continucd series of victories gained 
by Europeans, niiist have forced the stream of this 
calamity with peculiar aim against those princes 
whom it endangered, either in their power, inde- 
pendence, or personal safety. 

During the last fifty years, a h'ain of successes has 
followed the British arms in Asia, more numerous, 
varied, and coinpleat, than liistoiy has recorded in 
the annals of any other nation ; we have had frequent 
occasion to notice instances where these conquests 
have been productive of good, even among the van- 
quished themselves ; it is fair to examine also the 
nature and extent of the mischiefs they may have 
occasioned : These mischiefs havt* flowed, either 
upon tiic people, as the general results of a state of 
war, or ujwn the sc;vercigu princes, whose power 
was overthrown ; or, they must have arisen from the 
distress in which they involved their families ; or, in 
the last place, froin the peculiar sutt'erings of tlie 
chiefs who discharged the public functions of go- 
vernment. 

War has, perhaps, been too frequcutly regarded as 
a source of pure and bnqualified evil : i5y the con- 
stijtution of liumah nature, it seems to be one of the 
established modes of comniurftcating the knowledge 
and improvement, attained 4y one porti<ju of our 
race, to the inhabitants of thb re.st of the globe ; 
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This mode of attaining so valuable an end, is, per- 
haps, the least desirable ; but it must be confessed 
to have been generally the most Successful. Many 
of those nations in Europe, which are at present the 
most renowned for the cultivation of all those sci- 
ences and arts w'hich adorn human life, and which 
render existence itself a blessing, ow'e_ much of what 
tliey now possess, to their former subjugation by a 
more civilised people. In Great Britain itself, when 
first visited by Julius Caesar, tlie: inhabitants were 
seen, either altogether naked, or partially clothed 
with skins ; and they exhibited before his astonished 
soldiers, every hideous form of barbarity, filth and 
wretchedness. During the four centuries of the Ro- 
man dominion in this Island, it is certain tliat the 
condition of the people was materially -changed : and, 
if they have since continued to improve, and to sur- 
ipass their instructors, by exhibiting to the civilised 
world an example of all that is rcsiiectable in human 
society, much, probably,, is owing to the deprecated 
ambition of that celebrated nation. What was least 
to be expected, that very injustice and thirst of power 
in which conquest seems to originate, appears to be 
gradually checked or allayed by its exercise or gm- 
tiheation ; for it is certain, that the direct criminality 
of offensive w’ar, with a vievi^to a^^ndisement, has 
never, till modern times, ei^i^ been fully acknow- 
ledged, or generally condemni^.'. . Alexander, the 
great conqueror of astiquity, whose atchievements 
were supposed to sp^|i^:«t lustre over his age, left 
his own country with thc‘ avowed design of conquer- 
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mg nations of whom he hardly knew the names : and 
so little ^vas he desirous of holding out any legiti- 
ibate cause ^or attacking them, tiiat tlic design, if it 
had existed, must iiave b&n frustrated by the ra[)i- 
dhy of his progress. In the course of a very te^v 
campaigns, he sjn ead the evils of war and conquest, 
(whatever ilicse c\ ils are), more widely in Asia, than 
all the European nations ha\o done in two hundred 
years, liefore him, his father had the demerit of 
over' uning ihe most cclebruteil republics of Greece. 
The Romans aftenvards, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, coiKpiercd every nation, which at that period 
was eillier accessible or known. So far from deem- 
ing .such enterprises criminal, there is hardly a single 
instance of any considerable addition being made to 
their empire, that was not rewarded by triumphal 
honours, and the public thunks of the stat<?. It is not , 
till the tiays of Tacitus that we lind the all-devour- 
ing ambition of Rome jiourtrayed, in those forcible 
invectives which that historian puts in the mouth of- 
Galgacus, and other champions of the independent 
nations ; Caesar, indeed, when he invaded Rrilaiii, ' 
gave out as a reason^ that the inhabitants sent ships 
in aid of his enemies in Gaul ; but that reason seems 
rather lo have been sought out afterwards, as an ex- 
cuse for a romantic exjiedition, tlian felt aa-.a motive 
for tlie enterprise. In short, the spirit of conquest 
and military enterprise, in the ancient world, so far 
from being regarded as a reprehensible passion, tiie 
ycij name of it was idcntiJ^^l.in tliic languagi', witli 
tliat of 17 / 7 MC itself. ^ ' 
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In modern Europe a different system was adopt- 
ed by the various states : Tlic prevalence of a more 
rational faith ; and the exi^'ciicc of'theii: situation ilt 
a close vicinity of smaller kingdoms, gave rise to a 
maxim of international policy, which directs that 
combinations should be formed among the weaker 
powers ; not for conquest, but to preserve their own 
independence, and to check power and ambition 
wdierever it might arise and become dangerous to the 
•existence or safety of any particular state. '1 his po- 
licy, technically denominated the balancing system, 
was long maintained in tljc Euro{)can world ; to- 
wards the close of the tifiecnth century, when tlie first 
adventurers from Europe reached India, and acquir- 
ed settlements there, it was recognised and pursued 
in the East witli vigilance and energy ; and power- 
fully operated in checking, or limiting the acquisitions 
•siaf any single pow er on the continent of Asia. 

■ * During a j>criod of nearly two centuries, the wars 
of European nations in Hindostan, were maintained 
almost entirely agjiinst each other : Their different 
factories had boon purchased^ not conquered, from 
the native (irinccs ; Hence the Mogul empire was by 
them suffered to remain unshaken, during a long serie.s 
of ages ; Tor it Avas not untfli middle of 
the eighteenth century that aq^xopsidorable fort was 
erected, or even a regiment rai|g^', by Europeans, in 
. any part of its territory. Its total overthrow miglit, 
perhaps, liave been in one or two campaigns, 

had thp EurojKjan armies ESen combined against it; 
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Ikut none of the foui' imiritimc states, then knoVn in 
India, made any joint attack or sorioue impression 
im that immense; but frail fkbriCf^ of Asiatic} povrer : 
’They suffered it to totter under its own unwieldy mag- 
nitude and to be torn to pieces by the rude and re- 
bellious factions of its own population, whicit was, at 
that period, ^koned to amount to an hundred and 
twenty millions of people. 


The British and French, the two leading powers, 
were fully occupied by that inveterate hostility and 
rivalship, which seemed to have been revived witli 
symptoms of acerbation, rather than abatement, by 
th^r intercourse with India. It was for the purpose 
of mutual aimoyancc, or of self-defence, tliat they at 
first entered into alliance with tiie native princtti;^ 
disciplined tlreir troops or engaged in their 
rels. In these contests, the French power,^^iP|^ ‘ 
for ten years liad made so brilliant a figurd IpQ 
East, %vas compleatiy checked, and tlicir 
dispersed tlirough that country : So loose, lioweveiV 
and unsettled arc the native governments in India, tliat 
almost any individafll may raise up adherents, and 
precipitate the country into war. From thte remains 
of the French many enterprising individuals 

were scattcrcdjjit liiiidostau ; these'Bmn, from 
necessity, atts^|^Jp|^nsclves to the uati^ princes, 
engaged in disdt|p|p||g their troops, and stlccessfiilly 
animated their leid^ with the same hostility which 
actuated all tticir own Long affer every na- 

entcrprisc of the had been defeat^ in 
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Iiidia^ tliesc iuddfeitigabk* agonti w cne busy at the court 
of Ilydrr Ally, of the Ni/am, and of Sciiidiah, and 
were jjucoe&sful in forming several grand eont(>deracie^ 
among tlie native princes, against the llnti'')! power. 
Almost all the late wars of tlie India C'omjiany have 
oiigruttd in this source. So fai fioin having been 
vk sit able or advantageous to tliat bodv, they have 
addid upwards of tliu'ty niillions to its public debt, 
checked its couinierce, diminished its rcvcmic, .md 
cast upon its government the odious imjmt.Uion of 
restless ambition. 

’ Even without the instigation of foreign eouneils, 
the princes of India ui'c prone to war; I'rged ih 
they have been, by party declamation at liomt*, and 
b^ French invettivcs against onr avarice anil ra]ia- 
aggressions have been not less ficipicnt 
Btlh obstinate. Kveu the llritish senate itself sc'cms 
^..e «t times listened to the.se misrepresentations, 
,.jlbh<ive suspected, lliat the incessant hostilities 
.f its Indian government, which lOsulted from its si- 
Inalion, might be owing to tlie crime of ambition. 
It made various < nactineuts against tonipu'sts; but 
wliat w a/ more cllectna], luul the object bc'cn attain- 
able, chai-acters were s<k'cu<l the diredion of 
Indian a|j||rs, tlie most ietn{^f|||p||tjy^ lor .stea(lino.ss 
and iiiodenition, and of the mc^ut^^^eacjiablc pro- 
bit} and honour Such ipialittd^j^ljPliu'slKniably lic- 
louged to umn\ ol'oni govcrmlrs, but moie <*ertainly 
to tiie late Mdujia.3 for, it is believed, 

that even tin’ nativ'i s thems^es, on the most Iryiiig 
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occasions, never once suspected, eitlier his justice, 
'benevolence, or integrity. Was peace ib India the 
t^nsequencejof these measures, of 6clecli£ig. , this 
tibbleftian ? or ratlier was not his a4n)ihist3^ti(Hl, 
without fault of his own, distinguished by a contest 
with Tippoo Sultaun, perhaps the most obstinate 
and perilous which has ever tried British valour in 
Asia ? It may be presumed, therefore, that . in such 
circumstances no governor of British India dan pos-, 
sibly be answerable for the continuance of peace 
that country ; the paramount duty of self-prcscrva- ' 
tion, being always more powcrfiil than the enact- 
ments of a statute, must dictate the necessity of war . 
as ol’tcn as such a case occurs. W'ar, avIicu begup, 
nia} cud in conquest, and conquest may leiul to 

More tlian half a century has elapsed 
Bi itihli East India (.fompany stood in the 
f.ovcrc.i"n of large territories in several par 
dia ; a&id, till witliin these few last years, 
its princes had never felt theyveight,. and' |iar(lly the 
influence of its pojvc^. Possessed of irrcsfetihlc au- 
tliority, and wirroundcd with so inahj' «olirccs of 
provocal ion, periwyk there is seldom 'a^rdecl by 
histoly any simi|R|Huplc of forbearance^pd mo- 
deration.' The ^ pa^-rs of men, taken in ilie' ag- 
gregate,, are, in w^p^nUies, and in sintlltl^ situ- 
|i( lions, nearly alilse^:a which forbids 

us to ascribe this itihigolfi^VMt'un’ence to the inch- 
' vidtid 'irluc, or t hcvt^6^di|||mon moderation, of ouF 
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:ncl^ Statesmen. Its true cause will be found 
high responsibility which the free government 
Pritain iniposes on tlie different ^ents of itf," 
power. PubUc opinion Is, there, at once invigo- 
rated and enli^itencd by the liberty ot the press? 
and it forms the grand court in which all ministerial 
delinquency is tried in the first, and in the last 
sart; it is as difficult to escape from the authority 
of this incorruptible court, as it is impossible to ap- 
from its sentence ; and, fortunately, the culprit 
whom it . decidedly condemns can expect but little 
ffivour before any inferior tribunah Almost the 
:whole of the , governors of British India, have had 
their merits, more or less, strictiy canvas^d by this 
great arbiter of iheir fame : Hem» their modera- 
Ijon; and hence the reputation witli which they 
i|(many of them at least) retired to the bosom 
country. Notwithstanding the clamour of 

f POnd tlie long and rigorous prosecutions, to 
some of our Indian statesmen hav^ lately 
been subjected, there is not, upon record, atoy One 
case of uqp^ovbked a^ession of the native princes 
that has l^^i|.fully made out them. 

The last ifiar against Holkar 
a markfljP objection to this ^ 

■airival oif the late dispatched 
appealed that tiie attack andt ^ 
more strictly of his own procunng, 

"^almost any war in Indla.^ jVoin his own correspon- 


hy some, deeme<!l^ 
"^on ; but, on thi 
India, it clearly 
of that chief, was 
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dctRse, as well as that of General liakh fUid tlie Go- 
vemor-Generatl, it is manifest that he had maixdied 
his army from his country to inforce the payment of 
\(Chout) tribute ‘from thg allies^of die Company; 
Idiat, while his letters to diere officers wfeire fiUi^::W|di 
'the common slang of Indian hypocrisy, breathing 
nothing but the “ most earnest desire of strengthen- 
ing the bonds of amity and friendship,” he was at the 
same instant corresponding with the princes of Up- 
per India, and endeavouring to excite the allies tuid 
subjects of Britain to form a grand confede^cy. 
against her. In answer to the femopstrance of 
the commander in chief, requesting him to cease 
hokility, and withdraw his army from the territory 
of the British a,llies, he writes/ As I entertain no 
improper ill-will in my friendly heart against you, 
which might rise to hostility, how should I do i^ay 
thing contrary to firiendship? — ^before 
me, I had resolved to marcli ; and have , “ 
now, in consequence of your letter to me ; 
ip nq., manner hold any’iinproper language to yc 
fd^ds.” Holkar had ndt, in realitj', marched away 
'Ms troops ; and ne^r meant to' do s6, as appeared » 
afterwards from a ifroferPnee with his two atnbassa- 
dors, held by General I^ake. After this evasive cor- 
^ rcj^pondencc h|^||s i»e supposed, ptit^lie general 
on Iiis guard, ^ ^^|p|i rnishcd time for ' i||, chiefs to 
asscnilile, the mask, and boldly de- 

manded cortaitrPlwftorics to l)C conferte'd' :pn liim, 
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Verniweiit, \%]th kn tinliinited permission to exacf the 
diit)Cli::fi*om their allies*. 


1 Such ondisguise^ pretensions brought *1116 negotia- 
^ 6 n to a short issue r it dissiiiatcd every doubt in the, 
mind of I^ord Lake, regarding the neccs&ity of re-* 
sistancc ; for it conferred upon him tlic same right 
9 f forcibly opposing Holkar, that every individual 
possesses of repelling the attacks of a robber. 


, (After having successfully repelled the aggressions 
of almost every prince in India, no great additional 
renown could accrue to the British arms by vanquish- 
ing' Holkai'r— His defeat could as little gratify the 
generals avarice as his ambition; for, by the con- 
stant depredations 6 f his army,, he had laid waste, 
hfli^^oiriy the territories of all the surrounding princes, 
c'ompleally devastated his own dominions, 
from the attack of this prince, was there any 
Jdook for what is the, soldier’s best reward — 
*^raise and approbation of his country ; for tht^ 
,i)teccr well knew, that the voice of public opirik)ff| 
j.as well as ,the'^ positive, injunctions of law, wef®^ 
strongly expressed against “ ^rsuing schcmc^Aof 
conquest, Huid extension of dominion in India, as 
rneasurcs rw^gnant to the w'is |biaAbe honour, and 
policy of ^PP'British nation j .” 



* Victe Register for ISOST-i^TO^apcrs, p. 259. 

f -Vide ail unanimous resolntioa jsf the House of Commons, 
of May, 1782; .foumat h; C., 
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fsODg before this period, the defcided opinion of 
Lord Clive, the great founder of our Indian power, 
had been deliberately pronounced on tliis subject. 
His langiuigp was, “ my resolution and my hopie.s 
will always he to confine our conquests arid our pos- 
*< sessions to Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. To go far- 
,thOr is, in my opinion, a scheme so exti'avagant, 
artabitious, and absurd, that no governor and coun- 
cil in their senses can ever adopt it, unless the whole 
system of the company’s interests be first entirely 
new-modelled.” 


It may be asked then, why. dmidst so great per- 
sonal risk and responsibility, and against tlie letter, 
if not the spirit of every law and authority, did Lord • 
Lake attack Holkar ? The answer is the same which 
ought to have been made by every British governor 
and commander in India, — he was bound 
duty as a man and an officer to protect his^^ 
hi)>hsdf, and the British territories, from the’ imi 
tiidtc assault of a ferocious invader, who had alreao 
his own camp, murdered' tbree^Jlritish officers, 
wrim no cause but their inability to defend them- 
.sclves * 



It had been r este d in the House of Commons, 
tha*t no war in^Ppk, should be undertal^i with a 
view to conqii«fr, ^: randiscinciit, or the enlarge- 


Todd, VicaK<»5 aiid Ryan. 
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iB«h^Ri|^t6h‘ititRy; this resolution was after^jfSfds 
i^boi^d in the statute book, in tlie ibim of a law 
of , tile empi^. Although such enactments could not 
alter the hazardous situation of our pb^^cr in India, 
yet they may answer the rad of a public reccwrd of 
oiir determination ag^nst all unjust aggressions^ ^ 
tile native powers. 


A 

' Such, Lord Lake wdll knew, were the sentiments of 
h man whose knowledge was as unquestioned, as his 
.|)({Hnions 'were vanerated, lirom hia being the first 
•ibunder of our Indian dominion ,* such too, he was 
«w^ had long been tiie decided tone of public 
Ofimion. ' ■ , 


; ; The war with Holkar, immediately occasioned 
i^other equally unavqi^ble, but far more disas* 
. It was that agaipstthe rajah of Bhurtpote, 
j^pfebraUSd chief of the Jauts, ivho, in his impreg> 
Irtiess^i sustained five different assaults of the 
trool|)^tn^j,l># often repulsed them with 
Vere loss. This.^'^AldniV representative 
ancient tribe was obc of tbq' 


tish allies ^hbiti the ititrigues o%Hd[kar had 
from his f^lj^iance and whose reduction cost moth 
European hlobd, than, perhaps any similar enter- 
prise. this act must J||gP|pibed to British 

ambition!^ wo assert, with a that it was 

a grievous fault;” and WithM|W»o we acknow-. 
^6dge, thiat ^evously have,,jpriihhs answered it.” 
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*! 6 ut we Steadily deny that Lord Lake, ih this case» 
was guilty of ambition: He acted . uprightly- in a 
crisis of eminent responsibility and danger;' and it 
does not appear* that a single ailment cap be ad- 
duced against him, that 'will not, with equal force, 
,:mi]$(hte against retainii^ a single acre of ground -hk 
■ India ; — for, through the whole of that country, pro- 
perty has always been an object of plunder, and 
every act of agression establishes a right of defence, 
which, if successful, must provide for futnns securi- 
ty. Power, wherever lodged, must, in such circum- 
stances, often tend to its accumulation ; at- least, tlie 
exercise of it in Asia, can neither be relaxed, oh 
abandoned, even for a limited time, without soon 
endangering its own existence. From the moment 
tliat Great Britain appeared as a great territorial 
power and sovereign state in India, h orn that period 
sha was pledged to defend herself and her subje^ ; 
to assert tlie contrary, were too absurd, to 
any refutatton. Among the many invectives 
the criminality of British conquests in India, we fl^ 
^^©lose of Mr Fox and Sir -Phillip Francis peculiarly 
.^43^ulent : iThe latter asserts *, that our commerce 
^rikduced factories;^, factories reciuirell armies, and 
-^lannies eftected conquests ; conquests -produced ex- 
tended dominion, and this last brought us to. our 
jh^ent condi^l^^o this, it suf|cicnt to re- 
ply, in the Lord Castlerca^i that all tins 


Parliamentary I>eba|wi, March tJ8, 180 1. 
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might be true, tliough it did by no means follow, Ihiit 
it <H*iginated in any criminal ambition on our part. 

IVfr Fox has alledgcd, that all cue suspicions and 
{darms respecting the hostility of the iiuk‘pcndent 
states, were counterfeited, in order to furnisli a pre- 
tence for attacking them. But many of tJie native 
princes as well as Ilolkar, are known to have 
subsisted their armies for years by constant wai a 
gainst the^r neighbours, or by plunderi g their c 
doniin'ons: The great JMahratta empire, coiiLuii 
ing thirty millions of inhabitants, and n~ .re than me 
half of the territory of India, had been .apidl} 
ed and enlarged by the depredations of a single tribe, 
whose inordinate turbmence and ambition had, hi 
fact, no limits but tliose of tlu; ]ieninsula ithcif In 
the immediate vicinity of this jieople, a* imnicu 
their native ferocity, and instigated by the* (,oun«i!s 
's^f France, the British governmcjit coukl feel no 
^ajarms; for iis safety that could justly In m il 
groundless : no^ joiild its pica of necessity i\ r con- 
stantly jjro\'iding tor it'- tual defen '*e, or future se- 
curity, ever be urged upon ’*»n;iginary grounds ; Its 
situation nr^st ha\e at a’** times been critical, and its 
tiangers real, 

I^ven in jEurop% where tlie jjMpitieSples of public 
law, and internatSmial justice ardMip^sed to be bet- 
ter understood, it does not appej^,^^iat inordiiiatc' 
power, when attained by one nation, has lieeri op- 
with so much firmness and moderation^ as the 
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, ovwgrown force of the Mahratta empire has been 
M ithstood in India : Neither has that }io\v erful ascen- 
dancy, which we have lately beheld in one state, spa- 
red the indejiendent rights oi the rest of Plurope ii>r 
a period so coiisidc) able as fifty years. In this quar- 
vter of the globe, the balancing system was not mere- 
ly established, but confirmed by a long experience 
of its '^alntary efi’ects, and was upheld by the '-':nc- 
jalioi' (>)■ every state; j’ct ten years have scarcely 
cU.j'! eel siiK‘ ’ it v\as first c)islui l»ed or broken, and at 
th> |,.rsent inoiiieul hardly any vestige, or shadow 
of ind, 1. n ' 'iicc ..an be traced in any corner ot the 
coutinen.. o c.Uiop". 

•jilt; disifdjiition jtowc^ among the states of 
.T;>‘!i;',. iiuiv no do...jr oe Jimlty ; and the exercise of 
it ;!.l-.r , \ei u.-i ctl’cets at present are unquestion- 
i'<h, ’• w /ievo.is, than the consequences of the 
'>■ pi' out in Kurope. 'I'be conduct of nOi 
'a (, n 111 ibis quarter has been such as to fuinish it 
w a;} just ground of cali’iniii .ng die chan.cter 
or condiMon of the l.uirni .,ovn» ants, llj as has 
been alledgeJ, its prhv-e.> i'''s‘n rcmiccd to a 

state of tlept‘ndeii.':r . i' i unf.iir lliat they should 
Slitter reproach frem tlio"' whose misconduct has so 
recently reduced lliemselvc;. to a much more despe- 
mte condition, .X' 

'll- # 

Aipbitions, 'tyi|tiinical, and all-powerful as. the 
llrilish govcrnim nt has been represented in India, it 
F has not yet presumed to lul{nina|e a sentence of tie- 
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thronemont and expatriation against any princc^nol 
actually at war. Amidst all the families of its most 
inveterate but fallen enemies, there is not one which 
like that of Braganza, has been firi.t plundered, and 
afterwards banished from Asia. It will readily bb 
admitted that, that alleviation of misery is but small, 
which arises fitim discovering that others are still 
more wTetched than ourselves ; and that any defence 
of our India government w'cre weak, which barely 
Stated that other pow'crs had been still more profli- 
gate and ambitious than itself. But the munificence 
of the British government in Asia has been great be- 
yond example ; and must have operated tlie most 
ample relief of all private or individual distress. It 
is true tliat many of the native princes have lost 
their independent power; a loss too severe to be 
estimated by any private individual to whom its 
chdrms are unknown. But if we arc permitted 
estimate the “ pain of falling gi'eatncss" by the 
of sympathy which it has excited in India 
tlie suffering must unquestionably have been great 
tor it is a fact, capable of the most rigorous prool^^ 
that tlic British government in India administers to 
the OOiiifort of tlie native princes, in its dominions, 
greater sums than any other power upori, earth. 
Those pensions and bounties are annually cliargc(| 
against its reveiM, and may tl^t^orc easily be as- 
cci tamed ; but mis ciicuiiistance wbitli adds so mueli 
to its certain^', eaii by no iiUMilp detiact from the 
merit of tlie gift. 
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The supreme power in. Hindostan, as in all s^tnt* . 
barbarous couttfrics, could not be deemed strictly 
hereditary : .Tha ^nasty was often changed by re- 
volt and perlmps the le^timate succession was stiU 
frequently deranged by the caprice of the reig^ 
^despots ; as in the late example . of Oude. A 
sliort time prior to the establishment of the British 
power, thirteen different Emperors had grasped the, 
precarious sceptre in the same, number' of .years. 
The succession among all the inferior princes who, , 
in these disastrous times, usurped independent au- 
thority, w’as marked by the same irregularity. During' ' 
the, whole time o.' tlie British conquests the wer- 
tlirow of die Mogul Empire was an event so re<»nt, 
tliat hardly any reigning prince could be invested widi 
a more rcsp>cctable character than that of tm usurper, 
wltp hsul personally but little hqpe of securin^lbi^. 
own authority, and of consequence, still less,;,d3||SBp 
. tation of transDubiiig it to bis heirs.^; . 


^ . '^' .JHence it j^quently happened, ^at the overthrow 
hostile clnef by tlie British arins,. was accompa- 


h}eu^y an act of .,^ii|^ce, and afforded tire dpiisola- 
rested former 'iidignity and 

, ' power to onof^r legitimate prince, - whom sonm re- 
violenceth a^^ rlcd from a,|i|i(}ne. A r^gn of 
forty years hm i#^rdcd the usi^iiitkm bf Tippoo 
and pis father had in some de|^r|BO'^9Rhctioned, 
as well as conso^g^ their authority, and the deatli 
of the former must hi^^e ppov€l^‘'^seveTe affliction to 
his £»nuly. . Shott es the reign off. this dynasty may 
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it had a stFonsicr plea of prescriptive righli, 
th^ perhaps any other which tiic llritish power had 
vanquished' : The victors themsejves* njig/it have la- 
mented iis fall, had the violence of Tip|)oo left tliepi 
s^y alternative of siafety, but that of his destruction!’' 
But in this case, , as well as in every other, the c6»^ 
templation of the suffering which tlie British 'arms 
had inflicted, must have soon been efaced by tlic 
happy prospect of raising, from a prison to his throne, 
the lawful sovereign and his family. 


Jn a short time after this ev«j|i_ fhc different Ma- 
.hon^dan officers of Tippoo s government, and the 
various branches of the Rajah’s family,- wetc assem- 
tflcd to hear the determination of their fate from the 
iMtish , Commissioners : The intervening moments 
mij^hove past under emotions not easily described. 
;||Bf j^^mer, on hearing the sudden change of thei?; 

anno|M^, after^a miser^le conflneraent 
of^ty years, hard^:be^|i^^in the realit^li^! 
the scene before j^oni : ITiey were utterly incap^l 
of expressing the ^weiful feelings of gratitude -wb 
it hac^ccitcdv The latter, ivhoge uniform ill-(| 


inent Of th^f'pwn prisoners had led them to 
cither some severe infliction, or instant death,’ 



pn being ass 
a liberal peijii 


equally as|omsh< 
visual was to.C] 
of his iifet . and' that loo, from lthi 
whom they had cruelly maltrcatiiidi .. 
i .hre iiecjiiiiar to the-SfiwssibStlel^? 




cael) 


■) 'iL 

war ; 


iring the rest 
vciy enemies 
ccncs like these 
and' as oft a.s 


i '.hre jiecjiiiiar 
!t!ioy OQ®ur, they i^ust aflbrd tO suflering humanity ' 
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some consolation amidst the numerous calamities; 
which it too invariably inflicts. , ' 


After all these palliating circumstances, the sev^ 
'flty, of Tippoo Sultaun’s sufferings, and those of his fat- 
inUy» has far surpassed the ordinary standard even 
of royal misery in India : His sons were of an age 
capable of feeling the fiill weight of tlic calamity 
which overwhelmed them ; The death of their father 
which hurled them in a moment from tlie proud emij' 
nonce of power and independence, into all the un- 
known horrors of a confinement, in which they must 
rely on the bounty of their enemies, produced aipc 
of those sad reverses of fortune, which it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without the, most poignant afjS 
lliction. At period long prior to tliis,- while tl^se' 
princes were as yet children, and when their : 
not reached this dreadful extremity, their condi^ 
as hostages in the Ilritish camp, had^lit^ted. in '! 
Cop^wallis and hiS whole afihy, feelin^"*bf the strong- 
^©jmmiseratlon. The first interv^w of the priu- 




i®:bobleman took place In the midst of 
the* B^ish camp ; and was anxiously viewed bylhcir 
paneht^rum the crowded walls of the capita}. As 
^pir .fefanue passed through tl»^ plain, it ari:c&tctl the 
every behol^^,‘ among tha^||ast, hytt silent 
multitude with it was then ^lled ; and tliis ^ 

whole catastroph^ ^'hich concluded with the death, 
of the mother, a favourite wife gf the Suliaun, has 
furnished history with aii incitlen^ perhaps the most 
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by which it can engage the sympathy Icjtf 
succeeding generations. 


>< But w real situatkm or the conquered princes h|^ 
'fliindostsn, is by no means to be estimated by 
sad camtrophe of Tippoo Sultaun, and his 
which his own fortitude, or invincible hostility has 
rendered so peculiarly disastrous. The whole num- 
ber of these dependent princes, which has lately bc- 
Qtane so considerable, may easily be arranged und^r 
two distinct dass^ ; the first coi^ting Of such as 
liaye long since been subdued^ ahwTeinstBted in their 
tmtories as idiependents and aSi^ oi^ our Indian go- 
aOmunent. ^Tbeir sovereign power, it mid^ be allow- 
Jrtpd, is in many respects circumscribed ; and tiiei^ do- 
are in some degree absorbed in the 
^ire ; yet, however little may seem to remmn 
tifipation of their ambition, much certainly 
ten ioi^|j|||||ot onlyifi^r tlye y^c omfort, hut 
splendour, amrfor all Ibh puiP^iw^f munifijmpaM 
'and true digni,^^ . 

remarkable proof of the fidelity wit 
tlic Iddia Comptoy has discharge the da 
posed on it by the shlssidiary treaties w^*the i 
powers, laannOlflkapc notice^ |t w'fiimisbed 

secuil^ 




complcat secffll^ contentment, longevity, 
joyed by almost cvety princo^tfa^f allied to jts go- 
vernment. The kte empdior, Shah Allam, Itv^ ^ 
,fixr Se* period cod&leknrahly beyemd four-score years ; 
and vet remembered by htb 'coten:^orarie%'‘ti)at 
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only tranquil seasons of his life, were those whicli 
he spent under British protection. Alahomnicd Ally, 
nabob of the C’arnatic, was nearly of the sanie age, 
when his de*inis'e opened^ peaceable succession to 
son. The case was the same with the Nizam, 
tl^ nabobs of Oude and Bengal, who all jiived as 
cotempdraries under the shelter of the British power, 
in greater traAquillity, and for a much longer period, 
than is customary among the sovereign princes of 
India. I’ime, and the growing influence of the 
Indian goveramenli had so much diminished oral-, 
layed their ambiliap„,,that, although unrestrained in 
their personal liberty,, none of them either swer!*iijl 
from" then: allegiance, or deserted that protecting, 
power,’ which so effectually sheltered them from th^ 
attacks of tlieir enctnies. 


The junior branches of the families of Indtan/S0’i(« 
yoreigns, must, on the conquest, h?^* ,experi^d^ 

. ' a' ibl^nge, rather %.vonrabl^" than unpi^pitious to itheir 
tiyij^^llity real comfort. They had fbnncrly 
0^ rivalship,!' and suspicion; 

therefore most commonly either coql^ed 
di^eon, or else engaged in acts of rebellion, 
controul of the British power, there is no' 
^l^S^^for such enterprises ; hence associate with 
tfalm delations as equals; and aref^id together, by. 
the gentler tics dP natural affection. Ihose distant , 
' and precarious prospects of sovereigqity, which so 
^•oftien dazzled or qaisled themj ^r^appily exchanged- 


^•oftien dazzled or misled themj ^remappily excha 
'j»: for the ihpre substantial conlfort df private " 

' '.vor,.' lif-.’-' ' jc^ ■ ' : 
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ness ; and there seems to be nothing in their condi- 
tion, which can excite, even in themselves, a wish for 
the return of the more elevated, but dangerous for- 
tunes of their house. t 


This, delineation of the condition of the princes in 
India, does not so exactly apply to that of the, nobles, 
as to the princes, and the rank immediately above 
: them. The nobles, or great officers, under the for- 
mer governments, rose' to distinction in the different 
departments of the public semce ; but in proportion 
as European agents have been advanced to the rank 
^d trust of great officers of state, their number, as 
^11 as their importance, must of ncc^sity be di- 
minished. If Poorniah continued to 611 tlie most 


important office of dewan in Mysore, it must be 
ip|iwed, that many individuals of distinguished abili- 


and, perhaps, equal merit, have been laid aside ; 
a|t<^%ave supk into a painful obscurity, which .tesi 
draw'n forfhjt^e most feeling lamentation, fropi that 
venerable statesman and' historian^ :<tlie late.^bhim 
Hossein Khan.; Should the question he'aake^:^ ' 
or^ of men have been the greatest suftbreri 'hy 
Brinsh conquests -in Hindostan, every persod at, ad 


acquainted with the circumstances of that epupt^, 
must without hesitation reply, that almost evei^ .re^ 
hardsiiip has;^^en upon the Mahommedan art^ |iin-^ 
doo nobles, who, during the native administrations. 


i,had enjoyed all the impoitant offices of government 
who now beheld many of those high honours 
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land emoluments, almost necessarily conferred on 
British agents. 

But, besides these nuinetbus chieftains, whose po- 
litical consequence, and territorial power, has-been 
nearly absorbed by the enlargement of the British 
empire in India, there remains another class, whose 
more recent ffggrcssions have been defeated, and 
who, of consequence, have beeli cohipcUed to enter 
into treaties of peace and alliance w ith the company’s 
government. The independent power left to the na- 
tive princes by the subsidiary treaties, is certainly 
much greater in appearance, than in reality ; yet tlieir 
stipulations are carefully drawn up witli apparent 
fairness and equality, and with a real regard for the 
future peace of the country, and to the rccipcoc^l 
interests of both parties. In g('neral, the nativO 
.princes, under the operation of these agreements, are 
left with a considerable share of influence, as well 
direct, authority ; the appointment to alloflices, both 
civil* and military, within their territory, is left to 
their own di^retion ; the command of their armies 
remains^ to be wholly* exercised by themselves . 
their own officers, except iti the single case of their 
joint co-operation witli the C'oin})any s troops against . 
a common enemy, w hen it is generally provided by 
treaty, that they shall obey the ordei!^ of the. British 
or Company s commanding officer. One of the 
greatest evils resulting to the country froin the former 
independent power of these prince^^ arose from their 
^propensity to war, and from an inveterate habk of 

V tr O >■ 

"lit \ ’ ‘tj 
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invading and plundering the dominions ot me uejigii-' 

. bpuring jninccs, as often as they found them citiier 
weak or deicneelcss : The right of entering into « ar, 
except M'ilii tiie approbation of tlic Brilish Indian go- 
vernment, was agreed 'the most rigorous stipula- 
tions to he relinquished.; and the right of arbitration, 
in ali ca.ses of dispute uith tlieir neighbours, was 
conceded to the Governor-generaJ, who, in the event 
of an unw thingness of iht opposite jiarty to submit 
to an amicable adjustment, is entitled to demand the 
assi.stance and the troops of the contracting prince, 
and to enforce submission. In return for tJiese con- 
cessions, the Company’s government was pleilgcd, at 
"'all jlimes, to defend the allied prince against all his 
enemies : and that its anny might be constantly at 
• hand, and in readiness to discharge this important 
wa'at, a subsidiary force was stijmlated to be main- 
lined by the prince, cither within, or in the vicinity 
of his own' territories. The number of troops, of 
which this subsidiary array consists, was deterinined' 
by li-ealy ; and generally bore a piroportion to. the 
revenues of the prince by whom it \yas paid, While 
its.; equipment, di.scipline, an<l command, uas placed 
entirely in the liaiuls of ilritisii olheers. , 

Tlif^e difl'erent stipulations, at once indicate the 
degree of tosWynt in whicli the native ]>rinces of 
India are held by the British government, and the 
views Which it had in prospect in imposing them*. 
Their ellect in pi*fevealiji;!; the frequent recurrence of 
w a^ ias unqueshonaljiy. been great : Ttie calamities'' 
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arising from this sonrce,’' have pin'vadec] and deso- 
lated tlie countr}^, under every shape, during many 
centuries, and have always formed tiic grand obstacle 
to Indian prosperity. As the intrigues of i hirdpean . 
enemies, and purLi^^ularly the French, have invariably 
widened this souri'e of suffering in every direction 
where they Jiave been allowed to penetrate, it is, 
pcrliajis, one llie ^viscst of these precautionary 
measures, w liich l)inds each of tlie subsidiary princes 
not to tuliuit into his dominions, a single individual 
from Europe, witliout tlic ^express consent of the 
Jiritish government Tliesc treaties witli the princes 
of India, arc not tlie incidental or casual result of ^ 
our intercourse with them, but have uniformly been 
dictated by a long exjicricncc of their beneficial con- 
sequences; and form, perhajis, tlie most studied^ ^ “ 
well as the most successilil brancii of British 
in tliat country. They have, ever since their §i\st 
formation, held in submission and tranquijHty, aU 
the great powers of the continent of India, from 
emperor down to the more inconsidera.ble chii:ts ; and 
they have provided pay and subsistence for upwards 
of fifty thousand troops entircl}^ attiic expence of jflie 
native governments, for ^vliose dcfoncc*, as well as 
,thal;ofthe Company, they have been originally rais- 
ed. Like every measure of iuifportaiu c iu . ,^ free 
countiy, these treaties iiave been discussed, [^raised, 
and con ieinned, with ail the animosity of zeal; 

hut,' as ho arrangement of cquid eilicacy has yet 
been devised^ it is probable. tha#these subsidiary 
^stipulations will long maintain \heir ground, oii^lif* 

, Jx 3 
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ilTesistible plea of tried is^pcdiency. Since their 
■firbt atii plion mtu the Nabobs of Bengal, Oude, 
and tl}e C aniatic, no revolution or even disturbance 
;,of liiOiiKnt has yei ensiitjd : Their operations with 
the I'ushv.ah, Scindia, Holkar, and tlie lierar Rajah, 
w it. out the saiiie length of time for experiment, has 
been equally successliil, if it docs not promise to 
produce still happier Iruits* “ 


The treaty of Bassein, concluded by the Bjitish 
government and the Peisluvah, has been moht fre- 
quently deprecated and an'aigned as the forerunner 
.of mighty evils ; \\c tliereforc insert in a note * some 
"of its provisions, and shall examine the validity of a 
few of the many objections that have been brought 
it ' ' 


. ♦ This treaty, after a clause confirming former stipulations, 
snb$isting betw^a the two governments, in the second article 
proceeds to d^lare, that, if any'^tato or power whatever, 
shall commit any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression 
against any of tbc contracting parties, jor ageipst tbeir re- 
spi^ctive dependents or allies ; and if, after due represen. 
taigibas, shall refuse to enter into amicable explanations: or 
shall deny the just satisfaction and indemnhy which the con- 
tracting parties shall have required ; then the contracting 
parties, will proceed to concert and prosecute such farth<^ 
measures as thie case shall demand. For the more distinct 
explanation of this agreement, the governor-general in coun. 
cil, in behalf of the Honourable Company, hereby declares, 
that the British go^rnment will never permit any power or 
state whatever, to con<mit, with impunity, any' act of unpro- 
'VoW hostility or aggression against the rights and territories 
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Mr Cockburn, in a essay on the means of ci- 
vilizing India, whicli obtained the ljuchanan prize in 
the University of Cambridge^ has adverted to this 
treaty in the Tollowing terms : There is, hiiiweverj^ 
one circumstance in the treaty of JBassein, which 
gives me some apprehension, and concerning which 
I shall take the liberty of offering a few remarks. 
By the third article it is stipulated, that 6000 sol- 
diers of the British government shall be stationed 
constantly, not only in tintes of war, but in time of 
j^ace, in the Peisluvah’s territories, under British of- 
ficers, and in British pay ; for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his Highnesses person and government : g(.^^d 

* ■ • K 4 . -/V"''' 

of his Highness Rao Pundit Purdbaun Bahauder; but will, 
at all times, maintain and defend the same, in the same man;w^ 
iier as the rights and territories of the Honourable 
are now maintained and defended. V 

'Third Article * — With a view to fulfil this treaty of general 
defence and protection, his Highness Rad Pundft Purdhaun 
agrees to receive,* and -the Honourable CorUpaiiy to furnish, 
a i^'lNuanont force of not less than six thousand regular iiaiive 
ipj^ritry, with the usual proportion of ficld-picces, and Euro- 
pean >rtillery attached, and with the proper equipment of 
warlike Stores and ammunition; which force is to 1)c ac. 

* Ojprdingly stationed in perpetuity in his said Highness’s do. 
minions. ' 

'■ 

< ' Fourth Article.~Vor the regular payihent of the whole ox- 
pence of the said subsidiary force, his Highness Rao Pundit 
hereby assigns and cedes in perpetuity to the Honourabie East 
India Company, all the territories dll'ailed in the schedule 
aimexcd to thift treaty^ * 
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in retuni for the «x[)(.'nce vvhieh this \viil occasion to 
the East luaia C'oiijjiany, the I'ei'.i.wnh makes over 
to tijem ceixam lands,” Ucc. 

f , 

;;v;, * 

N0W3 ivill it not inevit^lbly follow, that the com- 
mon ^icr of tiiese forcca will have an iuduence over 
the I’oisKwah, whom we have already aocn the victim 
of favouriiism, aiiiountin^ almost to absolute sway? 
Is it not natural to suj.[,ose, that, m the course of 
a few years, individuals wall turn liial iniluencc to the 
purpose of enrichmg themselves, perhaj)s improper- 
ly? Is it not probable, that these, soldiers, particu- 
laii^ in the idle licentiousness of peace, will be overr 
and disgusting to tlic natives, insulting and 
insulted ? Will not, then, this arrangrnent make the 
and his allies unpopular, and give; an op- 
either to some of those daring adventu- 
rers»f.'with whicii the jMahratta states abound, of 
drawing off tlic nation from tlieir allegiance ? Or Vpill 
it not' revive die hopes of the Berar Rajah, who 
would ^adly see tl»c destrjvction of die Peishwah’s 
power. Foreign itroops are, always looked uponi’ by 
every. nation with a jealous eye and oak and jtot* . 
teririg'is the throne that must have recourse to siich 
supporters. I hmnhly conceive Jt uouid be mor^: 
wise, an(| more dignifiv.'<J, to give back the paltry 
territory’"!^ acquired, ,aJid jeithcr to suffer a certuint 
number of our trf>ops to remain actually in tlie jiiay 
of the Peishwah, and incorporated with hi.s oit'n, or 
Id.stipulatf.', On c;veiy c mergency,, ivhen he.is attack- 
ed b;^extenial or intctnal foi^$to assist with 
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these 6000 men, or, indeed, witli ilJje whole force 
•that can be s[)arcd from our neighbouring settle- 
ments. 

» • 

• 

“ It may appear, at first view, politic to keep thdfe 
men . at Poonah, as a guard over the Peishwali’s ac- 
tions, and to ensure his fidelity ; but while we thus 
pitiscrve our<influence over him, I fear he wdll lose 
his iuHucnce over Ins countrymen. If he is not our 
firienci, 6000 men are too few to keep his countiy in 
subjection: If he is our friend, 6000 men are too 
many to form his body-guard., If I might venture 
to hazard a conjecture, I should say, that these 6000 
meri would be the cause of the next war in India.” 

These objections, as well as a thousand 
the same nature, may easily be formed in the < 

against any jiractical measure of the India goriem- 
ment. They are entirely speculative, and have but 
little reference either to the actual circumstances of 
the parties, or to past experience. It might be a 
sufficient answer to them, simply to state, that such 
subsidiary treaties with the conquered princes of In- 
dia, had, Avhen this gentleman ^vrotc, a testimony in 
their favour of which he makes no account, and 
which he does not seem to have known ; it consists 
-Of thirty years experience of, their salutary effects. 
None of the consequences which he deprecates have 
Iritherfo been the result of them ; while their pecu- 
liar advanfegc seems to consist' in their 'effectually 
preventing' that mo^ scrioulfe of all evils, thg occa- 
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sioti of '^future |par : were all tlie subsidiary troops 
to l?e withdrawn from the territories of the allied 
princes of India, as this writer seems to recommend, 
the exfjj^’nicnt would certainly provfe no ‘less danger- 
ous than decisive : For if any regard is paid to past 
experience, in forming a judgment of the future,, the 
peace of India could not be niairitained for six 
months after that event. Before these treaties were 
devised, and prior to tiiat ascendancy of i’litish 
power which enabled it to form them, liistorv does , 
warrant us to assert, that the universal tramiuilhiy of 
the whole of India was never .maintained, even du- 
ring that short period. 

, It ought to be remembered, that the subsidiary 
li^n^S had been all vanquished, and that the Peish- 
j W^ 'Jhistd lost, not only his independence, but the 
pf his dominions, to which he was restored by 
the British arms. It is, perhaps, not easy to con- 
ceive how he could be restored to so much power, 
dignity, and influence; or how be could be securely 
defended in their possession amidst so many hostile 
chichi',, without the necessity, or even the power on 
his part, of entering into war : All this has beep ef- 
fected by tlie subsidiary treaty ; a measure by which 
this unfortunate prince has fotind redress fur hjs patst 
sufferings, and a sure provision for the future tran^ , 
quillity of his kingdom. In hijs situation, the restraint 
imposetl by tlie treaty must have been felt rallit r a-s ' 
a relief, tteau as a hardship : The case has licen si- 
l^ milar with all the dependent p^fifees of it has 
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been necessity, not choice, that fcould dictate tliese 
treaties, or induce them to the surrender of the 
smallest share of independent power : It is certainly 
a stroiiif pVoof *of the delicacy, as wtU as caution, 
with which these subsidiai’y agreements have b^n 
drawn up, that the very fact of the dependence of 
one of the contracting parties has escaped the notice 
of those wko inveigh against them. 

If the grand principle upon which all these ar- 
rangements with the native princes have been form- 
ed, be practically useful, (and the experience of so 
many cases for thirty years certainly proves this), . all 
minor objections against them must fall to the 
ground. The mighty obstacle arising from the in- 
fluence of the resident, and his acquiring riches l&l- 
properly, may easily be overcome by displacing him 
from his appointment. The same thing may he said 
of the dissolute habits of the troops. It does not 
appear that their residence in a particiilar country, 
should necessarily be productive of this consequence; 
if the fact prove otherwise, all tiiat is requisite is, to 
change more frequently their routine of duly, The 
dilemma so peremptorily slated, respecting the num- 
ber of tlie subsidiary troops, will always be easily 
solved by the local know'ledge of the government of 
India, and by the officers on the spot ;■ it'b a practi- 
• cal question, of \->hich tlicy arc the only, competent 
• judges. “ If the Peishwah is not our friend, GOOO 
men,” according to Mr Cockbum, “ ^ too few to 
keep, i^’^ountry subjection : if he is our friend. 
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their mnnbor is too 1 <^ fopu Ixxl^-^imrd/ 

The lisct has I'tcii, Uiat 10 , ')()*) n vw [ jr bmi 
ju<hy('d ixrc--»ary ni this \ny v i-* , uiul ay a. ub- 
SC'qticnt ftiodifh aiion ni tlio Keatv, ihi r \v m\H^v has 
sinec bcvii a*!i/iiu*iiicu Jd t* at ansi »,(< , *1 nu prac- 
tical (hllicuii^ lias (HTiiiicu it) t‘ ,s oniiaii 

knot: Ihc rcasonins^ of specuui*^iv ^ av* m.ictual 
men ha\c otten d sroied wuhly but | < ^rldom 
more rcniaikably thvin in this case; for iL 1 a r jiain 
fact, that l]i<‘ whole liriiibh inhabitants of India took 
forward with the i?>ainc eonlidence to tfiC subs 
troops for maintaining; the tranquillity of India, that 
future gentleman expects to find in them the seeds of 
this war. 

If the real utility of th<* treiaty of Itassein wTre to 
be ultimate!; decided In the opinions of any class 
of men, there <*crtainiy could be little cause for he- 
sitation bet ecu the sentiments of speculative poli- 
ticians, and the arrangements of thbse ]>r.*ctieal 
slcitesuicn by wliom that iuoa<-ure has been contiivod 
and (^M'euted. Jhit the ad\antagos of this celebrated 
tUcily, afUrten}c<r nxjjciicme, aiv, not mw de- 
pendent on tnc (-pun n o< « ihtei ehu'-. I he deed 
lias lone ago lUvii conipIcotMl ; tc arc seen 

in the iinifonn and icnnt i.itptid iianqumitN of the 
count»“}, dunn r u in u h hMiger pfsiod than it ever 
hilheito <'njoye<l ih,u bU I penment, in eve** 

ry case, oU'Ju n» be inose (le< iMve than aigiiuicnt ; 
the laH< I unis attoul a picsuainUon, where evidence 
is wanting, bin 01* lormfT alone supplies tJhtAt sort 
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of proof bv ^hidi practical lucu will always be guid- 
ed in their I'onduct. 

During 'the late war against a eonfedeiticv ol' the 
most ] time'll il ol the Mahuitta ehiefs, the siibsi- 
diai'yfoice al Pooiiah not only detached from their 
party the htarl ol tlic state, but fuuuslKd the I^ritish 
army wit)i«an a(l\anccd po^t in the heail of the 
MaJ j'atta ( lupiK' jts( If. From 11 ^ [)ost it was en- 
abled lo m M ell n itii ample supplies rc)mf)ined 
forer, wJiidi nol oiiK (ouqiuied the eonlt dc niLed 
powers, Init imposeil upon them the Sd*ne clicck 
against < iiqj in future wui, wliieh thf^ Pciohw^ali 
must always feel fiom the ticaty of llasscin. With 
tl ''j view, siniihtr siih^i l>aiy uj^u't‘inenN have been 
concluded with dll the bte vaiKjuislicd c’hdds tlirough- 
out the vvholc i>enuiMila oi IjuIu. Each prmcc has 
now ‘'tatiuued in tlie iieart ol his tenitouc a power- 
ful bo<ly of disciplined troojis, who^vc dv t' aeeordino 
to the teims of those treaties, nol onh’ to ^uppj. 
all internal revolt or inMirrcctum thf n itivi* 

states, but to watch over the pruitx’s t!ic»u> ocs, diul 
to prevent them from forinin ' i le i<\ues and negotia- 
tions, foi the puipose ol < \i Uin,*, Intmo wars. !iy 
mean‘s ol vai ions aiiaii<*.einciU'' oj this nat* le, with 
perhap'^ twenty ddh lait piiive*-, th( iaili li povi'm- 
nieut, is now emdiled to guaid lit peace of India by 
a siibsidi iry loicf (>l upwauh ol ,>0,(100 inon, ad- 
•vantilgeou'lv jiosted m ddliitut slation^ autl man- 
tamed w)le'\ the cxiM'nce * ^ s( j /in* . ^ Om n- 
selves* The^e cirCUmstanrt^ m ln<‘ lomhi ww <*l In 
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dia, are indeed r^nt ; :^ut they seein to be highly 
fiivourable to the ftiture ' prosperity of that country. 

• War, that grand scourge, and hitherto incurable ca- 
' ^i^ity, of Hindostan, must? be hereafter, if not ett- 
, tirely prevented, at least coifisidembly checked ; and 
^,the same force, which thus steadily preserves the 
^ . internal peace of the country, must prove eqfually 
adequate to , its external defence agaifist foreign 
invasion. 

Should that restless spirit of conquest, and that , 
all-devouring ambition, which has so lately over- 
whelmed the whole continent of Europe, continue 
to actuate its councils, and scourge the surrounding 
patio, qs, it may possibly hazard the attempt of lead- 
ih|;iib<,TO,mbined armies by land, to the conquest of 
thfj^iJ^itisih possessions in India. These armies, by 
the li^ arrangements in the East, will tlierc meet, 
not with, an irregular and ill-associated confederacy 
of qjhieffe, but with a numerous qnd well disciplined 
force, firmly united to dispute every step of their 
progixj^. Our Indian empire must have long been 
vieivi^;i(y pur enemies with envy, for it unquestion- 
ably mnns one of the main pillars of suf)port to 
Eritish power ; and the many daring aggressions in 
every ])arjC of Europe, which have so lately been 
crowned witli success, rend^ some grand c.frort a- . 
gainst it, more romantic or improbable than 

other atchieyements which the present unexampled ' 
and dangerous crisis has already^^c^ced.^ 
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For such sin eventful struggle, time 

it may arrive, no circumst^ce could more effectual- 
ly prepare our extensive' possessions in the East, 
th^ the promptitude, detision, and energy^ of tb^e " 
Marquis Wellesley’s late administration. This nobl^ 
man, has vigorously united, for the defence of the 
British cause, every power in the peninsula of India; 
and, whether h^r empire in that quarter of the globe 
be destined to stand or to fail, wc may venture to 
pronounce concerning his exertions, what an an- 
cient poet has sung in praise of one his Favourite 
heroes: 

Si Pergama dextrA. 

Defeodi possent, ctiam hac defensa fuissent. 



SECTION VI. 


.Vil|^N,EB,At SCOPE OF THE IUrQUIRT CONCERNING 
V-.THE>MEANS OF CIV 1 L 18 JNG THE HINOOOS: 

: ITS EIMITATIONS ; PREVIOUS STATE 

. ' ■ OF HINDOSTAN. , 

“ ^IwAt are v.^the best nii^ns of civilising ftod in- 
“ sfinucting the inhabitants' " of British India,”' ‘-is a 
qufestion^which implies yai'ious discussions of much 
difficulty^ as w^l as qf great extent and import^ce. 
The ])||tctical's!oAution of:;|this part of the question, 
belmll^il^cldsively to gova^i^nient; and like the ge- 
neral w^farc of the Test pif" the ’•Ibmpire, it may be 
regardeiMfe the great f|0fl^^^,,^continual|v,j>efore it, 
die attainment of whiclf of 
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<dl its 0xei lion®, whetlicr of i legislative, executive, 
ot juridiciil natinc"^. ^ 

m • 

Tlie sul)ji‘ct proposed fbr tliis enquiry contains f 
second bianeh, A\liich refer'- to tlu* means of diffu- 
sing tlie light of the Chudlian Religion through tJie 
eastern woild ; This i>ar( of the question belongs less 
inmicdiatcly fo the province of gfivenunent, but is 
strongly inten. sting to the principle of universal be- 
nevolence and C'hiistian philanthropy. 

The whole (jucstion, has not been injudiciously se- 
lected for public attention ; for there is, perhaps, no 
other subject on which information is more generally 
wanted, and there are few, on which it could be^so 
extensively useful. On these accounts, it would not 
ap{)ear, a<i some have alleged, to have been imp^ 
pcrly submitted to the discussion of the scholars of 


* Althougli every practical regulation for iiromoting the 
well-fare of British India, belongs cxclubirely to the legislature 
of the state ; the dbeuSsiook of private individuals, seem ra- 
ther calculated to promote than Impede this great object. Tho 
information communicated by pcisons arquainted ulth the 
state of our Indian pi oviiiccs, affords the only data upon 
which the legislative itgiilation can safely proceed. Without 
attending fo the practical expai^anee, and the local kaihwl^ge 
of such as have been on the Spot, it is almost 
• copecivu that any practical system can be funned, ’wjks^ted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the, Asiatic Empire, ilk 


voi . itiy 
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opr Umvcisities*; since ib ini{K)rta|)CC inu^t chal^* 
4ena;c their cnnilation, '^viule its ackuonlcda^ed diffi- 
culty must yne lull cxefcisc to thur Icisuic and ta- 
' 'lents. Political knowletl^ and expet icnco are un- 
justly denied to belong to these liteicuy bodies • since 
the tit's! lb gem 1 ally the fiuit of leisure, and the lat- 
ter, in the most extensive sense, is little else Uian an 
accuidle knowledge ot history. 

I'he litciary studies prescribed in our Universities 
aie not so wholly unqualified by attention to public 
atraiis, as to unfit their mtmibers from affording 
much asbistan( e in so important a discussion. It is 
not nicioly in lesolving some doubtful points re- 
gdfdinc; the topogiaphy, chronology, or ancient his- 
tory of Asia, that we ought to look up to them fyr 
haip* Nor ought it to be forgotten what a distin- 
g^hed and honourable part thdr diDcrent alttntm 
have uniformly borne in all those brilliant transao- 
tidns whicli have raised tlie British power and name 
in the eabteiii woild; however this may be, it might 
surely be rt^jorded as a reflection, both against ffie 
judgnmu nt and t uiiosity of a learned age, did it leave 
no document bduuditof ovci liav tug attempted to 

* Claudiu*; Burhan^iii Vice 

of the College of Fo|t William ; mIio lias pioposod a 
for the best dh^eitalioTi on this interesting 
What are ttie belijfc of uvilising tho 
siibjt Bi lish India^f^^D^^of ditf^ising tho light of tha 
Chnstwa Religion throujj;tf tio \ 
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,tum the public attention to a sut^ject .of so much 
'inij)ortance as tlie prospe^ty of our Indian lim- 
pire. 

IJappilv foi Ihitiun, many of her ‘'cholais have 
not betn ci.nfuucl solely lo tlie haunts of study; but 
tin a information and useluliKss have contribiaed, 
bola in pohti'-* and war, lo rtndo her naux conspi- 
cuous in every punter of the world aie, 

tlicitlo.e, cnaMf I to conhibntc to the elu idafi m 
of questions, ^ > h as tiiat now before us, no mtiv-ly 
tlieir htet at V atiainiucnts, but tfw Iruits of lone «>\- 
jMirieme, an! a competent Knowlcdi^e of the laati' 
neis. ami local prejudices of the inlcabitants of the 
East. TJks ale on lhe.se eccoiints, liest cjualifietl to 
investigate those principles by w hull the legisiaturo 
ought to be guided in rtguljting our Asiatic doni^ 
niuns. From having been c^r witnes'-ts of the in» 
fluence and operation of these principles, they seem 
to be peculiarly fitted to delect any cb'oss oi pioeti- 
cal errors that may have been committed m tlieir 
application. 


Such are the talents and acejuiremcots which 1i|ue 
British nation can bung to the investigation of every 
branch of its Oriental policy; and liowcver it^ect- 
aWe, they arc eiitainly ndt more thhn jj^dec 
,the coinjilctc cluculdtuin ctf a sn'ijecl so 
profound. It b the work pf <^cs, vvhii h 
exigencies of the preset 4nd,fotuie geueranons 




j 16 ^ iNDiAir nEcuifiAiiojsrs. ' 

f 

(.k'slincd to elaboi'atc and cany forward to ita com- 
suniniatiun. 

V 

' Since, hoflO\er, a full fesamination of every branch 
ofOiknUii poluy would rcquiie, notan Es>,ay, but 
many ■\ oluincs, it is fah’ to infci, that tlie proposer of 
tins quebtion meant to rc'^tnct the cnejniry to bome of 
the inoic obvious anti nectssary legul’ations ; and to 
tlic leinoval of boinc ol the most ]Monuntnit obbtaclee 
to tlie comfort and happiness ol oui Indian subjects. 
Thib infcicncc js indeed dcduciblc tiom tlic words 
ol the question, as by liimself stated, winch requir- 
ed, not a general ouunteralion of the vaiious institu- 
tions tliat may he devised foi the impiovcraent of 
India, but meiely, what out of tlie whole are “ the 
” best means of cuilibing and instructing that 
** country.” 

i‘ » 

Taking up the enquiry in tliis view, its extent and 
, l^ngc will be gicatly lessened; it will exclude all 
tliose expedients and pi'ovisions which arc requisite 
in ^iCttUng anil iTclaiming tribes of waudciing sa- 
vfiges 11 ) a St It of pi iipitive barbarisin ; it will cx- 
elnde ahnob4; guici’al leunlation, which docs 

not 6ri«J out ol i.jo cxig< ncics ol the liullan Empire, 
and whicli does not bear on the corcoction of some 
lOii^bicf or abOH , wl kh may be prevalent in some 
he cowitrv. 

In following therefore, itt Is intended 

Dieri'l;) U) oih i a li « ol)'S|‘|tv0llons ; ^ tlie hist 
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1 JUeattS of promi^ng the jjeaceaml of India/ 

^M^hich rejter to tJic syslem estfjiilishcdt there for cxter- 
iirI jlefciicc and interior j^tfcction. Secondly, to 
su^fest some* niecfsurcs fc*’ hicreasing tlic quantity 
of produce, arising from the labour of the 
bandtnem and manufacturer^ and tliefchy ])tjp- 
vidmg*iS UKirc amide supply of subsistence for sp' vtist 
a population ; and thirdly, to enquire n hat ef- 
ihay be eveuied iiic most suitable for difli’.sing 
pipral and religious instrpetioa aiuong the Eastern 
iiations. 


These branches of ^nei'al question are prac- 
tical and imjiortafat the smallest improvcrhent in ci- 
ther of them, raiist be attended v\it!i conscqneua^ 
highly beneficial : The peace and good goyerntpeip 
of the country is the object of t' .e lirst ; lis plcnid^yi!! 
and regular supply is aimed at by the seeondV , 
the third is to be obtained the comfort and happini^s'!.'* 
of the people. ' 'y' '% 

Befoie^ entering dm the particular ,;disousiion of 
these, di^sions of our subject, it soems ]bieccs 3 aty;!to 
advert to the grounds of a’ very general persuasibn, 
that all the distant possessions ry Cbnntry rnu^ 
remain,' from the very circumstances of the casill,' in 


a stale of jiroviucial depi^siott, iind compai||ti^> 

barljari.sai ; That the spiepdid 

I'mttipeans in Asia sue pct^uiii.rly huviful 

full and emp^P' mn.'^t ■ 

ko in opulence a hicH^ 


ft 
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tlioy formerly possessed ; Tliat the connection bo- 
^tween such colonies and their parent state, contain^' 
in it u ceitain {irineiplc detenoiation ; and that by 
. ^IBUch an union, each continues e6i-rupling and aM*"' 
Irrupted, till sonic foitunato ciu mn'-tanee occuijrto 
break the lie, and rcstoic to the provinces tlieir ori- 
giuai independence. 

H 

Those disastrous circumstances \chich unavoidably 
arconipam the first cstablishinent of conijiieri'd coun- 
tiics have no doubt given use to this pei suasion, 
Inch IS by no means supjiortcd by tlie general tes- 
timony ot history. That thO llomuns eivili>*ed ihc 
•woild by conquest, is a remark within the reacli of 
every school-boy ; it is not, however, the less certain- 
ly true : it i" true also, tliat no nation can cairy its 
conc|UCsts to any geat distance, without carrMng al- 
so the useful ar ts. The pcrtection ot iniUtai y disci- 
pline and tactics implies tlie possession of many con- 
comitant attainments, which if possessed by the in- 
vaded king* Kim would prevent its sulijection. The 
equipment and subsistence of nunicious armies im- 
plies a vast train of resources which can belong to 
no people umoii<< whom comincicc, as well as many 
useful hr inches oi luiow ledge, aie unknown. War is 
itself a stkme, and its pei lection was, perhaps, no- 
vel attained by men of rude and uiunionned uiider- 
staill|ttl^li|^- Tbeic ‘■eems to be piovi-ion mad* b^ the 
very ^^iLstitution of human nature, tliat wai' and‘in- 
vasioii lh«ill alwavs^fcKp attugidcd by a COg»|>tt< ut ile- 
^ret of skill in tin* art<, u;i|.^ 9 rder to heal those woumis 
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it must unavoidably indict. It i*? a 4l$6use of biiman * 
' society of no small inveteracy aod magnitude ; but it 
ouglit genf i<illy to be rank^l among that class which 
renovates tn* con''titution.} 

When tlie native Hindoos are represented, in the 
most ancient tunes, as being ci lebmted in t and 
arms, and fatried for the possession of various and 
profound knowledge* ; these assertions are pi oinpted 
by a fund veneration of what is ancient^ ratlu t than 
a rigorous attention to the monuments ut civili/ation, 
which tliey have left behind them. The gieat splen- 
dor and wealth of the eastern princes, winch do^iisled 
the .eyes of Europeans, seems in this case to have 
biassed ilicir judgment ; for, in fact, this splendor 
exists no where, except within the narrow precincts of 
the court: il is Upheld there bv the oppression, poverty, 
and degradation of the whole body of the people. 


Their poverty, depression, and general ignorance, 
are the features of their condition which hist strike 
the attention of every strangei | . The very Icinguoge 
in wliich they are described by the Grei'k, Jtoipuu, 
and Arabian writers, is Strictly applicable to them at 
present ; they seem to have eaily acqiuicd a certain 
dejpep of knowledge of many of the nstlul arts, but 
to have never rained any of ^eia nearly to (|^aJj;,de- 
jgree of perfrction which tihey attained m Q|^ft^and 
Rome, or in modern Ruirope. 

1 , f' 

/ 3 Sir WlUlaw, J 4^9IStic Rusearrh^. 
t Juifmi'iQlc^llfooke’s AfilSidtttra and Commerce df,BiMii|lti«,|. 
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If jt WAS tljife s^tlcndoi of the cotirt of 

Djelhi, and of tlie Mogul JEmpi lorh, tliat In tpioinpt- 
^ uui counti ytmin to exi^aciato liu \\t <ilth and ci- 
jjp^jii/citiou ol liiiidostan, a^iieaiti and in 'u atoumUs 
of the ditlcicut paits of tins i;i« it tahiic of 
pOVvei, has tended considcralily to lowt-i om no- 
tions of it-) ptiJcction, and to abate oiu admiration 
ot that J\noalcd}>e by which it was cou«>ti noted and 
upheld. 


The biightest acras of die Taitar empire in India, 
were unaccompanied by Uut peace and scourity 
which sometimes flows even firoin dcs{ioti an itself. 
Duiing the rciitn of Acber, by far tlie most cclcbrat- 
‘'fed of the Mogul piinqcs, we aie informed by Abul 
Fatal, his patrom&cd historian*, that the go\ eminent 
jC|f tiie Emperor was but impeifcctly established in 
jDltny of the provinces, and in all tlie four Kinstdoins 
tho Decan, was wholly unacknowledged, although 
tha imperial power was then supported by an army 
amounting to no less than five millions ot militia and 
leguldis, and by a revenue yielding thirty-six milliuns 
sterling, in a quarter of the world whoic money 
belars neaily five times the vaJlui* that it does in Eoi 
tope. . 


Severjpd of tlic suecessoi s of Acbt'i , as Jehanguins, 
Shalt and Aurun by subswjucmt con- 

still Tai titer to the extent of the empire/ 


(i(t 
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splendor of thC i^urt ; Mogul pow^/;; 

.even its greatest extent, ^vak’pever i^^t&biished ov^r 
the whole pcninsuld : a;|>retty !#'ong presunj]'*ti<^, 
tbik hiOtu itlislan(Kng the fvvaflike' cha ratter, and 
Ef^i^rces of tliesc printies', ' they were imper 
skilled ill military affairs/ Indeed, every E,Mropp^L.j,^, 
but tp^raldy versant in these snivels, mu^t 
nounce iheiji comparatively ignorant of the sijiehce.' 
, of war. Almost every military arrafigfei^pnt •whidi 
diiey ado|)ted, has been found at vaiTtpice wiUi the 
principles of discipline ai^ Suberdiuution: hence 
the'iabric of Iniperial power in’India, liov^ ever grand 
imposing in outws^ ~j^pp^raric6j'*'",^nid neither 
prove efficient pof du^ble. A militia' .femisisliug 
thd enormous Aisproportiort%f two thirds of ea^ry* 
to one of gantry ; s^jtd so- nuineroiis as to 


committed ih) chieftains almost i%idepcndehtlof ^^J 
Sovereign, and;;^i^bM;"^1$l>. other" by 
any principle of • officers ol'tiie sa^^ 

Eank, serving dift^i^t rJtIfes of while llie whole 

of, tftidr allowances w’^erp j^eaalMr'Jylfesuetl, aud^bi 


j'd' S ’ ' ' * ' /i - - n ’'Sfe 

times altogether withbeln : thesb are. such radical de^ 
feciS.in the constitution pf ati ann^, as iinist l|av^ 
converted it into a niachiiic^Vjajt pnee unwicldyy in 
eUcicnt, aiiti dangerd^^ ^posed to a dis^mfi^d 
5 body of ttftops, the ^l^pmcrable hosts 
woul^j pejj^ips, have Bipih vanffuished 


4®*’ate4 
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These statcmetuts are confirmed by experience; for 
Rrp find, in fact^ that the Mogul armies, however ex> 
]pi^sive, never adequately ^rved the great end of all 
Mpflitary force ; tlie cxtenul defence of vhe country, 
its inward tranquillity* The empire, even in the 
vigorous reign of Aurungzebe, was ncvei wholly free, 
i^focr from foieign invasion, or from domestic revolt. 
i4$carcely bad tlie southern provinces bepn subjected 
to his power, whm some of the noiUiein and eastern 
were lost by defection. In the territoi ies of Onde 
end Rohilcund, the vizier Sujali Dowlali, altliough 
constitutionally die first minister of tlie empire, se- 
cretly established that hereditary and indcjicndcnt 
j^wer which is still vested in his frunily 'I he saine 
W<PC06sfol treachery, under strong professions of 
ihyaity, was practised by Ali Verdi Khan in Bengal, 
nmmI Nizam ul Muluck in the Deccan. 

l^ean time, die internal police of dik vast country 
lirql frur more imperfect and defective dian might 
have been expected, even under dtis ill arraiig(‘d 
mfiitary system. Our ambassador. Sir Thomas Hoc, 
on hisjourn^ froin Agra to Surat, declares, dfat in 
several provinces tlirough which ho passed, there 
were a greater number of rcb(>ls dian of sul^ects ; 
and on different occasions, diat he saw die heads of 
Sevejrtil hundreds of roWberiS scattered uikhi the road, 
who follen victims to ap irregular and ferocious 


Vi^e Memoire d« 
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Such was the state of the Mogul empire dimng 
what has In^cn (lonominated its prosperous rci^is; 
but a contest for the supccssion to tlie thione, was 
after this /ioriod maiutaiied by the four sons of Au,- 
run<-/(‘bc, each supported by a numerous army. 'Utis 
iitt< mal coutentuni, either prepared or apgiavated all 
tlio^e heav\ strokes of fortune, by which tlic Mo^l 
potui M dS*s]Kikcn to its foundation. Its was aftev^ 
w'ards luiia d, out finally overtlirovna, by tlie rise of 
thf Maliiiittd jjouer, and by its rapid extension in 
the heart of tb( <.ii>i>iie. The foice ot this singular 
conioui.ition ot iiiili1ui;y dcjpots, nas speedily aug- 
mented by the eomoursc of livousands, wiioin the 
convulsions ot the state had rttnlcuAl dcsiititc; or 
whom the hope of plunder could allure to its stab* 
dard. Its usuipations wen in a few jicars extended 
from the Indus to the (.janffos, and brouglit aibng 
with them devastation and luin, into almost evety 
piovince of tlie peninsula. 

I'lie progress of tlic Maliratta jioucr, which ought 
rather to be regarded as the use of onarcii than the 
prevalence of regular government, soon oftaced many 
of tlie fliuegt nionunieutb of tlu Mogul wealth and 
splendor. Ammuled by vengt.uice against their for- 
mer op])ressors, ami pei'haps proinptetl by tlieir own 
innule haibaiity, they repeatc d tlicir siKiliatio^ till 
agiicniture and coiiunefcc weic nearly ' 

Income ptiv inees, where they w ere \3i0)le to mdin- 
faid'tlie ftiU |)0!ssessioD> they established, a tiibitfc of 
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one foiiith of all the revenues, tkuOiUinatcd fioui that 
oireumstanoo, fke Chout*, vihichwas o' uJtd vMih 
un€\ain()lcd lioouv. fn several parts, tit.-. ' ij>c of 
ftbprosfeioii still coutinuos, nitwitiiitafidinj*' tli' many 
cnidvs lucl^ given to tlieir poMer. Piuiiij; this 
C^'sastiu I peuod, whiili succeeded .Ik uj<,iiofAu- 
ningtcbo, ulc'e thO'C event.> happenrd, u( are in- 
armed, that tliiitcen cmpLiors tvcic cith' i deposed 
or massacred, m an equal niunber ol } u s | . The 
imperial power, which had been u mpid in every 
thing but the name, by the Syed", two amhitrous 
1)1 others, was at last subverted, after having been 
nouunally offered to different branches of the loyal 
ll^ily, whom lumisienal caprice or uiiiIm'iuh, had 
I^Qtnpted to drag fioni their prison tOttlic tin one 


iThus, within the short space of a man’a life, and 
pdmost m our own i r incuibmnco, tne emphe of India 
ifislil ^OtO anarciiy and rum; not from tlie external 
violiQtfCe of foitign enemies, but fropi the invcicracy 
and extent of conupnon whicti pervaded the whole of 
its toeraberh. Every province, and somctiiucs each 
district, di‘!pla>cvl a perfidious &tnv<iut of the court 
iisur{)ing abooluh j « ro r, and pracli in« all those ex- 
tiavagancus which .uc natuial to an unprincipled 
mind, on its sudden elevation to ahooluh power^. 


iVn4d,|^u>e seenes of violence a" 1 disli action, the 
lai|K>ufS o^Tthe hushaudinau wcie not uKiely auww'iul- 

- n ' 
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ed| bill liis wife and family, as well as tlie produce ■ 
of his indiishy, were frequently carried away, or de- 
stroyed. The protiitss^of ‘a natiic army, in any 
country, *s dAtructivc] and almost cqiially iUta]» 
wbetlier it enter it with peaceable or witli hostild in- 
tentions. IVom its assaults, neither the poverty Off 
the peasant, nor the humble drudgeries of his se- 
questered Jot can screen him ; umeh less caii they 
defend him against the still more freipient uttachs of 
robbers, and the depredations of innumerabk' ban- 
ditti, who every wheie infest a countiy on tlie ilown- 
fal of police and subordination. 

•la many provinces of India, these mischiefs 
anai'chy were prolonged till they had ruined every 
branch of industry, and become almost incurable: in 
some of tlic native governments they continue to 
tl)c piescnt hour; for iu tliem yon still behold the 
peasant, when he goes abroad to the market, or to 
resume liis labours in the field, arming himself with 
a tulwar, a Spear, or a bliulgton, and trusting for 
his pi-otecrioii, agauist violeiKre and rapine, more to 
the bti'cngth of liis individual atm, than to the police 
of his country. According to the tesiimony of Go- 
lam llosscin Khan, it is customaiy, iu ^omu districts, 
for the person who has been ab'-tnt from his frienils, 
to offer sacrifices to the gods for his salely, if h^ippily 
. he return safe to his fkmily *. It may ques- 

'tioned, whether, in auyinsunce, the •ftnaUm nations 

ViiSe Sesr J|^|itakhoraen,*a work in modem PerkUR. ' 
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can present lo our contemplation, a "rcat communi- 
ty plunged into an abyss of anarchy, oqii.ilt' deep 
and gloomy a> dial by wliuli India cwis ovciuiKlm- 
after t))o dc'cline and fan of tlie‘ ^logul etnpire. 
That fertile and extensive region became, in fact, an 
i^editas jan open to the intrusion of tlu' fiiNt oc- 

cupier, and sunk into such Ml ctchcdness tliat almost 
Mny diange must Itave proved an alleviuiion of its 
distiess. 

This* description of the state of India, immediate- 
ly pi eceding the |Knod of European conquest, will 
not be thought over-charged in any one partiealar, by 
ijpQd) as have beheld its cictual condition , tuid among 
tiiietn It may render doubtful, or perhaps dcstioy, the 
grounds of the persuasion, tliat a countiy in such 
deep and universal anarchy, must necessarily be in- 
jured by becoming a province to any Furopean state. 
It ie in Britain chiefly that the invectives of party 
hftvc misled the public opinion on this subject : tliry 
who iuive lieeii on the spot, and witnc‘*scd the dif^ 
ferent clwngcs in India, have not for a moment 
doubted, tliat foi a country placed in c ircum°tanccs 
similar to those above dcscutied, lo fall under the 
protection of a civih/ed govemmeiit, is not a mis- 
fortune, but a kind dispensation of tlic Ruici of na- 
tions. 

^l^at ouglit^o be most decisive in this Sfl^mcnt, 
#K<. ex|>l^< nco and coifviction ot the nativo^ ditm- 
' l^ves. ihey neve i bav^ doicied tb4,bSnbflllS of Eu- 

. 3 
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ropean protection, nor have withdrawn from tlic ad- 
vantages suiting fi-oifi a morO regular police: thou- 
sands, on the contrary, h|ivc laid aside tlieir swouH 
and spears, and drouded lo their settlements. Now, 
experience unifonnly guides this people, not political 
nor speculative opinions. Had European viauityi 
been hurtful, it would have been avoided : for what 
else has prompted them to court it, but the security 
of life and piopcrty which it has been found to ykhP 
The clamour against cruelly and provincioi oppres- 
sion, which has often sounded so loud through the 
whole of Britain, has not once been hoard in Bombay, 
Madras, or Calcutta. These cities have continued 
uniformly to tlirive and increase under their new 
masters, in spite of all the arguments that have been 
urged to prove that it was impossible. The last men- 
tioned chy, in particular, from having been lately a 
village, so unimportant, as to be wholly passed over 
in tlie assessments for the imperial revenue^ as stated 
in the Ayeen Acbery, has, in about half a centuiy, 
arisen to a population of upwards of half a million 
of souls j a rapidity of increase seldom to be nu’t w itli 
in the rocords of any country^ and m \ i r equalled un- 
der any of the native governments in llindoston*. 

These preliminary observations on tire Mogul go- 
vernment, and the anarchy that succeeded it, were 
I deemed necessary, in nrdci to asceituin tbe^pd^sibi- 
lltydf bdp^tting India in any shajM;, while it rt inain- 
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cd iui tfie coiidiUon of a, provmcc. Should tliat ot>' 
j«ct bi' foTiiid impi acticdbic, the question ous'lit to 
Imvc be( II thherently stated. The cii<|uiry should 
Jjliavc htcii, “I'Ort aro tV'O niost creditably to abandon 
the sfn£iei<>ntv of India; or how are we to r«>tain it 
Jth Ita-il iu)niy to tiic country ; and without impair" 
ing tiie happy iiilliancaot the wise institutions by 
whiefh it h Is liitheito been governed * 

'i ho'C introductoiy umaiks might have been 
abiidged, had they not scued to bring into view the 
existing en cutnst<in( < >■ in which India i<> placed, and 
to illusliatc the actual state of the Ihitish enijme in 
> that countiy In piop.irtion to the accuiacy of our 
knowledge on these points, must prove the wisdom 
and practical valbc ol every regulation ofTeicd for the 
impiovcmcnt and civilization of our Asiatic subjects. 
I'licy arc faiihci useful by affording considerable 
iig^t for the oisi usslon of the first branch of our 
imiiuiry, whuii was, to consider what improvements 
might be madi- m the militt»ty establishments of In- 
dia, its system of external defence and interior pio- 
tcction. ' j 

Pi evious. however, to ciifering Upou tlpa port of 
the subject, It i"" piojier to state the firat suggestion 
whuh olll is itself to the mind of every person wh® 
has any \>KU’tical lu piaintaticc with the Orientals, 
and knows their stiong attachment to dUpt^t^UStoms. 
It I* the pioprioiy of avoiding litPt|pMipssion 

of evti^ poirft; mciilv ^speeulativt^^i^ 
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tuid to the necessity of guarding against the adoption, 
or recoinmcnclation, of plans founded merely on a 
prcconceivcil systgn of poKtical economy. To new- 
model existing insitutions, and to strain them intt>: 
an exact conformity with a preconceived theory of 
political economy, is not always cither safe or prad- - 
ticable. On a subject so eom|>lex and intricate ds 
the government of nations, theory is often at variance 
with practice, and the most plausible measures of 
political reform, if they do not display an evident 
adaptation to each case, and arise out of the real 
exigencies of society, are not merely idle specula- 
tions ^ they are often hurtful and dangerous, when 
attempted to be carried into practice. The benevo- 
lent views of that person who proposed as a subject 
of public inquiry, the means of civilizing British In- 
dia, will perhaps be moS|t eftcctually answ'ered by 
those who can effect the removal of some known and 
experiaiced want, or provide against the approach 
of some impending mischief : this part of the task is, 
at all events, best suited to the present state of our 
knowledge, necessarily imperfect, ’regarding a coun- 
try so extensive and distant as the British dominions 
in Asia. 

Although Our Hindoo subjects are patient and sub- 
missive in their general deportment to superiors j yet 
nipe they mMt averse to every change : this pl^culi- 
arityi^Vii^^;;’HC!^sidercd conjunctly with th% vast dis- 
prop0|4^4^i^^!!iheir numbers'^to that of their conque- 
rors, '?!i|^tt'';;tiii0h''i.;iiiportl a most impi'essive warning 
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against adojitittg sjw'culdtiNC sjstcins, or indeed nt- 
toDipting any sudden innovation on the general spirit 
of Uif joverntnent. That* tins rcpark , has not been 
lightly liii^artk'd, or gratiutonsly introduced, is amply 
proved b} ^eveicd tacts, r<*corded m the amials of our 
own govctnniint in India: these facts have but too 
plainly demonstiatt d, tliat the submission of the na- 
tives has certain limits beyond whicli it cannot sub- 
sist, and tliat even llie patience of the Hindoos them- 
selves, may be put to a test which it is unable to bear. 
It has been long known, that tlie prejudices of the 
higher classes of tiie Hindoos, regarding the prejia- 
ration of their food, and dressing of victuals, hgs pre- 
vented them from undertaking sea-voyages of any 
length or duration. Tlie extension of the British 
territories among the islands, and tlirough the remote 
liarts of the continent, has at the same time render- 
ed it ntet'ssary to tiansjxirt the native troops by sea 
to meet the difterent exigencies of the service. By 
allowing the natives themselves to prepare their wa- 
ter-casks, and store all their own pmvisions, this pre- 
judice, so ineompatiblo with military duty, has been 
suMiiounted, oi gradually weakened; a distant ex- 
jicdiiion b^ sea was Ihcretbre proposed, On a late oc- 
casion, to a certain seapoy corps, which at first 
sceintd to assent to the proposal without any appa- 


rent murmur, 
on reflection. 


A few of the higher lanks, however, . 
were of opinion, tliat it endangered v 


their rabk, h\ its incompatibility wi^ ^eit religious 
niaxirii''. These* men,, by .stating agroples to 
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their comrades, in tlio absence of the officers, influ- 
enced tlic‘ detiTminatioii of the jrest of the battalion. 
The Euro])e,y» offij'ers, who were ignorant of what 
had passed, un'l clet'uun^ the absent ol tlie regiment 
univetsal and louipleat, gave ordeis for its embarka- 
tiou on th(* appointed day A detei tnitiej resistance 
ensued ; the si apojs flea to tlu n aniiH, and t0«^ 
possession ot*a ii<-ing gronn I, a here, as they refused 
all comninna o’th the’i ofiicA'is, they wen un- 

der the n* s ( ssuy of ivilt nn^ tie m f.y foree of anus. 
In the contest niany ^.oi'c slam on both sides ; and 
what is ino‘’t »einaikablc, h native regiment was em- 
ploycjl to eveeme tliis severe limitary venf'cance 
against tlieir couutr} men, a service a inch they per- 
fomied witli fat il prompfitude an«i alacrity. A more 
acrupulous regard to tlieir religions prejudices has, 
since that ix'iiod, almost emirely surmounted tlieir 
objections to naval voyages ; and many regiments^ 
consisting of all the different casts, have lately been 
employeil on maritinte expeditions, aitiiout any jiie- 
jiidiue to tlieir future rank, or violence to Uicir reli- 
gious scruples. 

The native Hindoos, *of all ranks, must have tlieir 
food dressed and prepareil by a person lx longing to 
the same reli^ous ca.st} and during the tunc of dia- 
I nor (almost tlieir only meal), the greater part of their 
I clootliing is east off and laid aside till the conclusion 
of tli4ir'ifefipeshinent. On actual service, and in the 
prei»eaoe of an this custom is peculiarly re 
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pugnant to European notions of discipline. Accord* 
ingly, the officer in command of our field army in 
1798, issued, in ordera, *tbat shcji of tjic scapoys as 
were emj^oyed as guards and picquets to the camp, 
should not be pcimitted to undress either in prej 
ing or in eating their meals. This prohibition, whii 
appeared so necessary to the safety of Jiis camp, die 
general found it necessary to withdraw' in a few days, 
for during that short period many of the best of the 
native soldiers were found to have deserted the ser- 
vice. So inveterate are the prejudices of the native 
troops regarding this point, that no means have ^et 
been devised to remove thb unmilkaiy practicp fixim 
a s6|ipoy camp. 

Btit the most unfortunate of all the errors that 
have ever arisen from ignorance, or inattention to the 
manners of the native troops, was tliat remarkable 
order for shaving and changing tlie native dress of 
the garrison of Vellore. The consequence has not 
merely been the revolt of the troops, but a dreadful 
massacre of almost every European in the place : 
unhappily the mischief arising from sudi an occur- 1 
rence does not terminate with the fatal phrenzy ex- 
cited during the moment of exasperation ; the whole 
native army must feel itself insulted, by an order use- 
less in its object, and to their feelings more poignant 
and severe, than a command issued for their instanr 
exeruti(i!i. ^ 
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WJicn we reflect that the whole number of Euro- 
peans employed in all the departments of the service 
throughout tliat vast empire, docs not amount to a 
thousandth part of the natives by whom they arc 
surrounded, tlie impropriety of wantonly instating 
thpir feelings, must appear abundantly striking. The 
government of such a multitude is merely that of opi- 
nion ; an opinion of the general equity and modera- 
tion of tlic rulers. The moment when this opinion 
.shall be destroyed, and the general detestation of our 
troops excited against us, will assuredly be the last 
of the existence of European rule in India. Such 
&cts, well authenticated and recent, give lessons 
tliat pannot be misunderstood : nor is it possiUe to 
avoid the inference to which they lead : they $tn>ng- 
ly warn us against all rash and untried experi- 
ments among the natives of Asia. They militate 
so powerfully against thwarting their prejudices, even 
in apparently trivial instances, that every wanton in- 
terference witli them should not merely be.avoided, 
but the authors of them should be compelled to make 
an atonement to the natives, by becoming themselves 
the objects of the severest reprehension and punish- 
ment 



SECTION VIl. 


IMPERFECTIOVS OF THE MILITARY STSTFM AMONG 
THE NATIVE powers: THE UNHAPPY FREQUEN- 
CY OF war; and the means of preventing 
XT. 


The short view of the state of India which has al- 
ready be<“n giv( n, tiowevcr impertect, clcarfy enough 
indicates the necessity of many improvements m its 
military establishments. The maintenance of peace, 
a-s well as the security of proptTty, are most impor- 
tant object which, even in tlie most prosperous 
times, were never tully attained under the native go- 
vernments : their compleat ostahlishinent seems im- 
peratively to rcquiie a reduction of tlie military force b 
muintaiued by the allied and dependent stat^. War* 
has unavoidably been calamitous to every coiUitiy ; 
but the h*e(ju(ajcy of iuiu luitia, has almost uniform- 
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ly proved the scourge of the inhabitants, and the 
greatest bar to their prosperity. It has there be('n 
encourugctl anti promoted by tlie facility of raisiny 
armies aniotjg the petty clucftains, who every whore 
iisurptHl iudopcntltul power on the dovtnfal of the 
antient government. The iiistor^ of IJindostan clearly 
points to tills as tiie grand souiro of those constant 
dissent ions, of that insccinity of litc and property 
over tlie whole country, which so long perpetuated 
barbarism muong the inlmbitants. 

The natives of India wore long boiTctl by tlit con- 
vulsions and anarchy wliich terminated tlie Mogul 
power, from obtaining wealtli or liistinction by pm - 
suing the arts of peace. Men of family in tliat coun- 
try, generally became soldiers of fortune ; while the 
commonalty, rendered by thc’ same causes licentious 
and destitute, readily jometl their standard. ' Thus 
tlie career of aggiossion unavoidably commenced ; 
for the subsistence and pay of every association of 
this nature, must be pi'ocui'sd by committing depre- 
dations on the defenceless neigh bom Itood. The first 
enterprises, however insignificant, bring fresh adhe- 
rents, and prepare tlie way for more iiiipoitant at- 
ehievements. Nor is the progress of llicst military 
combinations ciieckcd by meeting other tnbes of ban- 
ditti engaged in similai’ pi^rsuits ; pciliaps a iiatlle 
ensues, or tlie weaker joims the stiong party; and 
thus the foundation is laid of gn'aler cou<iuesls, and 
of. a 'future, power, pro)M>rtioncd to the abilities ot 
each chid^ ^r to tlie ‘'trength of his adhert'iit'* 
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Such is the rise and progress of an Afciatic nation ; 
and suc’n, almost Mitl out a single exception, has been 
the origin of tl'O difw rent states ot India. The Mah- 
ratta cliii’ls have exhibited examples ot it, in almost 
every distiict from Balusoro to tlic Indus. Of seve- 
ral Maiiouiedan kingdoms tlie origin is still more re- 
cent : it may be dated uithin our own reincmbraiire, 
from die ti'eaclicious revolt of some military eoni- 
inander against his soveiiign; from llu successful 
usurpation of tliat power which he was hiied to de- 
fend. Of this nature w ere the usurpations of Shiefdar 
Jung in Oude, and of Hydcr Ali in tlic Mysore. 
But what belongs chiefly to our purpose is, to notice 
that the power of all these usurpers, however obtmn- 
ed, is unilbrmly ('xcrcLsed in the same manner : war 
is almost their only occupation, and the properly of 
their neighbours their constant plunder. Their go- 
veiDments, if they can merit such a name, contain 
DO principle of stability or order, either to secure 
their own tramimllity, or to compensate the people 
for the violence by which they were erected. Their 
power is as little permanent as beneficial; for it sel- 
dom remains juoro than one or two generations in 
tlie same family : hardly docs a single year elapse 
ivitliout our witnessing, in India, the rise of some 
upstart into power, or the dowiifal of some of its 
princes. 

The most obscure persons, and sometimes evoii' 
women, have been tempted to gra.sp at those traii- 
■’ient soierciguties. Begum Soinro, UieVidowof a 
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German tradesman, possesses at present a very con- 
siderable extent of territory on the north of Delhi. 
In her country lie the plains of .Paniput, that were 
lately so distinguished from being the theatre of a 
mighty contest between the adherents of the hcathett 
and Maliomedan faitli. These celebrated plains have, 
during several years, been ravaged by the rude as- 
sociates of her general,' — an illiterate sailor*, velio 
deserted froifl the British navy. It is on the field of 
Carnal itself, so renowned in the Mahabarut, as tlie 
scene of antient heroism, that are now displayed the 
inglorious banners of this contemptible chief, and of 
his licentious followers. 

Such arc tlie vicissitudes and the frequency of wap 
in India : the calamity, it must be allowed, is inci- 
dent to every country ; since v’ar b an inseparable 
concomitant of human associations in every stage of 
their progress, and under every form which they as- 
sume. It may be alledged, tliat a vicinity of nations, 
constituted like those of India, seems peculiarly in- 
compatible with a state of peace ; and that to expert 
a continuance of that blessing, in such ciromnstanccs, 
is to look out for a change in the very principlca ot 
human nature. 

Allowing to tliis observatioi^ every degree of weiglit 
which experience may jusdfy, it still must te admit- 

*-Geoi|;S 'fliatBiis, an acronnt of whose life has lately 

peered in the Astatic Register. 

* 
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ted, tiiat the gradual diminution of the irrcguia 
anoodes, by the controlling influence of a powerfu 
government, directed by enlightened agents, wouk 
enable them to overawe the native chiefl^ins, and, iz 
proportion to its power, would check among then 
the reciprocation of injuries. Tliis inference is non 
warranted by experience, since the British govern' 
ment has already, in a great measure, eftoctod thii 
ol^yect, in many of tlu- provinces whiel/ have fallcr 
under its power. Its influence has l)ecn attender 
x\ith this salutary consequence in Oude, Ilydrabad. 
and the Carnatic ; though it lias there been erected 
on the shattered remains of an empire that had suf 
fered almost every calamity, during a period of un- 
limited confusion ; or rattier, that had been totally 
wrecked by the storms of a long revolution. 

In Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, those tumultuary 
bands whicl), M-ith the name of armies, and under 
the pretext of collecting the revenue, liad pillaged 
those provinces, have at last been disbanded, and u 
new military force has been raised, influitely more 
effective, though hardly amounting to a tenth part of 
ihc anticiit number. In all thcsi' provinces, the limits 
of order have uniformly extended with tlie {u-ogress 
of Eurojieun dominion ; imd w liat, as far as we know, 
is uncxanyiled in their ^history, some of them have 
been kept five from the calamities of wav and mili- 
tary depredation for the .space of nearly half a cen- 
turj'- Tl»e conduct of cmr governors of Ihflia merits, 
)in the‘-e instance's, a ve^ high conimpifdaltkgi ; tlieir 
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best encomium, ho^vcver, will be fbiU|B ?in tilie en- 
creased population and security of tliese provinces. 

Those fiiars and complaints which of late ha^e 
been so patlietically urged against the cxtensi4^i;||j!f 
our territory in India, seem not warranted by a per- 
fect knowledge of that country. The enlargement 
of our dominions in the peninsula do not always in- 
fer a necessHty of augmenting the army. Our late 
brilliant successes against some of the Maliratta pow- 
ers, wliilc Uicy have extended the empire, have ac- 
tually lessened its frontier. Till lately, the domi- 
nions of the Mahrattas bordered upon fhose of Bri- 
tiin, throughout the whole extent of the 'peninsula ; 
but the periqd seenis hot now to be distant, when a 
veiy important diininnticni may be eifected in the 
number of troops maintained by that vast ntUita^. 
association, wliose conkant wars have long beei^itbe. 
greatest sepprge. of Hindostan. This measure: has 
already been pmetlsed with hpgard to the Peishwah, 
by engaging to maintain six tliousand of our 
’freipps, must heeessarily disband a greater number of 
his own. Should this essential arrangement be a- 
..dbptedj thi^oughout the.otlier branches of tliat con- 
'.l^eracyi the British etnpire will tljcn assume a tone 
hod 'attitude df j)ower, which will enable it to com- 
i-piapd the : tranquillitj^ of peninsula *. Though 

' * Soupt^ j^jrsons 6f great discernment, and thoroughly 

quainjli^' the state of Indiif, hare deepty r^jrettedj that, 
of the late jvar with the ^^ratta chiefs, 
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still infoiior ii> extent to that < f ihe Moguls, it nuist 
almost of necessity pi ove more eiu-»gitic ano iian- 
quil ; foi Ilindostan Mill then be jn Reeled hv less 
than 0.10 Until patt of her ancient nuliuti^V esiuKjUsh- 
incnt; a cl'anni. of infinite impoiUine to i pro- 
sperity. In til prv jx-.it tone of tlu puiilie in.i.d, such 
a cliange A\ouUl, jHi’iaps, be little it lisin d, or, per- 
haps, mIioIIv di-jupiutnc.! : it could not fail, how- 
ever, to be higlily apjiutiatcd by tvtry* person who 
has witnessed the fciocious atchievt meiits of natne 
armies, during their annual exciu-'loiis for the col- 
lection of revenue, or for nhat they term muluck- 
ghcrie, the acquisition of terriloiy. 

This aspect of lh<' native governments merits ‘tjie 
greater notice, bcc.iuoe it tormsmot an aecidental or 
temporary feature in their clioiaetei, but a perma- 
nent state of society. It is a maxim among the na- 
tive jiolitician.s, lo regard their “ State as continually 
“ at Mar.” lit nee their military chiefs are not per- 
mitted for a moment to indulge the habits of civil 

Scindiah. Tlolkar, .ind Boonsla, so subsidiary troafj was ros- 
rludtd with thrsi* resdess powers. They irc^ard this measure as 
the oul> SI at of Ihiir submission, on which we ouaht todepeni 
U>i the future h<iiit|ni]li(^ of India. It has bci'ii adopted with 
almost ocry jniiiit in alliance with Britain, and .after an ex* 
peiienre of ihiit} ^ears, it tn» safety be pronounced thotnoat 
ellcctnal arranj;emcut that bw ycl been devised for chochitlff 
that uncrasim; propensity to war which so fatally chmaiterises 
tho whole system of Oiiental ]iol!cy. Since the first cuiiion of 
woih, the measure here ‘Uitgested, has bcdn jidopted by 
he India gon luuu'if. 
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life j nor do they experience the shelter of a house 
for many years successively. Xlicir camps are not 
broken up ^ nor^ except during a march, are their 
.tents ever struck. The intervals of foreign hostility 
are occupied in tlie collection of revenue ; a measure, 
which in India is generally executed by a military 
force, and is more fertile in extensive bloodslied and 
barbiffity, as well as in the \'aried scenes of dis- 
tress, than an actual campaign against an avowed 
enemy. 

The refr<ictory Zemindars, (as thdy ai*e denomi- 
nated) upon whom the troops arc let loose, betake 
diemselves, on their approach, to a ncighbooring 
mud fort ; one of w'hich is erected for protection, in 
the vicinity of almost every village. There the m- 
faabitants .endeavour to secure themselves, theif’ 
cattle, and effects, till they are compelled , by .force 
or famine to submit. Tlie garrison is then., razed to 
die foundation, and the village burnt, to expiate a 
deliiKtuency,' too frequently oecasioneil, s(»lely by the 
imquitous. exactions of government Itself. 

<In these, military executiojis, some of the iieasan- 
dy are destroyed ; .some lall victim.s to famine thus 
artificially created, and not a^few are .sold, w itU their 
wives and children, to defray their arrears . to the 
;treasury, or to discharge tl vated burdens im- 

posed by;.die landholders. Such as survive, betake' 
U,tctH^lv^' io the woods, 11 the departure of their 
^ppTesi^r^'^tfourages theii|[ to rovi.sit their sfookiM 
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habitations, and to repair their ruins. Thus harrassed 
by the injustice and barbarity of their rulers, the pea- 
eantiy loose all sense of right and wTOngv-froni Avant, 
<|iey are forced to bccoitie robbers in tlieir tuni, ati4 
to provoke, by their fraud or violence, a repetitiou 
of the satnc enormities against tlic next annual visita- 
tion of the army. 

Charges have frequently been brought against Fu- 
ropeans, for flieir ambition, their conquests, and 
then* rapacity in tlie I '.ast ; on some occasions, '•‘they 
may have teeh just hut a fair heavier charge seems 
to lye against their indolence and delay in exercisijpg, 
for the suppression of these cruelties, that |^wer 
which the fortune of Avar had thtoAA n into their hands.. 
Iiv Bengal, for example, several years had elapsed, 
ftj^A time of its conquest, be^ c the: exercise of - 
its, .jj^'clched g(jv eminent Avas transferred troiri the 
hhnds ot' 'the natives to the Ccw^jpaoy's servants. 
The same objection might be urgbd aj^inst our con- 
duct in the cxtcnsiAC countri^ of Oude and.'B^' 
hilcund, allhougli, for a period of thirty years, tliey 
have been ti ibutary and dependent proyinicesj . ,yct^ 
tlie irregular armies ol' tlie ‘-Vizier have bpen per- , 
mitted to harrass the country, and Ontbiice their Cx- , 
actions from the peasagjtry. In the latter of these' 
p«)vmcos, this licence l^as so strongly prevailed, that 

British govemnientjhas at last been compelled 
fij^ssume the immediate direction of poAAcr, 

wi'iflrdcr to save the remains of from 

|^*!^^termination byi^e delijforidua'^!^^ 
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of Oude*. In the Carnatic also, aimore prompt as-, 
sumption of the civil power, would have saved much 
property, aqd many lives : and it, perhaps, might be 
asserted M’ithout much danger of exaggeration,, tijot: 
tiM conquest of the vvhole peninsula, by European 
anhs, might have been attended witli less injury to the 
.property and population of the country, than what 
has been su^ained by tlie want of police and tegular 
government in some of its individual provinces. 

None of our rulers in India, whether more dr less 
experienced in its policy, have been inattentive to tl>e 
various mischiefs resulting from native misrule ; many 
have deeply regretted the imperious necessity which 
pn some occasions has interfered, to withhold them 
from jMreventing these. It is, Imwever, only in the 
moment of defeat .and humiliation, that a. propO^l 
for tlie reduction of its can be made wdth 

effect, even to a conquered nation : this mesisure, if 
then neglected, cannot afterwards be accomplished 


* This transaction' .has been brougiit before the House of 
Commons as one of the chaises against the Marquis Wellesley: 
— ^ThO necessity of the measure had, however, long since been 
' apparent to eVery officer , of the. Bengal army, and it was. 
•troogly recommended by some iiT. their number 4a ;1768. 
When the very plan which he ad pted was distinctly pointed 
o^it, in a worjh, by one of their ^ number, 'writtcni upon the 
spot, whei^iliis mentioned as a arrangement in the future 


governmoit t^. India, of more rc;i 
qwtstdf^iphitjir provinces. Vide 


importance than the. con,, 
if. 
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without the risk of bloodshed and resistance, a mea^ 
sure involving such weighty responsibility w as gene* 
rally avoided, on the principle, that ji ihe native 
princes were the sole autliors of tlieir subjects iniseiy, 
theirs alone was die guilt. A iM'tter plea, in defence 
of the India Company, may be found in the small 
nuinlier of its cidl servants, w hich, in the early stages 
of its ppwer, debarred it from inimediutely assuming 
the government of its conquered j)rovinces Its of- 
ficers were not only few, but possesst'd of little skill 
in finance and political economy : a servant, tolerably 
expert in tlieir factory, might prove inadetiuately 
qualified to act as an ambassador, a judge, or gover- 
nor of a province. 

A benevolent regard for the vanquished princes, 
and sympathy with their feelings, seem on some oc- 
casions to have prevented our commanders fitim ri- 
gorously requiring a diminution of the native armies. 
It belonged to their humanity, they supposed, to al- 
leviate, as far as possible, the pain of fidling grandeur, 
believing w ith tlie fatlier of the British drama, that 

soul and body rend not more at parting, than 
“ greatnc.ss going off tliey consoled these princes 
for the loss of real power, by ])erinitting them to 
appear among their former subjects, attended with 
the whole of its outvrnl d splendor. The semblance 
of a native army kep^ on foot, in countries actually 
anbdued, it was also ii agined, would Serve to screen 
from European natio; the real extent of British 
pOVfiar in India. Tlio ] blicy of thus concealing, fmm 
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tlw; jealous scrutiny pf rival powlsrs, the exact limits 
■of our authority, lind, perhaps, a strong influtaicc in 
prevfntina; its oi)en exercise, anti in perpetuatin'jj t le 
evils ot anarchy.* I'rotn the.se (>"udeiilial considera- 
tions,. not so dislionodrabk- in Ihcniseives, as f'.nrtful 
in llieir cttn.scfjucn xs, the native armies have re- 
mained on t!ie ostai>!i.>hment ol tlieir respective chiefs 
till tliey vvesc no longer fornhdable but to the de- 
fcriftelipss husbandmen : and posterity will regret, that 
the sympathy so lionourably exercised to the van- 
quished princes, had not been extended to their sub- 
jects ; and that those liberal pensions which were 
bestowed on the fallen sovereigns, w'ere unaccom- 
pa^d with measures of mercy, for the protection 
and i^licf of the body oi the people. 

To dissemble the real extent of tlie British power 
and territories in India, .seems now to be equally 
vain and unnccesaaary ; and, in fntxire, to declind ex- 
ercising^ tlie preixig^ves belonging to it, ought to be 
deemed pusillanimpns. * The Briti.sii empire, in iact, 
now occupies the station and rank of the .Mogul 
princes : .To her it belongs to restore to India, even 
more than its former degi'ce of order and {)rospcrity, 
because she enjoys a greater reputation lor humanity 
and resCtitudiB of principles ; while all her neighbours 
in .i^ia regard her as possessed ol a lar more irre- 
sistible authoi'ity : It is her irov inee to stand foi’th 
ak the g<ia(dhn^ tlw'- l>ea .'e nd tranquillity of llin- 
dostan;;.hi“^hers also, toe sek mjustice anu mal- 

VOL. Hi. N f 
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vcrsation in the subordinate states; and above all, 
it seems to be her duty to urge a diminution of their 
ferocious and irregular armies, with a degree of ear- 
nestness- proportioned to the impostance'^ of the ob- 
ject. 

The climate of India is equally favourable with 
that of China ; its soil is still more fertile ; with the 
advantage of a more regular govennnent, and a more 
steady protection, it may, in a very limited time, 
equal that country both in wealth and population. 
Shall it be deemed either romantic, or over-sanguine, 
to hope for improvements in our Eastern Empire, 
whicii have already been actually attainerl in its Very 
neighbourhood, by a people possessing far inferior 
advantages? The British government in India, with’ 
all the imperfection that may have crept into its ad- 
ministration, in so distant a region, is still far prefer- 
able' to that ot China. What a magnificent spectacle 
will Great Britain at that period aft’ord! A small 
island, possessed of foreign subjects equal in number 
to those of the must populous empire on the globe, 
and carrying on with energy and si)irit the improve- 
ment of a people already the most wealthy and en- 
lightened in the annals of mankind. 

Should this happy result ever flow fi’om our con- 
nection with India, it v ill, in all ])robability, be the 
fruit of this very measi re ; a judicious reduction of 
the, irregular troops ai|d overgrown zoililtary esta- 
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blishmeDt of that peninsula. A matter of such im- 
portance, and unquestionable expediency seemed to 
require the length of detail given to it in tliis Kssay, 
where it is held up as the initiatory stej) to every fu- 
ture iinprovemont, and the sine qua non of the pros- 
perity of India. 



SECTION VIIL 


OF THE MEA^’S OF PlllSVENTIlifG SCARCITY IK 
IIINDOSTAN. 

If the above proposed metliod of establishing tran- 
quillity and full protection among our Indian subjects 
prove in any degree successful, it will afibrd many 
fedlitics of j>roviding a more ample and regular sup- 
ply of subsistence to the natives : It will invigorate 
their agriculture, and give new springs of activity to 
manufacturing industry. ' 

Next to the frequency of war, famine is tlie most 
common and destructive calamity of Ahivl. Former- 
ly, the population of whole provinces lias been almost 
totally extirpated, aii4 though in later times it has 
been less severe, two ] i&xs have hardly elapsed since 
it was pretty widely >rcad on the Malabar coast, 
ajnd there altende I by many of it$ ^ncomitant 
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From the continued vicissitudes in the govern- 
■ ment, already noticed, as well as the iri'egular police 
of the coiu^ry, it must be evident, that war and tlie 
w'ant of protectidn have been pow erful causes of the 
ftequent recurrence of this evil, in almost evei'y 
province of India. The slightest view' of the rui'al 
economy of that people, w'ill be sufficient to demon- 
strate that dieir agriculture remains in a very imper- 
fect, or rather in a barbarous state. Various causes 
have, no doubt, co-operated with the instability of 
government, in detaining tlie ingenious natives in so 
great ignorance of this primary art of life. Among 
tlicse we may, perhaps, be allowed to place their 
genial ciiuiate and fertile soil. It is necessity, not 
plenty, who has always been the parent of invention. 
Hence, it is in those regions that are comparatively 
barren,' and where the inhabitants are compelled to 
wring by industry and skill, from niggard nature, 
tiiat plenty which slie does not easily bestow, that 
we are to look for' the most perfect cultivation of the 
soil. Notwithstanding all that has been said of Chi- 
na, Great Britain seems to surpass every countjy in 
the world, in the perfection of her rural economy. 
This mighty advantage,, she, perhaps, in some mea- 
sure ov/es to a sky by no means propitious, and to a 
soil fat from being originally prolific. 

j In India, we shall look in -riin for tliose multiplied 
incitements to exertion, and encouragements to in- 
genuity, Wmch here, arise frr-m a thousand; forces ; 

, '■ N a 
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but principally from a consumption almost always 
greater than supply ; from the encouragements- 
of government, its parental solicitude, and its steady 
protection, W'hatever circumstances we select in 
reviewing the husbandry of the East, we almost uni- 
formly find tliem adverse and depressing. “ Thie 

depressed condition of the peasantry, whp, by the 
“ impolitic arrangement of cai>ts, are. herded ta- 
“ gethcr in the low-est class hut one the want of 
capital ; the deductions made in kind, by tlic govern- 
ment and zemindai's, which being undefined, are al- 
most arbitrary ; the inactive, character of tlie race ; 
the simple manner in which they subsist ; the priva- 
tion of animal food enjoined by their superstition ; 
the want of fences and roads ; .all tfie.se circumstiin- 
ces, added to the unsettled state of the country, have 
operated as bars to the progress of agricufrure in 
^indostan. 

He who would restore the agriculture of Indk, 
may feel at first no small diflSculty, amid to many 
defects, where to begin to attempt their removal;, 
many springs of its improvement, he will feel it ne- 
cessary, not so much to strengthen and invigorate as 
to create. In a sketch of this kind, where pror 
fixity must be avoided, it becomes necessary to ser 
le:ct only a few of thc|most prominent and consjii- 


‘ Vide Mitchejl’s Essay, p^ge ' 
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cuous obstacles to tlie husbandry of India, the re- 
moval of which may he recommended as the objsrt'. 
of future regulation. 

The first, and poilmps Uic greatest bar to spirited 
agriculture in the East, arises from the w ant of secure 
leases, conveying a full and specific interest in the 
possession of the lands, and for a period of suffi- 
cient duration to indemnify tlie necessary expendi- 
tures of tlie improver. 

During the best times of the old government, the 
nature and variety of tenures, between the zemindar 
and -the ryuts, were complex and intricate, almost 
beyond belief. In many instances, the rent was 
payable in kind ; in otliens, it w as exacted in money : 
In some cases, it was paid according to a ccitain ad- 
measurement of the land ; but oftencr, by dividing 
the crop between the parties in various proportions. 
The practical result of this intricacy of tenure has 
been, tliat har<lly a single lease has jiroved cither 
specific or secure. ‘‘ In India, tlie land-rents con- 
stitutc, in fact, the revenue of the state ; of con- 
sequence, the management of the finances, has 
there a more intimate connection ith agriculture 
tlian any oilier branch of the administration 
Tlie tenant who had nothing protect him against 


Vhlf VoK 11. 
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a wholfi army sent to collect revenue, buj:the 
obscure clauses of an intricate leasQ, was pertectly 
defenceless, and often plundered. To this precarious 
situation, we must add the very lisuited* time of his 
interest in the soil, which did not admit of any ex- 
pensive operation for its improvement ; sin<'e reijm- 
bursement must always be tlie work ol that time 
whidi the lease itself precluded. No, system can, 
perhaps, be devised more hostile to all improvement, 
than that which is now under review ; it will suffi- 
ciently account for tlie wretched state of Indian hus- 
bandry, among such as know tliat this system was 
universal in that country ; to others, the detail of it 
may appear of little use, but to demonstrate that no 
spirited husbandry can ever exist in such circum- 
stances. 

. After tfec period of the British conquest of Bengal 
ahd.Bahar, the management of tlie reveniUte was left 
for a considerable time in the hands of the natives ; 
and it was then tliat tlie multitude of evils from such 
leases w’erc first brought to the vievr of Eui^eans 
in their foil enormity. A congress of all the farmers 
in these provinces was held annually in the capftal, 
for the purpose of adjusting the Bundebest, or year-! 
ly settlement of rents and leases. The farms were 
exposed to public auction, and let to the highest of- 
ferer ; and this conipmtion, which appeared at first 
sight .so faj’ourable to flic interest of the 
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first, ruined the teuinier^i end in them thp resources of ^ 

■ the state. 

In this edrly of die British power in the East, 
experience had not yet taught them how to check the 
pi^versations ol tue native officers ot revenue. The 
Humble condition of our officers had not yet allured 
men bt rank and education to tiiese remote regions. 
Neither ttic integrity nor humanity of those obscure 
settlers, were sufficient to resist that bribery and 
corruption wijich the natives had been accustomed 
to practice ; and on some occasions these principles 
were not sufficiently strong to restrain tliem from 
cruelty. It is certain, tliut the native fanners often 
feigned inability to pay their arreai s ; and it is known 
also, that on sucli occasions, the apjilication of the 
lash was tiic most Irequcut. and often the only re- 
medy. If such was die tyranny exercised towards 
the greater zemindars, and such the hand by which 
they .endeavoured to counteract it, the condition of 
tlie poor peasants* their dependents, must have been 
still more helpless and disti essing. 

Various schemes for the redress of these enormi- 
•, ties were devised and put in practice ; none, how- 
ever, were found of adequate efJ’eot, till tlie adoption 
of what has been termed the mokurreiy* system. 
Or permanent settlement of the lands upon the na- 

/ 

* From a Persiao phrase importiug ' 
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live zemindars, by an act of the British Govern- 
ment. This spirited measure seems to shrike at the 
root of the evil, and to meet the whole of the case. 
The India Company cannot, perh^s, tbo speedily 
follow np their own example in the provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bahar, by granting permanent settlements of 
their lands upon all the zemindars and farmers 
throughout the whole of their territories in India*. 
•It is not now a matter of doubtful advantage, or of 
hazardous experiment : After tlie experience of ten 
years, for which period the trial was made, it has 
been followed with very beneficial effects ; it has 
added considerably to the wealth and sccuiity of the 
agricultural branches of the community. One im- 
portant fact seems to be established by the testimony 
of almost every eye witness, that tiic subjects of tlie 
British Government aae now become the most com- 
fortable and easy in thcii' condition of any portion' 
of the people in Hindostan. Notwithstanding the 
declamations of the discontented and factious in Bri- 
tain, this government has effected more for the 
people, during the short period of its sway, than has 
been attained by all the rest of the native powers, ' 
since the downfal of the Imperial power. Much,, 
however, it must be acknowledged, yet remains 
to be accomplished : The career of improveipent; 

t 

* It appears from the speech of Lord Castlereagh, on open^ 
iug the India Budget in 1803, tliat the extension of the pcr-\ 

: settlpnicnt to some districts on the Malabar coast has 
and with a very promising efiec^ 
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IS li^ippily commenced ; yet many future opera- 
tions must still be undertaken, and prosecuted with 
steadiness, lieforc ^ur agricultui-al subjects in tlic 
cast can arrive qt that rcsp<“ctability, wealth and 
I’omfort, of which their tontlition is capable, and 
which, as British subjects^ they arc entitled to claim 
and enjoy. 


This leads us to notice another impediment in 
tlie way of the Hindoo peasantry, which prevents 
that class of ]>eople from pursuing a spirited and ef- 
ficient system of husbandry : I allude to their want 
of capital, or more cftrrcctly speaking, their ab- 
solute poverty. 

. ' * 

In Hindostan the grcat*body of the people are li- 
ving, and perhaps liave long lived, in a state of much 
depression and actual penury. This is invariably the 
first impression which forces itself upon the mind of 
every European, when he personally beholds their 
condition. However much that protection and or- 
der, which has resulted from European intercourse, 
may have benefited some districts, there is still much 
room for adding to their comibrt in all parts of the 
country. In the great articles of food, cloathing, 
and lodging, their situation is far inferior to tiiat of 
any nation in tire western world, not excepting tlic 
poorest in Europe. 


The peculiar manners and religious maxinj^ of 
both classes of tlie native inhabitants, have .tohdd 
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up as obstacles, and are supiibsed to preclude 
from many of the comforts pf life : 'lliis is no doubt 
true, to a c ertain extent ; but much more has been 
^ allowed to this consideration thai> its just weight. 
Their buildings are slight, j^altry, and insufficient, to 
a degree which no allowajce for manners will pal- 
liate. A Hindoo in easy circumstances, it is true, 
acccanmodatcs himself only with a hut-; this, how- 
ever, is clean, neat, and commodious. The great 
bulk of that people, in the mean time, creep into 
wretched hovels, incapable alike of shelter or pro- 
tection, and of materials so contemptible as to be , 
hai'dly fit fo» five^ : This in their present circumstan- 
ces, tliey miA' do ; not /rom custom or prejudice, 

but from polity*. » 

• 

The same thing is observable in the dress of the 
natives : The climate does not require the thick and 
substantial cloathing of Europeans ; but among indi- 
viduals, whose circumstances admit of choice, there 
is seen some variety, with much cleanliness and ele- 
gance of decoration. When this is contrasted with 
the filth, the rags, or rather nakedness of ninety m a 
hundred of the people, it ought to be ascribed, not 
to the simplidty of Hindoo manners, but to the ex- 
tremity of their poverty, if it may not be termed ac- 
tual M ant. 

4 

Remarks on (he Agriculture and Commerce of D.t'n* 
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"V^fith regard to their ^ food, says the writer from 
•whom this statement is given, " flesh is excluded 
“ from the diet of the greater niuiiiher ; all, the 
“ use of fermented liquor is forbidden by the impe- 
“ rious dictates of their superstition ; yet these cir- 
“ cumstanees wiil not account for the far greater part 
“ eating the millets, pulses, and other bad gi'ain in- 
“ stead of. white corn : nor will the circumstance, 

“ either of manners, or religious prejudice, account 
“ for the small portion of salt, spices, and gket^f 
“ used at the generality of meals, since those -of the 
“ opulent arc so fully supplied witli these ingre- 
“ dients.” 

ttinust, therefore,, be concluded, that the Indians 
are poor ; that they are tljcmsclves conscious of this 
poverty ; and that they would willingly 
condition, although they are incapable 
persevering industry, and still more, of that energy 
of exertion which characterises Europeans. 

A poverty so universal and so depressing as to 
excltide, from the great body of society, the comfort 
of decent cloathing, nourishing food, and convenient 
lodging, must be peculiarly hostile to their improve^- 
ment, and pai'ticnlarly to the expensive operations of 
husbandry. Accordingly, draining, inclosing, water- 
ing and manuring the soil,. :are undertakings but vei'y 

* A kind of butler from the Bufalo, used at nieajj^ aqjd iu 
sacrifice by the natives. i . 
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insufficiently executed, in eveiy pait of India. In 
many parts tliey ai-e almost entirely neglected ; while 
all the more valuable crops, which require a rich cul- 
ture and expensive preparation, seldom make any 
considerable portion of the agricultural produce. 
Wheat, sugar, opium, indigo and tobacco, are by far 
the most valuable crops to be met with in India ; but 
they are found there in much less abundance, than 
the number of cultivators, and the aptitude of the 
soil, if aided by capital, might easily produce. 

To this feeble and penurious husbandry, we must 
ascribe also the general scantiness of such crops as 
are. actually cultivated : for it is generally allowed, 
that the whole cultivated acres in India produce not 
more than one half of the average return reaped firom 
a . ipore spirited culture in Bri^n. The common 
routine of ploughing and sowing, and that most 
wretehedly performed, is almost all that you can 
ever behold on tlie farm of a native. On it few 
efforts are seen in grubbing up the * constantly : en- 
croaching thicket, and seldom is even a fallffw^<estaf 
jployed to invigorate and cleanse an exhausted soil. 

On these accounts, there is seldom or rarely to be 
.found in India, even in years of plenty, any surpluis 
produce, or excess of sUpply, beyond the usual con- 
eumpt of the inhabitants ; , nothing, therefore, can be 
laid up to guard against the scarcity of an unfavour- 
a:l:d^i|^|l|pn. Hence the Hindoos have becogie, more 
any other people, the victims of htm- 
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ger fcVid absolute want Although possessed of a 
territory, perhaps the most fertile upon the earth, fa- 
mine, witli a train of calamities 'the most afflicting 
with which providence punishes the indolence of men, 
has frequently been widely spread in their land. Mr 
Tone, a vei^ intelligent officer, lately in the service 
of the Mahrattas, asserts, that in their extensive do- 
minions, famine is the most afflicting of the many 
evils which they suffer. In some towns-, during his 
risidence tliere, it carried off a third, or even an 
half of all the inhabitants That after it had • be- 
gun to rage in the interior, the tcirified populace 
crowded to the coasts, which from the concourse of 
multitudes, were soon involved in the same calamity. 
The inhabitants were there seen wandering in the 
streets and highways, looking out for relief, or at 
least for sympathy, which a distress similar to their, 
:'4>wn: every where prevented tliem from receiving. 
A father, after having witnessed the deatli, perhaps, 
of half, his children, without having experienced 
from mankind' any effort for tlieir relief becomes 
steeled against the calls of humanity, and thus aven- 
ges his own suflerings, by beholding the miseries of 
others without any sentiment of compassion. Tlie 
wretched Maiiratta, thus deprived of all humanity, 
is wandering amidst the bodies of the dead, and 
the groans of the dying, if not’ employed in robbery, 
at least with every symptom of indifference to their 
to 


* Vide Asiatic Anuua! 
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Fvpn Bcnml itbclf, the most hrtilo ot the /pro 
viiKos ot In lia, li.is, m former times, olu i i xp« *• 
rh ived th<‘ sam • caUmity. Here, however t' ' e- 
qiunt reeiirnnee ol tht> n^e Iwivests, thriee ii le 
year, and tht loiesylit of F.nrojK aus, liave, in 'alter 
times, shortciud tiie duration ot the evil, anti pre- 
vented it trom reacliina the wurie lalal extremity. 

4 

Thus it must appeal, that famine, as well as w'ar, 
has cuntri butt d its .sliart to tlitMlepn ssion ot India, 
and to perpetuate baibaiisni anuma its inbab'iKml&. 
Amidst the horrors of dtspau', and ol actind Jiunj^er, 
men are found to lose siuht ol jesiut and Unevo- 
lence, and are ciaduallv tlut^Ud of the lairi't attri- 
butes of huiuan nature. I lepce tht* ei\ ih/ation of 
th*' Hindoos mii-.t be pieeedtd bj a inoie reimlar 
supply of their A\ants : A more active cultivation 
must be excited : lla- cd/ra produei ol corn, thus 
obtained, must be <au lully ‘tored up, and |)rovJsioii 
made again, t the t(»o In queut interruptions ol naii- 
quillitx, and against the unavoidable recuiicuce of 
unluxoutable reasons. 

The circmn.stanccs of the Binish proviners seem 
pqculiaily to invite thesi* uieasuus. Leiiga 1, <i king- 
dom .six hundred miles in length, and three in bieadth^ 
is coiuiiosed of on(' vast plain, containing the most 
fei tile sod in the world A\atered by many na\i 


* Colonel Dow’s tiansUtion of Ferisbta. 
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gab\e riv6rs, and inhabited by fifteen millions of peo- 
ple, it is capable of yielding provisions for douldc th< 
number of inhabitants, as appears fi'om the nume- 
rous wastes and desarts which it contains : this pro- 
vince seems, therefore, itiarked out by the hand of 
natnre herself, as the most favourable re«iou on earth 
for the purposes of awriculture. Security ol proper- 
ty, well defined and permanent leases, with all thooe 
multiplied cncouras'ements to husbandry which tlie 
British Government unquestionably affords, must ne- 
cessai’il}', in that country, in\ iiforato tJie {lowers of 
cultivators, and increase the necessarii's of life, as 
well as raw materials, from u liich manufactures are 
sup.{llicd. 

• 

Were, theai, the sur|)lus pioducc ol the first plen- 
tiful year received from the tenant, as a |>art of his 
rent, and stoicd up ip public granaiies, till tuture 
exigencies required its expenditure, famine might not 
only be banished from Bengal, but a subsidiaiy tund 
might probably be pixividcil for the rest of tlic Bri- 
tish dominions in Asia, and a relief found out fbi 
those unofl’ending nations ag<iinst the most afllicling 
of all the e\ils uhich it has been their ilestiuy to 
suffer. The miseries arising from lannne aic not pe- 
fidlilir to India ; they were fonm'rls often and most 
severely felt in Europe, and they seem to iic the pe- 
culiar and distinguishinsT malady of all uncivilized and 
sruubdibaioij^ nations. It iniut hv deeply regretted, 
thut hitlierto no 'li iK'ral ysUui been adopttid, ter 
guard agaju-t this uio^t 1 it d * lu <'t In The 

roi** UK 
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Datuni fifciK Riiiiv of ilriton? has, however, beet/ fre- 
qiuntlj illui-hatcd, on particular occasions, by Ute 
nitiiniicc lit c flbrts of Govenuuent timl intlividuals, lu 
allctuuiiv, h>cMl and paitial distresses. 

A ‘tif pn proof of tills feet ii ivbibited in one of 
the lust adJidsscs of bir J dines M'lutosli to the 
(Iraiid .lury of IJonihay: the following 'views which 
he pn souls on this tuhjtet, are al once enlarged and 
luminous ; and as tliey stun to pomt out some re- 
metiy for this evil, are worthy of his vigorous under- 
standing and benevolent heart. “ \Miat the causes 
are which in all ages seem to liave rendered fainme 
so freejuent and so severe in India, is a question of 
great curiosity, aud indevtl of great practical impor- 
tance, but not very lit to he examined in this place, 
and to which I have not yet tlio means of giving a 
satisfactory answer. One general observation, how-' 
evf , I will venture to make. The same unfortunate 
state of things existed among our ancestors in Eu- 
rope four or fne centuiies ago. llie same unfa- 
vourable seasons which now only produce scarcity, 
then almost uniformly produced famine. Various 
causes have, no doubt, contributed to tlie great and 
happy change w’liirh has since taken place ; all of 
them connected with tlie progress Euro|icaus have 
made in the arts, institutions, and manners of civi'- 
lized life : But the principal cause is, beyond all 
doubt, rommeice; for only one, of two expedients 
l^gA^OStdcHUh, can b<* imagined ; either we must con* 
S||}(DielcSS food, or we must procure more. In gene- 
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rai ttoth must be combined ; we must have recou''SG 
both to refrenchmont.ai# iinportatiou. 

“ Doth these purposes arc effected by couunt i 'O. 
The home trade in grain feducos consumption ; and 
this' it does by tliat very operation of enha! icing its 
price, which excites so much claindur auiong tlie 
vulgar of alt ranks ; and the foreign trade in grain 
makes the produce Of one country supply the wants 
of another; Thus famine is banisheti from what Inay 
be properly Called the coinmercml world. 

“So powerful and ^ beneficial are the energies of 
great civilizing principle of commerce, when 
.^counteracted, as it is leveiyr'vhere, by the stupid pre- 
judices of the people, and by tlie absurd and mis- 
chievous interference of government, it has y«?t Rc- 
Complished so girtaat a;' revolution in the condition of 
W latge.a portion of matdtind, as totally to exempt 
them from the dreSid of the greatest calamity which 
aMicted their ancestofs. Whether commerce ^vOuld 
‘ effect SO great a change in India, I shall not mider- 
talce to determine. Perhaps there are [diysical difr 
ferities which are insuperable, and others which 
ilriSe from the eonditicui of the people, and their he’?’ 
bifg^ which it would be extremely difficult to conquWi, 
These certainly must diminish or retard such a bene* 
ficial change. But -to re^n from these genera- 
lities, on which i should not, perhapi^ hhve direh to 
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“ You are well acquainted, Ihat, from a pdrtial 
failure of the periodical raids of 1 802, and from a 
more compleat failure in 1808, a famiije has arisen 
in the adjoining provinces of India,* especially in the 
territories of the Peishwah> winch I shall not attempt 
to describe, and which I believe no man can truly 
represent to the European public, without the ha- 
zard of being cliargcd witli extravagant"and incredi- 
ble fiction. Some of you have seen its ravages : all 
of you have heard accounts of them from accurate 
observers. I have only seen tlie fugitives that ‘fifed 
before it, and liave obtained an asylum in this island. 
But even I have seen enough to be convinced that 
it is difficult to overcharge a picture of Indian deso- 
lation. 

I shall now state to you, from Authentic dhCU- 
merats, what has been done to ^ve these territories 
from the miserable cotidition vhf tiie neighbourki^ 
country. From tlie 1st tSf Septqmbfer 180^ -to tlie 
present time, there have been iii(ipc|tted, or poreliased 
by government, four hundred and fourteeiv&^tits&dd 
bags of rice; and tliere remain one hundred andi ,ei|^- 
ty thousand contracted for, which are yet to arrive ; 
forming an aggregate of nearly six hundred thousand 
bags, and amounting in value to fifty lacs of rupees, 
or <£.60,000 sterling. " During the same tjme, there 
V have been imported by ’^fir merchants 480,000 bags 
of rice, making in all an importatiem of a million of 
iJifeand amounting in value to <£.100,000 ster- 
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‘^The effects of tliii? importation on our oivn ter- 
ritories, it is not viOiy (t^cult to estimate. The po- 
pulation of ^the island^ pf Iloiiibay, Salsctte, and Ca- 
ranja, and of the city of Surat, 1 designt^dly undei- 
ratc at 400,000. I am entitled to presunit;, that, 
had they continued subject to native govt;rmnentH, 
they would have shared the fate of the neighbouring 
provinces, which are still so subject* 1 sliall not be 
suspected of any tendency towards exaggeration, by 
any person who is acquainted with the state of tlte 
ppposite continent, when I say, that in such a case an 
eighth of that population must have perished. Tifty 
thousand human beings have, therefore, been saved 
from death in its most miserable form, by the exist- 
ence of a British government in this ishmd. I con- 
ceive myself entitled to take credit for tlic bcncl^s of 
■the whole of the importation; for that which was im- 
ported, by private, noerchantSr as w'cll as for that which 
was imported directly by the government ; because, 
without the proteotion and security enjoyed undei’ ii 
British government, tiiat commercial capital and ci'c- 
dit would not have existed, by v\ hich tlic private im- 
portation was effected. 

' 

“ The next particular which I have to state, relates 
to-those unhappy refugees w'ho have found their W’ay 
into our territories. From the month of March to 
the present time, such of them as could labour, have 
been employed in useful works, and , have been fed 
by government. The monthly average of thes^, jper-* 
sons since March, is 612S in Bombay ; 316^ in $alr 
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sette, and in Surat a cdnsidcrabjie number; hqt.irom 
that city I have seen no exaditeturn's. 

. “ i\fnnyof those niiserablc beingg, are^ on their ar- 
riv;;! here, '.v'holiy iinabie tp earn their subsistence by 
any, even tlic nie.it iuodcrate labour. They expire 
(At \ .0 road bt tore they can be discovered by tlic 
ui au> ‘'chur!iy, 1 hey expire in. the very act 
of (."-ufied ,tu t1»e }?lace where they are to re- 

ed . c- i t’iiefl l"o obviate, or at least to niitigate theSe 
dii .,,iiul evils, a humane ho.spitul was established by 
g<tvernment for the rc-it;f of those emigrants who 
were unable to labour, 'i'hc monthly average of those 
wlio have been received since March, in IJoinbay, is 
1030, in Salsctte, about 100, and probably about 
300 in Surat. ‘ 

“ I myself visited this hosjn^, in company with my 
excellent Iriend Dr Scott;, and I witnessed a scen^«Qir., 
which tlie impression will never be cfiaccti frqm imy, 
mind. The average 'monthly mpitaiity of the esta- 
blishment is drcadlul ; it amounts to 480. |brst 
this would seem to argue some monstrous defects* in . 
so new an establishment, hastily provided against so ' 
unexampled an evil ; those who arc accustomed to, 
make due allowance for human frailty, would find , 
more to lament than tb blame in such defects. But 
when it is considered that almost all the^e deaths pc- 
<^r ip the first four or five days after admission, and 
't^_,,;^arccly any disease has been observed amopg 
but die direct efiect qf toipe, we shall 
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pr^^ably view the noortality as a proof of the deplo- 
rable state of the rather than pf any defects 

of the hospital ; and instead of- making the iiospital 
answerable* for t|ie d^ths, we shall deem it entided 
to credit for the life of ejery single individual. 

“ Those who know me will need no assui’ances that 
I have not^made these observations from a motive ,so 
unworthy of my station, as that of paying court to 
any government I am actuated by far otlier mo- 
tives^ I believe that knowledge of subjects so im- 
portant, cannot be too widely promulgated. I be- 
lieve, if every government on earth were Imond to 
an annual account, b^orc an audience whom 
tl^y respected, and^who knew the facts, of what they 
had done during the year, for improving tlic condi- 
tion tlieir subjects, that this sin^e, and apparently 
sli^t circumstancj^ %ould. better the situation of all 
;> mankind : and I am deskous, if any British govern- 
ment in Indla.^should evei** in similar calamitous cir- 
cumstances, forget ite most impoitant and sacred du- 
, ties, that this example should be recorded for their 
reproach and disgrace. 

“ Upon the whole, I am sure, I considerably .under- 
state the fact, in saying, that the British governnicnt, 
in this island, has saved the lives of one hundred thou- 
|and persons ; and, what, iS more important, that it 
‘has pi'evented the greater part of the misery through 
■ti?hich they must have passed before they found ,j;e- 
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fiige in death ; besides the misery of all tlwse Tvho 
loved them, or who depended upon their care. 

“ The existence, therefore, of a B^tish government 
in Bombay in 1804, has b^n a blessing to its sub- 
jects. Would to God, that eveiy government in the 
world could, with truth, make a similar declaration ! 
Many of you have been, and many will be entrusted 
with authority over multitudes of your fellow crea- 
tures. Your means of doing good will not, indeed, 
be so gresit as those of which I have now described 
die employment and the effects : But they will be 
considerable. Let me hope, that every one of you 
will be ambitious to have it to say to your own con- 
science, ‘ I have done something to better the condi- , 
tion of the people intrusted ,to my care.’ I take the 
liberty to assure you, that you will not find such re- 
flections among the least agreeable or valuable part 
of that store which you lay up far your declin^ > 
years.” 



SECTION IX. 


0TU£R SyBSlDIARV ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE COM- 
FORT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA, 


Whatever measures might best cherish moral 
and benevolent principles among the agents of our 
government in India, will be found of all expedients 
the most effectual for securing the comfort and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants. Such measures arc perhaps 
not susceptible of an exact enumeration, or of defi- 
nite regulations ; their nature, however, cannot be 
misunderstood, while their importance n»ust be felt 
tmiversally. • 

Their operation will commence, whenever men of 
strict integrity and of acknowledged benevolence ar^ 
selected for appoinbuents in the service of the India 
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Company ; w henever the niulversation of its agfents 
shall- be promptly follow ed by dismission and punish- 
ment^ and w hen the inciits of icmg and faithful service 
are adequately rev;ardcd. ^ ‘ 

In a remote country, amidat many new and untried 
situations^ regulations caiiaot be formed to meet the 
exigencies of each case ; ami if such regulations did 
exist, the care and presence of a superintending pow- 
er is wanting to enforce their observance, in such 
circumstances, integrity of principle, and benev 
of heart, forms the only supplementary code 
can give energy and effect to the whole system. The 
power of these principles is paramount to that of 
law ; their force more binding than all the penalties 
of the statute-book. 

An European no sooner arrives in India, however 
inlwiur; his dfipaitnieot inajjf be service, than 
, l» is invested by the nativ^ theu^ye^ wiilt a wwt 
(iisciplkie and hii^ as «. 

lewd of jpwgktpatc, they seek of tlieir: wteofe ; 

m hoo tliey appeal fqr settlement of th^ petty 
^tfibreoces, and to Ino^ in every case, stx^ as me 
near Idok for protection. They are renuorkaldy alive 
to) the sense of and arc atrpt^ly attached 

by benefits. ■ What but a strong love of jes^e can 
qualify a man for such a situaUon ? what but the ^t- 
1^0^ thsintorestedness catf make him despise thoile 
gifts and gialuities which tlie mean selfishliew 
rukrs have taught the Indian, to- 
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How c^en have the iniseried of fipiinine been alleviat- 
ed by a benevoienoe 'wh^ was unprompted by any 
enactments of human law ? Ifow- frequently liave its 
ills been aggrava|ed by a cold-hearted avarice which 
all its enactments could ^t coptroul ? 

If the Directors of the Honourable Company are 
aware how, much it imports themselves to be guided 
by a strict integrity in the choice and appointment 
of their servants, they will soon discern a wide and 
ifertile field for their own cxeitions, and for the sup- 
ply of the innumerable wants of their subjects. Such 
men alone will tben be promoted to stations in the 
!^ast as are capable of supporting, tlie British cliarac-' 
ter and name ; mey, by whose conduct its wonted 
^nerosity and honour twiU be in no danger of being 
tmmshed. Such men will not repel the humble soli- 
oilarions of their Indian dependents with sullen in- 
'dijOferiBnce ; they wiU not, qffend their prejudices by a 
edntompt or vpltdion of 'their institutions ; nor will 
they iiaaiiy ijOs© a»bj^t tbeir rights, their property, 
8)1^ et^byments to the destructive influence of a stem 
;abid capricious tyranny* l^otwith^nding their strict 
isdherence to certain frivolous usages, and their fasti- 
^djous regards for certain meats and drinks, the Hin- 
doo character in every great mad essential particular, 
resemWes that of other mei# : Of all the food they 
pver receive, that from yvliich they derive the truest 
nourishment, and for which they have tlie sweetest 
'teli^ is the “ Milk of human kindness.” 
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The education of the youth who are destined for 
the Indian service, and to gdverti the natives, ought, 
in tlie first place, to be directed to the formation of 
sound, moral, and religious principles. The indivi- 
dual who carries to the £a4,t, and maintains there a 
character of unblemished rectitude and humanity, 
will be found possessed of qualifications of for greater 
value to himself, as well as to his dependents, than 
if he had either the eloquence of Cicero, or the 
science of Newton. It should also be remembered 
that it is for business, and not for the pursuits of. li^ 
terature, that nine out of ten Europeans of every 
description visit the eastern empire: to qualify them 
for conducting its various and important services 
ought to be the leading ol^ect of education among 
such as seek for appointment in India. The greater 
part of the Honourable Company's servants them- 
selves, are eitlier employed in the diplomatic, fiscal, 
judicial, or military depailtoents of government. — 
The designation of writers^ however descriptive it 
may have formerly been of die clerks of their facto- 
ries, is certainly no longca* applicable to the civil ser-« 
vants, as administrators of an extensive empire. 

In order to qualify them to act as magistrates in 
these important stations, a knowledge of mankind, 
of the principles of jurisprudence and of the Ma- 
hpmmedan and Hindoo laws, seems more essentially 
requisite, than an acquaintance w ith speculative ma- 
thematics, or die Sanseveet and Arabic languages. 

liowcver, were the grq^d objects of atten* 
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lion in the expensive College of Fort-William. — 
Many of the junior sert^fttits who were compelled to 
attend there, had airily made -proficiency in all the 
branches of a regular education at the British Uni- 
versities. It may readily^«be conceived with what re- 
luctance they consented to tlirow aw'ay die most im- 
portant years of tlieir life, in acquiring a few frivo- 
lous and unimportant branches of learning, under the 
tuition of Professors much less accomplished tlian 
themselves. Yet tlie loss of time, valuable as it is, 
ought, perhaps, to be less dreaded than tlie eminent 
risk, amidst a crowd of idle young men, of contract- 
ing habits of dissipation and vice. The career of 
their public duty can never be so auspiciously begun, 
as amidst that diffidence and anxiety regarding tliein- 
selves, which the youth .naturally feel, wifen they first 
enter upon a situation entirely new ; and when their 
industry and virtue are y^ unimpaired by the fasci- 
natii^ allurements of Oriental indulgence. 

Under the he^ of supplying a regular fund of 
subsistence, and of administring to the comfort of 
the inhabitants of India, we must advert to the ne- 
cessity of securing an adequate price for their com- 
modities. Industry among them can only be stimu- 
lated by conferring on labour a prompt and just re- 
\vard! Commodities can never be manufactured in 
proportion either to the skill or the number of hands, 
unless they are submitted to a fair competition of 
the purchasers ; and not estimated by the contracted 
and selfish views of monopolists. 
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- Tl^is aspect of the subject suf^ested to the ceJe- 
bru to,',! Dr Adam Smith, the universal freedom of 
trafie as a canon of commei%ial regulation. Every 
politicB.1 writer, since liis work was published, has 
poured out imliscriuimate*,reprobation of all monni- 
polies; without adverting that the India Companyj 
in fact, does not enjoy a monopoly of the Indian 
commerce, neither in a practical or legai sense. It 
is a public body into which any private iudividuai 
may enter, by purchasing a share of its stock : indi^ 
viduals are also legally entitled to a certain poitl^ 
of their tonnage, to import goods for tlieir own 
hoof: and in the last place, there are many impor- 
tant articles of commerce to which the restrictions of 
its charter ^o not extend. «• 

Tl^t able statesman who flfamed the last re^li^ 
tiems for this trade, had to contend with the opinions 
of speculative 'writers on the oittS hand, and with the 
monopolizing jealousy of merchants on the other. 
Happily, he too s^ms to have n ^losophety 
who cotdd qualify and model, the plans of theorists by 
the dictates of e^tperience. His regulations held a 
middle Course } they were accommodated to the new. 
exigencies of an increasing trade ; they softened the 
restrictions of monopoly ^ while they avoided those 
mischiefs that tbO ofen are the result of undigested 
spoliation. Fostered alite by the results of eh- 
Hg^ened thewy, and the dictates of matured expe- 
our In^an commerce has increased, is sdll 
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advanciag, add, it may be hoped, V'ill not soon be 
diminished. . 

4 

That tliese assertions are not gratuitous, nor even 
t^shly hazarded, might ea^dly be shewn from the pil»- 
sent state of commerce between Asia and liurope. 
It is much greater than in the time of Alexander or 
of the Homans ; and it manifestly surpasses the ex- 
tent to w’blch it was ever carried in the most pros- 
perous days of the Mogul empire. Wlten Pliny 
complained of the luxury and extravagance of the 
Roman ladies in purchasing the gems and perfumes 
of the East, their annual exfmnditure in these articles 
did* hot amount to a tenth part of the sum paid by 
modem Europe for .piece goods alone.. \Vith the 
China trade, which at preswit amounts to several 
millions, the whole nations of antiquity wt^re al- 
most entirely unaquaiiited. 'Fhe luxia ics w hich are 
in modern times di'^^cd among the vtirious nadons 
of Europe and America, were in llicir day&’confiued 
eimo'st exclusively to the more Kc-althy citizen.s of. 
Rome.’^ Hie two preceding centuries, which have 
ushered in so many important changes into the w es- 
tern hemisphere, have been most peculiarly distin- 
guished by the rapid advancement of commercial 
knowledge : the sciences, during this period liave pro- 
ceeded rapidly from their infancy to youUi and man- 
hpbd ; among tl)C3e, navigation and commerce have 
taken the lead ; while the indolent Asiatics, by con- 
tributing their elegant manufacture.?, have accclerat'* 
ed this progress, e\jen in defiancrc of their own 
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vailing habits, and their veneration for ancknt eus- 
tonis. 

f 

3. The provision of an adequate subsistence for 
the numerous population 'of British India seems to 
require further, that European skill and enterprise 
should direct the natives to several new branches, 
both of husbandry and manufactures, which, although 
known in Europe, liave not yet been introduced into 
Asia. If we advert to the very short period in which 
the British empire has suteisted in this quarter of the 
wnrld, much of what is here recommended will be 
found to have been already accomplished ; far more 
extensive benefits, however, of this nature, may yet 
be conferred, by pursuing steadily this useful object. 
The culture of the potatoe, till lately unknown in 
the East, has ah'eady been introduced, with corv- 
sidemble success, in many districts within our pro- 
vinces. 

This vegetable, which has proved so remarkably 
beneficial to the poor, a class which in every country 
contains nine-tendis 6f the human race, if cultivated 
in India to a sufficient extent, would alone eradicate 
famine from every comer of the land ; for, wherever 
this root hath been planted, though in less favourable 
circumstances than those of India, it has proved a 
permanent benefit to the lower ranks, by placing 
them almost beyond the reach of famine. The over- 
*flowing of th('. Ganges, and other streams, is abso- 
Ihtclyihccessaiy to the growth of rice over a vast ex~ 
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■tent of country. This contingent, upon which the 
food of so many millions depcnds> is at once irregular 
and uncertmn. The culture of potatoes woiuld re- 
move the danger of tliis uncertainty; since a dry sea- 
son, so hurtful to . the nee crops, is die most fa- 
vourable to this vegetable, which nature seems to 
have })ointe^ out, with her own hand, to be tlie pro- 
per substitute for that staple article of oriental diet. 

. Although the use of potatoes, as food, violates no 
prejudice of the natives of Indite^ it would, perhaps, 
be too sanguine to expect, that tlieir very limited ca- 
pital- and industry, will turn this article to so much 
account, in feeding bogs, poultry, and cattle, as is 
done in Britain and Ireland ; but if, either by ex- 
ample, or the force of encouragement, die use of this 
food shall ever become as universal among the Hint 
doos, as it is in these parts of the united kingdom, 
the Europeans of the present times, will have the 
satisfacdon of making some attoncment for the mis- 
chiefs committed Ijy their ancestors, during the two 
preceding centuries, in America. 

, 4. The culture of sugar, and of indigo, though 
practised among the Hmdoos from dme immemorial, 
has never till lately been conducted with any degjtce 
of spirit or success. The culture of the latter plants 
in particular, had long befen disused, and had been 
almbst forgotten, though its botanic, as. well as com-, 
mon appellation, cleai’ly enough indicates that HUi' 
VOL. nr. 1? ■' 
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dostan was tl»e original place of its growth *: sO' ra- 
pidly, however, had its culture been revived within 
the last twenty yeai-s, by a few enterpfising Euro- 
peans, tliat in 1796 it constituted one of the most 
valuable expoits from Ind», amountii^ in quantity, 
to nearly four millions of pounds ; and continuing 
still to increase, and to enrich many cultivators, 1:>oth 
native and European,. 

The extensimi of the culture seems a mea- 

sure still more practicable and advantageous thmi 
that of indigo. There are few districts in the Coinr 
pany’s extensive domkiions, where there are not large 
tracts of soil suited, to this article. Although it be 
known' from experience, that the introduedoa of any 
new branch of agriculture among the natives, is a 
matter of great difficulty, yet tliis obstacle would not 
always occur, since there are many large districts in 
which die cultm’e of the sugar cane has been prac- 
tised from time immemorial, and wfesre.the increase 
mid iinpwoveincnt of this valuable brancli of husban- 
dry, may easily be earned to. the greatest extent, la 
the Peddapore districts, along die banks of die Ely- 
seram, there is already, under culture for sugar, no 
less than 700 vissums, or 1,400 acres of land ; and 
this quatitiQr might be 'increased to whatever extent 
a growing d^and for this commodity might requtfe. 
If we may judge from die statements of Mr Beck- 


Indigofera Tincloria ; Vide Byst. Nat, 
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•ford and Dr Rnxburgh *, the produce of this Indian 
district is far more ttWndant than that of Jamaica 
itself : there tlie Avarage produce of an acre of cane 
is stated to rise from fourteen to twenty cwL where- 
as, in Peddapore, ttccorBing to Dr lloxburgh, the 
produce has been no le^t han hve ^ousand weight, 

or more than double. 

• 

The extent of sugar-lands, in the Peddapore di- 
strict, bears, however, <miy a small propordon to 
those vast tracts in Bengal, Bahar, and Oudei, where 
a space far ^ater than aU the West India isles, 
might soon be brou^ under crop, which is per- 
haps the richest of all the proditcts of agricultural 
labour, and in India coaSi^hutes unquestkmably the 
d^oeuvre of Hindoo husbandry. 

Ilie refuse Of a 8i;^«r crop, without employing it 
for the purpose bf dittiBatimi, adcH-ds a wholesome 
supply of food^ tjU''|}Qdh servants and labouring cattle; 
aiMi in this appdicafioa is ptbductive of more real 
Iseneht; than if convei*ted into ardent spirits. It 
need not, however, apprehended, that the ^ex- 
tension of the sug^ culture will, in India, give any 
new bias to die morale the people ; for m almost 
every part of drat wide country, hhe natives are al- 
rt$uiy but too w€dl acquainted widt the process of 
making arrack and rum ; fhid it is iveU ascertained, 


Vide Asiatic AoaCMl Register, and Beckford’s^Jmagca. 
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that they were acquainted with all the elFccts of 
these liquors on the human constitution, before they 
had received any instruction from Euroifeans. 

At a period, then, like the present, when the pro- 
duce of India has become more than ever an object 
of importance, in consequence of the unsettled state 
of some of the best of the sugar islands in tlie West 
Indies, every enquiiy which may tend to open new 
sources, from whence that wholesome commodity 
may be procured at the cheapest rate, is of national 
consequence, as well as of immediate benefit to the 
agriculture of our Indian subjects. 

5. The manufacture of leather, and of the various 
articles which are fabricated from that substance, as 
saddles, harness, shoes, and Other commodities, con- 
stitutes another branch of industry, for which the 
Hindoos are likely to be indebted to theii’ European 
instructors. About two millions of cows and bufalos 
are supposed to die annually from age, in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bahaf *. The hides of these 
aiiimals have hifrierto been turned to very little ac- 
count, though lai^e and valuable. This has been 
occasioned by the religious prejudices of the Hindoo, 
which not only forbid ■him to kill the cow, but pre- 
vent him almost entirely from deriving any benefit 
from its skin, either as an article of commerce, or 
,as a material of many useful manufactures. Till the 


* Vide Colebrook’s Remarks. 
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couirtenance of Eurojiean settlers in some degree re- 
lieved the depressed condition of the Chumars, (lea- 
ther workers) they were the most despised class of 
tlie whole coinmunity, and not allowed even to con- 
verse with any of the casts. The intercourse of Eu- 
ropeans, from whidi they .are not debarred by preju- 
dices of that nature, lias tended much to improve 
their skill in tanning and manufacturing leather ; 
and tlic demand for many articles of their trade, 
has afforded some a more comfortable subsistence, 
as well, as a more respectable station in society. 

6. But by far the most conspicuous proof of the 
Ixjiiefit to be derived by the native Indians, from 
European science and skill, is displayed by the pre- 
sent state of ship-building, and the introduction of 
naval architecture into India. Prior to the period 
in which the European settlements were made in 
Asia, tlie skill of the natives was barely competent 
for the construction of donies, burrs, budgerrm>s, and 
the various but wretched craft which has continued 
to ply uiKin the Ganges, for more than two thousand 
years. Their skill in ship-building has, hoivever, so 
rapidly improved during tlie short period of European 
intercourse, that they have for several veal's been 
capable of constructing some of the largest and most 
valuable merchantmen that have ever yet appeared 
upon the ocean. 

Ships of war are also built for the protection of 
commerce, of sufficient size and force for every pur- 

V 3 
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pose; and of such amaang duralnlity, &at some, are 
still: employed against the enemy, after a puevious 
service of thirty years. WMt some time past would 
have been regarded as the vain boast fif the most 
romantic spirit of innovation, is now a fact estaUish- 
ed by experience and tb? Hindoos, formerly un- 
known as a naval power, have been enabled, by a 
few years^ patient instruction by superior skill, to add 
considerably to the strength of the most powerful 
navy in the world. 

The means of equipping a strong maritime tbVee, 
a matter of such essential moment to every commer- 
cial country, must in future be greatly facilitated by 
our Indian resources, as well as by the shipping ac- 
tually buUt there. Those numerous substitutes which 
have lately been found out in India, for flax and 
hemp, may hereafter render the provision of cordage 
comparatively an easy task; it is haidly possible, 
were it even necessary, which it is not, to enumerate 
the various products actually raised in India, or which 
might be raised there, to augment the industry of its 
own , inhabitants, and increase the means of their 
subsistence, as well as to ctflarge toe resources of 
Great Britain. 

From Hurdwar to Cape Comorki* tois nation now 
possesses actual dominion, or powerfol influence ; 
and this vast tract of couidry, which contains almbst 
every variety of soil and climate^ will probably be 
found capable of producing eveiyr article which Ims 
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iu'theito b^en deemed peculiar to China or America. 
It must be regarded as a wide and untried field, 
now submitted to exp^roents, which the too in- 
dolent natures were incapable of making ; it may al- 
so be found blest with many valuable resources, of 
which, from their unambitious and listless nature, 
they would probably never have availed tliemdfelves. 
Many of their defects, such as their ignorance of 
maritime 'isfiairs, and their want of enterprise. Great 
Britain, more than any nation upon earth, is qualified 
to supply. That they have fidlen under the guidance 
and instruction of a great and enlightened' nation, 
is, perhaps, one of those destinadons pf Providence, 
of which, as we are incapable of foreseeing the con- 
sequences, we must remain unable folly to appreciate 
the wisdom. Althmaigh we cannot decide on tiiis re- 
ference of our subject without presumption, we may 
still retain tliis satisiactory conclusion, till experience 
cimfeadict the inference, that as India contains plants 
and Bisects similar to those of other countries in the 
aame latitudes, she muet also possess cxeiy requisite 
for similar productions, to exeitise the industiy of 
the raanu&ctiuec, and to reward with subsistence 
every class of her labourers. - 

Great Britain lias for many centuries availctl hef- 
seif of lier situation, natut^ly fovourable to com- 
merce. This part of' her edtmoimy she has fostered 
by every measure wliich’ the wi^om of her legisla- 
ture could devise j and it has at length been carried 
to an extent hitherto unequalled hi the aiinals of our 

V 4 
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race. The cultivation of her vast Indian territories, 
it may be presumed, will not be always left to the 
feeble exertions of the illiti|rate peasants of Hindos- 
<»n, at least without the help of her instruction. 

• 

It has been reserved for gar own times, to witness 
the establishment of a board of competent officers, to 
direct the exertions of a great nation, in tlie improve- 
ment of its soil, and to assist its husbandttien in the 
most important of all arts--*r-that of providing food. 
The eyes of Europe have been turned to this institu- 
tion, the first, it is believed, that has ever been made, 
on a great scale, in favour of agriculture. British 
India, it may be hoped, will pot be deemed too re- 
mote to interest its attention. Its improvement may 
indeed be regarded as an arduous task ; yet an effort 
more difficult has been successful, and in circum- 
stances not dissimilar. History attests, that Britain 
when first invaded by the Romans’^, only produced 
small quantities of corn on her coasts. Even so late 
as tlie reign of Severus, tillage was altogether un- 
know n, in those parts which lay between his wall and 
that of Antoninus. Britain, how’^ever^ though a distant, 
and at that period a semibarbarous province, un- 
der the dominion of that enterprising and great 
people, soon became, in fact^ the granary of the 
•western empire : it exported immense quantities of 
corn for the subsistence of the legions in Germany 


* Vide daesar’s CooiinentaTies, 
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aqd Gaul*. Yet surely, India, under all its disad- 
vantages, is a more promising subject to afford such 
a supply, than Great Britain in the days of Julius 
Caesar, or, even under the reign of the Emperor Se- 
verus. What Rome actually accomplished in favour 
of one of her distant <^pendenci<S!S, who will assert 
the impossibility of Great Britain effecting for hers ? 
Iler means are more various, while her subjects are 
not less tractable ; and however romantic such spe- 
culations of improvement may seem, it cannot be for- 
gotten that five years have yet scarcely elapsed, since 
we received from India considerable supplies' of rice, 
to alleviate the distress of Britain. 


Vide Agricultural Report for Westmoreland. 



SECTION X. 


«OME EXAMPIES OF THE GREAT DEFECTS IN THE 
AlOHAL AND REEZGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE ORIE-N- 
TAES. 


The salutary influence of sound moral and reli- 
gious principles on the happiness of individuals, and 
on the general prosperity of lai^e communities, has 
seldom been questioned even by scepticism itself. 
Some have ventured so far, as to assert tliat the 
maintenance of virtue among the magistrates and 
subjects of a state, is the only thing worth pursuing 
after, in the arrangement of its government : that its 
forms are indiflerent, ihatjorm being always prefer- 
able, which is most viitilously administered. 

Without discussing ibe tmth of this assertion, this 
surely be adihitted, that to confer upon its in- 
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liaibitants a purer code of moral doctrines, a'ld a 
more rational system of religious faith, would be icn- 
' dcifng to British India a very important service : its 
jM'esent cifoiimstances considered, tiiis benefit would 
appear one of the most important which its rulere 
could bestow. The Christian religion, although it 
has not in any country been steadily agreed to in 
the w'bole of its original spirit, and to the fuU extent 
of its saluthry injunctions ; and although it has pcr> 
haps been still less perfectly otiiderstood, regarding 
it as a system of doctrine, it has neveithelcss exalted 
tbe^e nations who have pressed it, to a higtiCT rank 
than any other scheme of feitii proposed to human 
belief. It may, tlierefore, be deemed a wise and 
happy dispensation of the Ruler of nations, that be 
has permitted so laige a ptMtion of Asia to fall under 
the dominion of Christian states ; and that tlie know* 
ledge, at least, of a sounder system of doty should 
thus be brought nearer the immediate reach of their 
attainment. 

It must also, however, be regaurded as a fortunate 
destination for th^ inhabitants of Hindostau, that liicy 
did not fall under the dominion of £knropeans at 
an earlier period, before the influence of knowledge 
and philosophy had dispelled the gloomy bigemy of 
tlie western world, and rendered it less incapable of 
forbearance to opposite opinions. ‘ Had the Hindoos 
been conquered at an earlier period, by only a few 
centuries, the obstinacy of their own faith, and the 
intolerant spirit of the times» would, in all probability, 
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have subjected them to the same cruelties which were 
exercised against the natives of America a short time 
before, or to the still more severe persecution wnich 
tlie Indians themselves had experienced ‘from their 
Mahomedan conquerors. 

« 

The moderation of the present times, leaves no 
room for the apprehension, that any measures of vio- 
lence or cruelty will be again practised lor the con- 
version of our heatiien subjects, either in the eastern 
or western hemisphere : the danger becomes now of 
an opposite kind, since moderation has also its ex- 
tremes ; the danget* appears to be, that it may beget 
a total indifference to the religious condition of the 
people. To animate the supineness of the age, with 
a degree of zeal necessary for propagating the salu- 
tary system of its own belief it must be i)rompted 
by a full persuasion of the hurtful tendency of the 
Braliminical superstition, of its discouragements to 
knowledge, and its injury to virtue. The indiftbrence 
of some to every mode of religious faith, may render 
it difficult to convince tkem of a//, or perhaps of ani/ 
of the evils resulting from that gross and inveterate 
superstitioii *, though no person who has carefully 


♦ It is cnrions to observe how the indifTcrence, or rather 
the dislike of sotne old settlors in India, is expressed against 
the system of their forefathers, 'fe compaivd with the Hin- 
doo institutions, with an affectation of impartiality ; while, In 
the ineautiuie, the latter system is extolled in its greatest pue- 
rilities and follies : its gross<'.$t fables arc always asserted' to 
convey some hidden, hot sound lessons of Wisdom. They in- 
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examined Indian manners, can possibly doubt of tliis 
iaCt in his own mind'. 

On this point tliere can be, among impartial ob- 
servers, but one sentimeht ; they must be very gene- 
rally convinced, that though the conquests made by 
Europeans arc gradually operating as a remedy a- 
gainst many of the cruelties and exactions of a bar- 
barous government in tliese countries, yet that there 
is another class of evils, hardly less numerous, flow- 
ing from fanaticism and superstition among the peo- 
ple, for which there has not yet been found any alle- 
viation, much less any adequate cure. 

1 . The very structure and arrangement of society 
itself, is in India formed by the religious system, 
which there interferes with every temporal as well as 
spiritual concern of its professors. It thus lays, in 
its very foundation, the grand obstacle to eveiy im- 
provement of the condition of the people. It has 
divided the whole community into four great classes, 

yeigh against the sehisms, disputes^ and differences of the we^t. 
era world, ascribing them solely to their religious dogmata. 
They palliate the most fanatical and most painful of the Hin- 
doo rites, and never fail in discovering sonic salutary influence 
which they shed upon soqety. Wrapt up in devout admira- 
tipn of the beauty and sublimily of the bedahs, they affect to 
triumph in their supposed superiority over tlte simplicity of 
thcL Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, This affectation is the 
more ridiculous, because it is indulged those who prete^H 
to great taste, and profound knowledge of Sanscrcot learn- 
ing- m 
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and stationed each rkss between certain walls ot , 
separation, which are impassable by the purest vir- 
tue, or by the most conspicuous merit ; and while 
the Hindoo in almost every thing else has submitted 
to the will of his conqueroi^ here alone he has been 
invincible ; no change of his poHUcal condition, no 
rigour of persuasion, has been able to fcjrce him to 
swerve from the institutions of his cast. 

He, tlien,” says a late writer*, “ whO is fortu- 
nate enough to be born a Brahmin, being placed 
his birth iu the possession of all that he can desire, 
finds no necessity for exerting the faculties either of 
his mind or body; it is even unneudful tliat he should 
protect his rank from the envy or attacks of his infe- 
riors : tlial rank is guarded by the adamantine wall 
superstitious veneration, w'hich, fi'om the earliest 
B, it has been tliought equally impious and useless 
to assail. Those of the Khatry, Bysc, and Soodera 
clas8e.s arc equally placed, by the same imperious 
.sanction, between two limits ; beyond the one they 
dare not advance, below tlie other they dread not to 
foil : thu« hope and fear, the two great stimulants of 
human exertion, are entirely taken away. Such a 
religious obligation is, perhaps, calculated to preserve 
internal peace ; but while it thus assists the first steps 
towards rivilisadon, it so debases die mind, and Inlls 
It to so languid a repose, that ail the higher ap- 
' protches arc entirely precluded.” 


t Vid6 Coclk.bum'1 ISmy. 
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ITie institution of casts may therefore be regarded 
aa. the cause why civilisation had so^arly stopped in 
India, and itf^by the different attainments made pro- 
gressively by other nations, are not found amoi^ the 
Hindoos, whose manners .have been wholly station- 
ary, from the earliest ages to the present times. It 
is, however, far easier to ascertain the wide and 'bane- 
ful influence of such a system, on foe enterprise and 
improvement of society, than to discover any ade- 
quate or safe means by which this immense colos- 
sus of superstition may either be weakened or over- 
tluown. 

2. The number of enthiisiasts and vagrants^ of all 
descriptions, who pervade the wliole of the peninsula 
on religious pretences, is so great, as not cmly to 
check the operations of rural industry, but lirequeq;^ 
to unhinge the police, and disturb the govemnaeht 
under the most powerful sovereigns. Tavernier has 
estimated tlje number of these wandering devotees at 
an hundred and ten thousaml ; but foom the most 
authentic accounts, as well as the observation of the 
most accurate of our countrymen, his statement ivS 
probably below* their actual amount. Mr Richard- 
son, author of the Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
Itas characterized these , vagrants, under the article 
Fufocer, in tlie following manner ; “ In this singular 
class of men, who in Hhidostan despise every.,8ort of 
plothing, there are a number of enthusiasts, but a far 
greater proportion of kna ves ; every vagabond w ho 
has un aversion to Ij^bour, being received into a fra- 
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temity which is regulated by laws of a secret and un- 
common nature, t The Hindoos view tliem with a 
wonderful respect, not only on account df their sanc- 
tified reputation, but from a substantial dread of their 
power. The Fakeer pilgrimages often consist of 
many tliousands of naked saints, who exact, wherever 
they pass, a general tribute ; while their character is 
too sacred tor the civil power to take cognizance df 
their conduct. Evei”y invention of perverted inge- 
nuity is exhausted by them in distorting and deform- 
ing nature : some, of the most elevated enthusiasm, 
strike off even their own heads, on great solemni- 
ties, as a sacrifice to tlie Ganges, which they wor- 
ship.” 

During the reign of Aurungzebc, while that mo- 

|rch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
i attacked and plundered by a tribe of those ban- 
ditti, almost witliin view of tlie whole army. In tlie 
time also of this most powerful of all the Mogul Em- 
perors, these Fakeers, instigated by Bistemia, an old 
woman of great wealth, raised a fbrniidablc rebellion. 
This woman was followed after, chiefly on account of 
her high reputation in the arts of magic and sorcery : 
her enchanted pot was the skull of an enemy, in which 
0‘lcIs, bats, snakes, and human flesh formed a broth 
for her frantic followers*. These fanatics, to the 
>f twenty thousand, were led on by Bistemia, 

^ opposed by a favourite general of the Em- 

nperofi ttho was instructed to resist her with her own 


* Vide Vol. II. 
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weapons, and was therefore furjc^h^ with spells, 
^formed by the hands of Aurungzebe himself. This 
artifice, in this instance, was successful ; for a battle 
ensued, in which Bistemia and her wiipie army were 
cut off. ^ ' < 

Even in our own times, and within the British ter- 
ritories, those irregq|i^ities still prevail ; and several 
bands of the same description have lately been dis- 
persed by our troops. During the celebrated march 
of General Goddart across the peninsula, several 
thousands of Eakeers, whom he calls Pandurams, 
attacked and drove away his baggage-cattle ; these, 
however, he soon recovered, by attacking and pur- 
suing the robbers iiv. his turn, of vvlioin some were 
killed : two thousand more hovered on his rear, till 
tlie experience of their bretlu en taught them to keep 
at a more respectful distance. 

No efforts of the British power or policy have hi- 
therto provided an adequate remedy for the mischiefs 
arising from this spirit of fanaticism ; which, by ab- 
'' stracting so many hands from useful labour, and by 
committing so many depredations upon property, 
continues to operate very sensibly against the im- 
provement and prosipi^ty of, India. That remedy 
Implied by Aurungzel^ and some pf the emperors 
l^fore him, is not only ftfecarious and i^cer||j|^ but 
.tlie most unlikely ever to be adopted by the : 
H^vertiment of the counhy. It was his a|(’ 

as that of Acbar and Jebaoguire, to asstimb 

VOL. IIL o vi 
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high tone of iaiiatki-iin, ami to absert sucli strong 
pretensions to sanctity, ao miglit either foil these re* 
ligioni is. in a contest nitU thetr own j^oiipons, or 
attiaet till venciatiou of their ignorant subjoots. It 
was foi tills strange purpose, that tlie gieat Acbar, 
the Augustus ol the East, prctenilcil to the ^ntt of 
inspudtion, and tlic power of woikitig niimclcs. 
Surely, a fur more dignilieil and latiooal measure 
would have Ik in, to endeavour, by di flusing k now - 
ledge, to (iisjiel thii dieadfol gloom of fanaticism from 
the minds of his people. 

There are other parts of the Brahminical supersti- 
tion, wliieli aie not ineiely hurtful to the police of 
the tountrv, hut incompatible .with the exercise of 
the judieial power. Pi’rsecutions for witchcraft, sor- 
cciy and neeioinancy, wJiicli in former times dis- 
glfaced the cimiinal eodes of several Euiopean na- 
tions, Himiin in full foicc in the East; and there cer- 
tainly eaimol be given a more infallible indication of 
barbarous jurispiudeiice, nor ean there perhaps exist 
any institution move hostile to reason and tlie prin- 
ciples of justice. 'I'he cruel tml by ordeal is of tlie 
same iiatuie ; and the eontmuuuee of it in India, 
among many oilier eiicuinstadces, disjilays u striking 
example of that barbarism which is still (>oi petuated 
in tlie counliy by tlie grtMWWBss of its superstition. 
'The naiuutcness of description employed in deftiling 
!• file ili^ out inodes of this trial, at once proves the 
and fiequciicy of the practice; nor cau 
ourselves, on the prospect of its disuse. |f 
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since tlie present Govcmor-Gcner^i^Haa.b^ obliged 
to interfere, in order to stop its frequency williin the 
jurisdiction erf' the British courts of justice. 

But the juridical [)owej:’ has often b^Jti: disturbed 
in the Britrsb provinces, by the religious guides of the 
p^djile thcuiselvcs ; famed as they have always b^n 
for humanity and sulS^^ssivc conduct. The inviola- 
bility of a Brahmin is a fixed princijde of the Hin- 
doo system,' apparently the corner stone of that im- 
mense fahric. To dejn'ivc a lli^hmin, therefore, of 
lifei, cither hy direct violence, or by causing his death 
ill any mode, is a crime which admits of no expia- 
tion.” Jlerc, then, is a maxim winch places at once 
a whole class of society, in some measure beyond the 
reach of jukicc. 

The practical influence of this maxim reachdl 
greatly bej^ond this class; the institution of dlierna, 
which is tantamount to a caption, or arrest, is found- 
ed upon it. Tins expedient is used by the Brah- 
mins to gain a pointful litigation, wliich they cannot 
otherwise acc’oinplishl The person who adopts this 
mode of i)rosecution, proceeds to the door of the de- 
fendant, and tliore sits down in <ilierna, with poison, 
a dagger, or some inslrumcnt of .suicide, and 

threatens his own die§t|p|itk)n, if his adversary ^hall^ 
allempt to escape from bis houfee. By 
^'.-lit^tical discipline, the Bralimin fasts 
‘jj^cess; and 'imperious superstition * 

creditor sJiall fast abo, and tlius' they botl^ 

' ' ' '■- Q 2 
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main till the inblitutor of the d herna obtains full sa- 
tisfaction. 

The Brahmin Mho makes this- suit, seldom at- 
tempts it viithont a icsolution to perse\cie, and hence 
he laiely fails, ‘•uko the paitv aiTCsted, were he to 
suilet him to p( ri4) nith famine, would incur a guilt 
never to be expiated tithei by himself or his posteii- 

ty- 

This piactice, which is very general beyond the 
British pi oviiict s, is said to have become less* fre- 
quent in Benares, and otlicr places within the juris- 
diction of our coiu.ts. T1 m‘ interference of the judges, 
and of the lesident of tliat province, has, however, 
on some occasions, been insufficient to check it: in 
•loiiiL^ this, it has grncially been deemed prudent to 
avoid coc'n ion, lest the apjieaiance of force might 
dine the claimant to suicide^. The discredit of 
such an act would not attach ineicly to the officers of 
justice, but to goveinmcnt itself. 

Although it is not to be inferred, from M'hat is lier© 
said, that this practice is universal, or even general, 
in India, yet many instances are known to occur un- 
der die native govemiqputa; knd even m C^alcutta 
itself die Bralinuns are sebo sdU to obtain charity 
fSrnm die ilmdoos by placing themselves before th^ir 
bQtVl% ^%ith a declaration to remain there till tniiir 

a 

t^ide AaUttic Lord XctgtiiiiPUihs ^ 
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(Jemand is granted. Whether from reverence for 
their order, or from the smallness of the requisitions 
made, it is qbserved, that sucli *su]iritatioii.s arc sd- 
most universally successful. 

3. Another mode of defeating die ends of justice, 
equally singular and cruel, is the erection of what is 
named a Kcot'. This apix.‘llation is given to a circu- 
lar pile of vvood, prepared for conflagration. Upon 
this pile is placed, somctiracs a cow, sonictiines an 
aged* woman, who is intended to be con'^uined. 

The object of this practire is to intiinidato the of- 
ficers of govenimcnt from making thtir demands of 
rent; and the sacrifice, is supposed to imolvc in great 
sin, the person uhosc conduct tbiccs the constructor 
of a Koor to have recourse to this expedient. In 
1780, three Crahmins in Benares erected a Koor, 
to compel the revenue oflicer'> to make a diminution 
of tJieir assessment. They liad placed on the pile, a 
woman blind fioin age, %\ho must have been th;- 
stroyed but for the timely interference of authority. 

These cnicl practices have generally been commit- 
ted by the Brahmins themselves, \\ ho should not only 
be best acquainted with the tenets of Hindoo faith, 
but also most strongly induenced by its practical pre- 
ce|)ts. The last mentioned fact seems peculiarly re- 
pugnant to that mildness of disposition by whm the 
author of the Historical Disquisition conc^fteln|t an- 
• tient India affirm^- the inlmbitonts of it to liaVe bfod 

a .3 ■ 
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distinguished itf';^very age. As a general position, 
liable to ptirt|Cul^5i'. c^oej)tions, \vc are not authorised 
to CQntravei*t ;lt blit on all liaiicls it must be admit- 
ted, liiat in India are jrritated, by petty ' 

t)ffence)S|jW^ife j^erpetration of cei tain acts Mdiioh^nO 
provocatidli can justify. TVIany examples miglit be 
produced of Brahmins killing tlieir childircn, their pa- 
and even tiiemselvcs, prompted by fanaticism, 
by pride, by vindictive malice, and violence of tcrid- 
jDcr. If such be the conduct of the spiritual guides 
of the Hindoos, the common people indy easily be 
conceived liable to less restraint, and therefore capa- 
ble of committing still more extravagant eribrmides. 



SECTrf)N XL 


U^KTAl'S CRUEL AND IMMORAL CUSTOMS TOLE- 
JIATJ J> BY'^TIK HINOOO ItELlOION. 


That the pmc'ticc of infantickle shoiikl ever become 
so gcutral a.s to be ranked among the customs anti 
usages of any race of uuti, iequiix*s the most un- 
exceptionable teblimoiiy to gain belief*; yet this 
melancholy fact, as far a regards female infants, is 
fully established, by immemorial usage, among the 


* The practice is known^ howefer, to iu «tev'oral parlb 
of China, and to provall Id a melancholy extent in Otaheito ; 
in the piace Iasi named, this cruel custom, united witk 
nkif'nral practices of the Arreoys (nobles), has rapiittjr, dim!* 
nislmd the population of that island, since it was tik(tr4bN30t«r) 
od by Europcam • 
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Rftjekoomers, who inhabit tlic district of Juanporc, 
adjoining the territories of Oudc, and within the Bri- 
tish provinces. 


AmcMig this tribe of the Hindoos, it was disca|BH| 
ed in 1789> by the Resident of Benares, thatiJPHr 
tom had long subsistcil, and was then •general of 


putting to death then female ofTspi mg, ^by cidieing 
their motheis to starve them. The Resident had an 


opportunity of authenUj^tmg the existence of tliis 
custom bj their own confession he conversed with 
many, who all imeiiuivucally admitted the teajhy of 
the cuMom, but all did not acknowleilge its atrocity; 
on the central y, they alleged as a reason for it, the 
expence utid difficulty ot procuring suitabii* ipatilies 
for their daiiuLtiis, .should they allow them to arrive 
at oiatiii It) 


*• It natuialW suggests itself as a question, ii'gard- 
ing this race of people, ’ says the nobleman who has 
recorded this fact, by what means is it perpetuated 
under the existence of .such a horrid practice r .To 
tills question, the reply uniformly made is that tlie 
custom, though gf'neral, is not umversal, some cic- 
ceptions being admitted among tlie more wealthy ; 
but tliat the tribe is perpetuated chiefly by intcrmar- 
iiagcs with other JliaJepbotiiilU^ilies, to which tlie Ra- 
Jricaomers are compelled by necessity. 


a jkiiatir Ht-iearchcs ; a paper by Lord T<sigiUBOUtb>, 
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‘ A custom so repugnant to the dictates of humani* 
ty, and to the feelings of natural afibction, the Bri- 
tish governineut has tried to obolbh, and with con- 
siderable success The means chiefly resorted to, 
Ware the denunciation of a severe penalty against it ; 
and to tlie weight of civil authority, it aflded the 
saiHgion of that religion which the Rtyekoomers them- 
selv# professed. Where these motives failed* they 
prevailed upon them to enter into an engagement, 
binding themselves to desist in future from the bar- 
barpus practice cuS causing their female childrento be 
put to death. The same practice having been found 
prevalent, but in a less degree, among the Rs^ebiuises, 
a small tribe within the province of Benares, a similar 
method was pursued, to make them sensible of its 
iniquity ; and an dSligation was exacted from tlicm, 
containing similar provisions witli that entered into 
by the Rajekoomers 

• ilcod presented to these sarasie tribes for ^ciir sub- 
scription, stated, that “ Whereas (lio destrut^tion of female 
“ chiidren is held a great crime in the llrahma Byjettnt Pooranf 
where it is said that killing: even a foetus, Is as criminal as 
killing a Brahmin } gnd whereas the British goversnicut, 
whose subjects we arc, has an utter detestation ofsnehmur- 
“ deions practices, Wo do hereby agree not to commit any 
longer sncli detestable acts : and any among Os, (whichGod 
forbid) who shall be hct<isfefter guilty, or shall not bring np, 
and get our daughtent^lf^rried* the best of onr abtlity, 
.among those of our shall be expelled front oar tribe, 
♦f and shall neither cat nor keep sockty with ng, l^lules »nf« 
<‘'fering hereafter, the punishment denounced te'llM nboro 
“ Shatter and Poorau : wo hare therefere entdred-^fh thll 
, ayreemeot," Ac. 
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Tfee boasted , of the Jlhidoo system to all 

sebtient supported, when we come 

to a.~ elosfi the customs which it tolo-. 

rates, the ,jn^^|)^^Mch it enjoins, of the actual 
con^uct;.^l&^j^|£i^ Though it be admitted 
some of JTO i^^Vfe horrid costonis are a violati<^ of 
tliei| vu-fifteti code, yet there are other pracif|Des 
cqiiii^y shocking, to vliich it affords its imm^ate 
saiicifetf'’ The.p'^hlic-^couragenK.nt held ont to 
^ed pilgrims u ho dfp'#h, theWf-elves in'lh^ Gai»ges, 
under the notion of’ acquiring religious! 'liaqrit, is 
equally repugnant, whh the practice already noticed, 
to reason and humanity *. The recomnit&hiiation 
given to a favourite wife to burn, herself, on tljc ssttne 
funeral pile with dead hodyaf her husband, af- 
fords not an»<unfreq^nt spectacle’ of deliberate cruel- 
ty, which', cannot, perhaps, be equalled in the WbiNle 
annals of supei^don j;. If some of these barbarous 
. usages have, in a great measure, been suppressed by 
the milder of a Christian government, it 

Jtfibrdsiai;{^^^i|^|| Presumption, that even the wildest 
'fap^cism ;,i](iay; .in'' some inistances, bb modem ted ; 
and'''^|''4y;~.t^perate restraih^l^tne pf;die':.mdst 


* N6 liiisk fdnr; or fire have been see^ (IrotrnT 

(ng themselves^ait 'one bf |>orfurtning:a 

ligipus ii^^i^t(<,pf;'illg.h.vaiHb-'lql|^^Own esdntafion, andit^ai' 

frightful ludotnnify. ^ 

this sarii^ifeei. is iaculcated^ 
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flpstructhr rxjiiipjes of barbaiity muy be graduallv 
weakened and educed. 

The cnfel tioatmc nt of the sick, the aged, and dy- 
ing, if not a lueeept, is a practical result of this de- 
grading system, lar moie universal than any of lliosc 
already inentjoned : it is of a natine which the most 
oibder.ile shaie of liuinanity would prompt any fici- 
son to use vei^ zealous efforts to leiiiedy. As soon 
as any mortal symptoms are discovered in the stair 
of u patient by his physician, or by his relation, he 
is, if in Ilengal, icinoved from his bed, and carried 
to the brink of the Gauges, where lie is laid down 
•with his feet and legs immersed in the* river: theic, 
iiistearl of i eeeivmg from his friends any of tlic ten- 
der coiisol.it ions tS sympathy, to alleviate the iiain oi 
his depaiting moments, his mouth, nose, and eais, 
are stutted with clay, or wet sand, while the bye-stm 
ders crowd close around him, and incessantly pmii 
torrents of water upon his head and body. Tt is tliii'. 
amidst tlic com ulsive struggles of suffocation, addc cl 
to the agony ol' disease, that tlie wretched Hindoo 
bids faiewell to his prcsc'iit existence, and finally 
closes his eyes upon the suflenngs of life. 

After death, the ceremony of bin mug t|e corpse is 
hastily and jiaitiaUyjpertmmcd liy the relations; tin-, 
liowevcr, is observea by such only as aie possessed 
of some wealth; among the geuerahty, jioveily deters 
the use of this decent ceremony, by its intiiHUry^tb 
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afford even the small stun necessary for firewood. 
Oil the death of the poorer sort, therefore, the car- 
cases are tiirown naked and indiscriminately into the 
river, where they float along the stieam till they arc 
devoured bjf the Ifulture, or become a prey to the 
alligator. 

Btijt' waving these particular usages, some of which 
are, perhaps, abuses which have sprung out of their 
primitive institutions, it may be contended on good 
grounds, that the general spint of the system has it- 
self a tendency, in many instances, to promote ig- 
liorance and cncomage vice*. 

^ In the Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, Mr 
Ormc has presented the public with a laborious and detailed 
exposition of all those defects of the Hindoo system. The an* 
thor, in this uork, conveys no very favourable impression of 
the Indian chaiaoter; but his ideas are the result of personal 
observation : they are clear, forcible, and coricct. Towards 
the close of his interesting disquisition, he thus sums up the 
general impression ithich the subject left npon his mind# 

Having brought to a conclusion this ossay on the govern, 
men! and people of llindostan, I canUot rqfraiu from making 
the n Sections ivhich so obviously arise from the subject*— 
Christunify vindicates all its glories, all its honours, and all 
its rcvcK when wc behold the most horrid impieties avow* 
ed amongst the nations ou M[hoU| |tS tuduence does not shine, 
as actions necessary in the conxidon ^Vouduct of life * 1 mean 
wings, treachery, and assaSllimfloti, among the sons of 
ruplne, cruelty and f xtoVtIon, in the ministers of jus* 
I liMre Divines to* vindicate, by more sanctified rhdho* 
i cd their scltglon and their God.’’ 
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The Hindoo system makes little or no provision 
for the insti'uction of tlie greajt body of the pcoplt* ; 
a defect the more remarkable, when we advert to Uic 
number and authority of its priesthood, and the great 
multiplicity and si/e olT its sacred volumes. Their 
vedahs, poorans, and other books held sacred, con- 
tain, it is said, a copious system of sound morality ; 
and from tire si>ccimcns already ti-anslated, this must 
be partly admitted ; but the truths contained in these 
wrltiri^ are almost totally obscured and rendered 
usdless by a vastmixtuic of puerile fictions and irivo- 
lous regulations. And besides, the canonical books 
of the Hindoos have always been regarded as a be- 
quest too sacred to be committed to vulgar hands : 
to the far greater .part of the community their peru- 
sal is strictly forbidden : closely guarded in tlie ar- 
chives of tlie learned, to the great body of the people 
they remain, in the most emphatic sense, “ a dead 
letter.” 

In the present condition of the natives of llmdo- 
stan, this, however, is a niattiT of less consequence 
than at first sight it may appear. Few individuals 
among the commonalty arc taught ’‘’Hip 

He adds, “ The sons of WMrty.inay hcic behold Ihe mighty 
ills to which the slaves of'a despotic power must be subject ; 
the spirit darkened by igaoraDce and fear ; the body tortured 
and tormented by punishments inflicted without and 

widtokt measure : such a contrast to the blessings of hhortVf 
Belgians at oner the sense of our happiness, and onr mwl fsB 
tite pstserration of it.” P. 414. , 
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ni\d tP ^’(ritu etutiU mcmoranddiiiib or accounts; and 
of tl»' ft'w vho bavo tim<U thi*' ultHiiuiK ut, Iwrdl^ 
an\ fiavc niarle bufbiicnt j>rof»i\st, to qualify tlicui tc 
(iiibrilimtioji from a book. \\< have had oc- 
casion tODotice, in a pi0C(din« pait of this \\ork, that 
notiwng KCan suqia‘s the ia?iorance of the great boilj 
of tiie p<i4q}k’) on ovc'iy subject whether relating it 
relig^otb or general lilt i at me. ' 

Ten of th< in can explain the genealogy Or tiic at- 
liibutes tvtn ol llie most popular of their tn^n dei- 
ties; tht y do not setm to comprehend, or to attael. 
any meaning to tin ceiemonieb they tl.iily attend 
the natuie ami olihgations of moral duty they rnosi 
(tel in eouaiioii viitii tlie rest of •suaiikiml, but tliey 
aie wholly incajiable to evplain them to tach otlier. 
ninth Icsa to estimate the it nnpoitance. 

■■I'lu scitntes in India, and, also the liberal arts, 
au tonluuid at present, and jMobably always have 
bt I n ctmhntid lo the great and learned altmc. Tlmt 
‘-\st( mol nioi.d and theoltigical knotvledlje, (whatever 
.11 its piopcitit '), whieh has for SO many agos been 
pirst sst d by in the higher ranks, is placed as 

t omph'ally btyoiid the reach of the etiuiinon people, 
a- it It tUtl not exist : of e0fi80<|uence, it can -be of 
little -tiviee in promtiting tbtPfr interest, oi in fegn- 
J^tihg fhrsr artitHis Those religious and politiciil 
1 44oOj|6ioii^ which in Europe souietiincs prodtne dis'* 
aiul which always sharpen ami imigoraW 
Wbiiliitt liect. are unknown in ti|||^Easi. Iherc 
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utter stillnobs and silence leigns ttpon every question 
ot this nature, iiioK risoinhting, inteUetttual diutli o» 
iinuihilatiuin itii li, vl'an tlie oi<Un«try cxcrcibe ot the 
huinun imderbtabdi I'l 

•i 

■t 

TJic con‘-( (juemes u stilting ii (an a Of ig- 

norance bO gio'-o and tinivtisal, ai e loo otivioua to 
retiiiue elucidation'. It not only renders the great 
juass of the people diij»e.s to the artilicts of pric&t- 
craft, hut subjects tlieni U) the irnpo ilions ot every 
Charlatiin uho pu tends to skill in .lii} sut or bcitnce 
whatever, 'rhu-.t' ehan/n, inc.intations, and exor- 
ckstns, which among then), •■till constitute a buuKli 
of tlic medical ait, tlcaily "-ij.vt, that tht cio-scbt 
inipc^bitions in {;i|)t.& matters, ds w( 11 as in leligum, 
may be ptacti St d and turned to .u count among an 
iminiouiicd multitudt. 

Peiba)! the gicMt bupeiimUy of tiie Ei'n'pcan 
nations o\ti the A-’ itlc, in -(lu-ral knowhi' us 
well ns aits and aitns» uiistt maiuoieeco 
degree than is coinuiouly ao.oittc'’, ti* m tn ju' > i • 
provision whicli exists anion.* llu uiiinei, ivii tin in- 
struction oi the great t‘od^ ot tir pioplt 
multitude, who have hut lew *01100 ol juloiiu. u.u, 
derive no .siuail udviuattt^ lipm Uio*!. sta cci u'^i t 

ings tor leieiving rttigibus and nouj nibUiiiMi 
* « ^ 

' ^ Mtin> of tiu' oUkvt iiit> uf arc tisl^b)4S ^ 

^ thdr o\« 11 

> 

■ Val. 1 
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Klfifre their vavionii deities ai'e illustrated, and the 
practice of lihMto regularly inforced. Hence, 
among Britoofli^ at least, while a sense of duty 13 
cherished# a eomiCacA^noss of his iiupoitancc is also 
felt fjadib'iduat, whiqh piouipts him to guard 

Ida'tdvii latdt'attd privileges Mitli equal jealousy and 
pfldd* ^ IPhc llmdoo, either £Lels nu such senUments, 
ca* Husy actuate him but feebly. On tlie cootraiy, a 
of his infbiiority seems continually to haunt 
him; He obevsthe command of another, vrith a 
promptitude which seems rather tlie dictate of nar 
ture, than the ic.^ull of reflection. In most ol those 
raanufattuics tluit aie conducted by European su- 
perintcndiUils, this disposition of the natives is daily 
conspicuous. \V bile executing a oc cs» w hich they 

and then uncestois have managed foi agqs, they yet 
receive the d^ii't^ons ol the European agent, .aa if 
they weie dictated by inspiration; although it may 
happc‘n, that this a^cut has Imd only the experience 
of u few nMUths to guide him. 

* I » * 

The diffidence of the sealipy fe particglairiy r©- 
maikablc ; and it constitutes, (iedhaps, tlie grcatdSt 
blemish in his professional character. Og, flhc day 
of battle, while led on by iti$ European oflicfr, he is 
distinguished by steaduiejM said ^bravery ; but fhould 
he hr hold hm fall, he HSi^^dthough in the retreat 
thl^e were gi eater daMgci*'%an 111 die battle. 

^ 'Thus has ignorance, among the great body qf the 
lives of India, deeply sbade^l^cir diaractcr 
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a diffidence and timidity, ren4^i^ 

ed them the slaves of their (^^~;«|dpi^chs, bi,it of 
foreignei'S, in » every age; and haj|jsirij;f»me 'pleasure 
degraded them tl> an inferior :>imi^^|l||^dng h^^ 
beings. From this depr/jssed edndip^ has 

80 often excited the contempt of the br^§^ 
ought always, to have moved the compassioltt; 
wise, vke sh^lj perhaps, in .i^in, endeavpun t4r*)»s|f 
tpem,^s<» their intellects remain so coinplea'fty 

chBii:^ ddum'iby the muitijilicd fetters of aii illiberal 

sjdpel'st^bn, .ii 

.’ ’In the iiiiean time, Uie morals of the inhabitants of 
IndiA, m-e by no means free from tlie contaminating 
influeptsp of a system which is productive of such 
baneful edicts upon their understanding. Of the 
cerempnies of Braliminism, some app^ewy ; iinany^* 
are ^|^rd ; and nofe,' a few, botli idd^ent and im- 
moral. temjdes w^ foimerlW ifr’tJOl^ "districts 
richly endowed ; tliey arc reiiresiMtt^ travel- 

lers aiS maintaining '^a-ttumber of ptfei8ta» and what 
seem^;||ip^iar, a hui^^r ' of women coirsccrated to 
>lhfo hbi^ce, ;.vrho to sing and dance at 

puhii(i'fes.tj^ls in honduf of the Gods. I'hc volup- 
in wjbih2|ij|icy are destined to spend 
th^i'ihlws, renders^’ "'m^llimta.lly useless to so- 
bidt^ ; ,'iyhile the iiideh ^i^fe f their manners gives 
'irpo(p to suspect , -that 'die^^hay injure it 
r.!Ci!taihf|^^\- ' '"J 


Vol.l. 
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>;;, The temples’ •which in other countries 
excite senti£p#tj^ of ^ ami devotion, aie in 

India plenisi^<^’%ith images of fecundity and of crea* 
live power t^ for dcscrijition. Similar repre- 
senlaiihni <iisplayed by those images which 

Rt c^i^lTtlinW are drawn through the streets amidst 
.l^j’fjtaricing, noise, and acclamations of the multi- 
’ ' The Ruth Jatra, or riding of the Gods, is a 

ci^emony at onCe cruel and indecent. • The - carria- 
ges on which theirideities are ■ then placed, are of 
immense lieiglit, and supported on sixteen wheels ; 
the whole draum along by thousands of Italics, 
some of whom fall down before these wheels, and 
being instantly crushed, arc, as they believe, put in 
possession of immortal bliss. 


Tliough, ai&fding to the judicious D/. Robertson, 
it may be unjust to suppose thatRiese represehtations 
convey conceptions to the niinds of tbe Hindoos, 
equally, ^l^a.Rnd. indelicate with those, which they 
must iniptess oh Europeans;; yet there . hhrdly' can 
remain a doubt that they .ihu^.' affebt tlid of 

their morals. It will not ’^htended Ithai^a Ror 


man could return to mix in society with' advantage 
to his delicacy and morals, after celebrating the', 
orgies of Bacchus, pr impure ceremohjds hft 
the Bona Dea. Neitlj^^n it be urged thif hn 
Mifidoo must enter his ramily with any refined no*, 
^^ll^iof ciiastity or self-denial, after beholding the ;: 
l^^vious gestures of the dancing women, epd .th^?-: 
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iudeccut iujagob of tlio'^e deities whicli he been 
\\ orbhipping. 


The Miissuhnanb, it is allowed, arc addicted to 
every species of iiiduK>eiaic and d(‘bauchcry; and ii 
the Hindoos arc not equally so, it is chiefly to be 
ascribed to their earl\ marriages, and to the number 
of their wives, whi<*h aflbrds them eveiy 0]>portunit\ 
of gratifying or of c\tiuguishing ih< \\ piisMons a'> 
soon as they arite. TIk ir jiul»ilgciu (‘ in et^rtaiu giti* 
lifieutions to e^eess, ha^ geueuiU^ hem ic-iuncd a- 
the cause of that piemalurc old age, aial tlteaj, 
bO conspicuous in both sc\fs, but inou‘ Crpt'C'iall) 
among the fi‘nialcs. In India a nonuii at laent\ 
live very ire(|iKntly cxlnbito giey ludis, and that 
shri^elled appearance ot ajc, vvha li in lanopo sd 
tlom overtakes the sex till they have reaelied the 
course of ncaily half a century. 


Rut besides these instance^, in whieli the 
Ksystem seems to operate directly against tli(‘ inoials 
of the people; it has other ivtcrenccs uhidi must 
produce indirectly the same unhappy elVect. It has^ 
in common with tvei’y false system, a tciulduy to 
dissever relig^ion from morals; and to sul>stftutc in 
room 6f the la‘*t a niultitude of cen'inomes uiul a 
tiaiupf bodily exercises. lb break olV iniquity 
by repentance/ to correct tlic whole lite and ciou- 
Versation, tlu^ ^Ncakncss ol human nature has render- 
ed itt ail tinu s a dillicult task: Hence mankiinl are 

f 4 

jieiicrul ca^cr to ad<^t any easier mode tlisit lua^ 

R a 
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'be heUl ;6f appeasing the deily for t ic 

violation 

Id to Himto havD bfcu inore la- 

boriowifmvinj olliw )l>o 1’“"" ° 

: timp tlmkhks elapsed since the hrst ougin o . 
I'cifi^ijutions, has conferred vHX'o the system a e^c 
^ bfWxa- ?nd mklurity, possessed by no other 
ritual. Its ceremonies and dogmas are, beyond unn- 
parisou, more numerous than those ci&ef of the w- 
L or Uoman paganism- The rites of the Ibudoo 
are indeed, so multitudinous, that they must challenge 
' Usattentio’n in almost every action and mom^ ot 

his life ; The fo.rtfcitures incun-ed by their neglect, 
must often alarm him, wbether.'he remain active or 

X. aw„ke or .slcr,;. R i» tong..l.c . 

a discretionary po^ver, it would seem to hq, m dis- 
c-haraing the moral duties of his station ; m every 

subordmtei'^liction, whd^er he eat or,^pk, he 

must d0%i td' the satisfaction ol 

exercises over him the fu\l of, ing 

discipline. 

It would he, perhaps, rash’,, after all, to affirm Uiat 
the Hindoos are immor^,^# depraved, m 
l-mportioned to to extent 

• ■ m system, tlliSi^iithcir tmitds are strf^y' 
wn by it, from feeling the due weight of mpw , 
l^igattons.' Those who are concerned in the.pQhc^^;,^ 
s^iow well die frequency of,fe^> robbery, and 
ider, as well aS.the great ni|||r of delinquents 



alwti\s niKleicd tbc’ jawnis more cjoiulod than 
ail) othci hahitatious in Itiilia. lit has not him from 
them, noi iijdei d iVoin any class of men iutiuiiitcl) 
ac»iiiamtod wilii tlc'd iiiinuicis, tljat the Hindoo iiia- 
nicUr lias icctiM d man) eiicoiniuins for its inno- 
cence m«l '■ijnj)hcit). 

The iliieel oli'tatU s to un]>ioveincnt to be found 
in the llnuloo soiijituus themselves, uicbo numerous 
and gie'iit, tlial the' va<>(ie nioialit) cont.iei»»l in theim 
vve'ie it evtni taii<;lit to ilie people, (.wineh it is not,) 
would by no nu'aiis ('oiiip»'nsat». toi tin in)iii') tliub 
'iistaint'd. TliC'.e vvutin«s contain '•e'vnal oidina- 
tioiis jieciiliaily lioslilt' to the iiupiovtuK nl ol a{>ii- 
Ciilture', and the mciease ol population, since they 
jiiccludt till' inhabitants fioin the use of many im- 
portant arUe 1< s ol Ibod. 'Flieii jiieccpts otteii licncli 
deeply upon industry itself, vvliich amoiij* tlie body 
of they people, is the gieat basis of moialily, and 
primary fund of all subii-'te ik c. ’I be iiiimbn o! 
holidays, which the y enjoin to be wholly de’voted to 
tlic iicffortnance of expensive litcs and shews, must 
eertaiuly tend to eJjsBipatc the mmds of .m indolent 
race of men, and Mithdi^vv tliem from that neces- 
saiy labour, fiom whieh, m cve'ry countiy, the people 
derive theii suppoit. Ti&esc shews not only eiigioss 
the trade siuaii's time, wWcli Is his revenue, but tlie'y 
must also waste the sustenance he may have provid- 
ed, by the necessity which he lies under to ejontri- 
bute to their expenee 

H 3 
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,.,The nurol^.jf'j^l'^oJidays distinguished in tlie Hiii- 
4*16 ^enciaiv , by a personal witness, to 

amount to iie!^y^\‘an hundred in each year; and 
though sot]ii^' ^:t|i<^Q arc not r)f naucli practical note, 
others clmm • JhOT attention for several days toge- 
ther* Suph ant heavy deduction from their season 
of Jaipur; must prove a severe tax on the industry 
sustenance of any people, but more especially 
mat of the Hindoo, who can seldom boast of suf- 
ficient foresight, to provide a supply agains* a few 
days, either of sickness or want i cnploymeut 

Of all the practical inconveiilencics of this svso-in 
vshich have yet been noticed, this is !.y ^ar the- ua .1 
universally am* severely lelt by the peopk-. Accc-d- 
ingly, cvci') diing that lins l»eci 1*1 vanned in Eur 'oe 
regarding the ■wani of ijHli!;.trY obst:r\,;l)lo in Houiiuj 
Cvilholic states,’ nitiy be lirgcd with douhio for'x 
agamst llie inhabitunls ol Intlii; ; for t.lie most indo- 
lent nation, that, has y<l been ftauid in this oum ier of 
the globe, far excels the li-^tlcss votaric “1‘ BruJi- 

tninisin in every exertion cither of mind or of body 

- ^ 

From the combined oj^ration of all tjiesc ca csr .:,. 
it has been the uniform jK-rsuasion of the uiscst 
among the Portuguese aa^vSHiitph nations, and like- 
wise of our own, that can nevPT be 

f*^Jyjcivilis,ed tiU .^eir system is changed : 


*Vide,Vol..,^' 
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Tiiat, if they cann<^>t be absoliltelj ^bDvciled from 
their faith, the rigour of their Bupei'Stitioa must be 
considerably ri'l-ixed before any conspicuous improve- 
ment can be efibeted, even in thcir. Mlitica!! or civil 
condition. Tljis relaxation of the bigotry 

and suj)erstjtioji has, in every country, been ctlcct- 
cd chiefly by the increase of knowledge. Qceat 
Britain, taught by tlie i^xpcrience of the past, 
tlierefore, to make strenuous and direct effdits to in- 
struct the nati'U popuiution within licr dominions; 
to •< nlurge tli v minvts, and to refjL(.* lliV‘ir moralo. 
hliiuiKs of this kind, directed tu the inslructioa oi 
oj,L, iiavc hitherto been few ; and these so feebly 
; ndected as lobe iuidcscrsiug oi no,:(‘e, did they 
• '*: oxpcriiijcnlully prove the j>ractieability of this im“ 
pwi'tant liK asnn\ 


FiOUi ali tL.vt has yet been recorded. this ub- 
j< ct, and fso!i r'r^*ry that nas been cslabijrit'. *1 

!>y ihh' t. v|,.Ti!JU*uL, this inference is unavoidablt*. the't 
in Jue' - no scaooi has been ahogether unprolifebly 
i, final no rnkvsioiiary doctrines have ever 

•lecii attended with any discenutde advantage. 

'1 jeir parrow (talk) is very good, ’ said the cliiefs 
of Otaheitc, meaning the discourses of the mission- 
aries ; tliey give of the word of God, but 

few axes.'* In where tlic missionary 

labours have been ' s^^*T^thpletely baffled, it^puld 
' seei'u that tfie natives themstdves are ^ 
insufficiency of thc' means emplayed ,fbr 

’ h '4;;’ 
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provemciit, Wd. ^ desire for objects suited to 
tlicir^actual j[ivcu the indolent and supersti- 

tious Hindoos h^ye been found acct'ssibje to instruc- 
tion in points direct iTfcrence to thcii com- 
fort, imtncdiately to better tlicir con- 

tlitioii, ""We slmll thcrcforc'enquirc how fai* tlic cx- 
qf’the missionaries have been directed to this 
object. 



SIXTION XII. 


THE COVDLC r*Ol Jill. M I S.5lO\ A UI I S — CAl'Sl.S 
OJ TUiilU WANT 01 SLCCJ•S‘^, 


Auer noticcil ihv iimlliplied cnors oflr 

dkn sapcr.stitioa, and illii^trati d sdmc of the man} 
which rcjSililt from it ; ^^v arc ncvt to udvc it t<j 
the propriety and fitness of the iiieuns wliirh liavo 
hillierio been adopted to lii-'pd tlie itrnorancr of om 
Indian snhjcclb. Foi,-- although indiflrrc nee luib 
proinjited some to eonelude, that e\er\ ciumoe is in- 
expedient ; and llic difliculty ol the cnterjirise lias 
detened othiis fioin ^tempting it, yet many, tor a 
period of near tN\o hundred yearb, have pursued thf 
task of evangelising India, v\ith a eonsidcrablc por-^^ 
lion of ardour and yt .d. * 
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To un, More Me peimitted to liazaid an o]»iuiou 
on tlii-. M( ighty subject, Iho Kino|)(*an ini^Sionaru s 
sconi not only to have mistaken tin' but the 

period of life HibO^ in mIijoI) nu‘n n\< most easily in- 
lluencod in tlieir religious and moral sentiments. 
Vouth is the sca<*on in mIhch prt judiccs are unform* 
cd, and In ^vliicli the mind is most accvssiblc to ucm 
“ information. All men, but chiefly the ilUtcraU*, ad- 
here, dining tin maturity ot ago, to their religious 
opinions Mitii bigolUd uttaclinient. However gross 
oi absuul the t< nets of the so jRathens may apfieai 
to uo, mIk) Jia\o been cflncated m a dillerenl system, 
yet to till HIM lv( s th(y all appi'ar cqualJ} bacied and 
inconlioM il'l)k : Such is the powcitul influence of 
time, aitllioiit'^, and example. 

The ill success thciefoio, Mhieh has attended our 
nnViouaiics, iu attempting to aiiaign tiu* l<utJi of a 
ivliole pcoph’ a^ ibsmd, aiidlod(*civ their cen mo- 
nies as sinml, ought not so much to surpiisc us, as 
die lolly of such an attempt, and die iJ^rn^ssion 
;i\cn to inul<u1uk(‘ such an enteqirise. The libera^ 
ity of no eountiyin Euiope, is, perhaps, Sufficient 
0 ])enml even an attf mj)(, openly made, to change 
he natiemal laith. Ihere, m all ])iobabilit\, a sulleui 
:ontt mpt or open violence, would soon luamlest tlie 
Ut(‘-tati()n of the people agaWst so lash an under- ^ 
:akii g. 

n 

On till* part ol the Hindoos, howevtr, no %iolcnce 
1 ^ ronct'itcU opposition has ever l»een made to this j 
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measure. Ever 'since the settleiueht; faf Eurojjcaus 
.in tlicir country, - various denoibin^Di^ of mission- 
aries have.^bcen at work toTedaim .aiid convert tlie 
natives, both on the part of Govcrnqpji^l' and indi- 
viduals’; and if no desirable liarvest'j®;l^n..reaped 
from -their labours, they have, at with , 

no hostile treatment from the multituidc, whose opi- 
nions they arraigned. 

, ' , 

The Pj^pJ^jguese, among whom, at one period, 

, conyersipn Wrs held out as the grand object of con- 
quest, eugR^d at first in this great worl: with an 
ardour that seemed worthy of its imi)ortance, and 
'wit^ a perseverance that promised more iiappy fruits, 
'llieir worship, from the number of its . shewy rites, 

, was id some degree assimilated to that of the natives 
thenl^lyes, and might appear well calculated to cap- 
tivkte the attention of the multitude,' though it miglit V 
not ^eatly enlarge .^tlicir understanding. Yet the 
effotiU- continually pl^uced by all their exertions, 
havi^jS^!!^abtj|^, proved inadequate tO the hopes en- 
tejg^^^^^y thBr prtgectors in Europe. 

'■ ' '/.V 

Saint Francis de J^Rvier himself who was long 
V^egarded as the great' apostle of the gentiles in 
- tij^gjjEast, and who , believed by many to have 

-r wr^ght miracles in t^jj^d’of pious industry, has 
left behind him the nioit scanty proofs of his suc- 
• cess. Though the number of his nominal cc^y^ts, 
was at one time so considerable, as to obtain for jhidi'' 
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the honour of ^(^O»isation ; yet it cannot be truly 
affinned, that l^'^^ddcd much, either to *c know- 
ledi?e, indu^try^ - or virtue of the poor S^ahs, who 
listened wi)%j^^n[^^cil devout adtniration to Ms djs-. 
coursest. |i|"i^’:^sid(^^^^ in India, durinti; a period of 
1553,* is said to have been sig- 
^ number of conversions in (loa, Coino- 


Japan; yet the present state ot, Christiani- 


ty In these {)arts, affords but little cpwoboration 
of this assertion, and far less proof of . tljieiiireterna- 
tural powers that have been ascribed, la this cyle- 
bratod man. In fact, the annals of th^ Portuguese 
church, in the East, were at this period dii^raced ^by 
the same nuxturc of credulity and bigoti7 as M. the 
present slate. , .'-.'‘4:, . ‘ 

The Dutch, although that nation has hMi^|^en 
distinguished, more by an avidity in the pur^fe of 
' commerce, than by zeal for tl^^ disseminaffon? of re- 
ligious kntmlA, have not, \f owe ver^^ deft 
untried, of '' whv.ertipg the • 

(Uan dominions. Chaplains have befett'ap|t^W^by 
tlte Cioverument, not only 4 t,.|^tavia, but V'&§ CftiOj, 
sura and Calcaporo in Beiti^l : In the two latter 
settlements, tlie surrounding inhabitants being the 
same as the British subje<%;4li Bengal, the 
. ary iaiiours there had same unprofi^hle' 

IS, SUV 


» VidcVol. 1. 
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A sociolv ot weU-Alsposcd IWo™. col- 

lect . fuiul, .na.>y year, ago; 

to although tlieir esta^h&l^cnt btill &u ) 

^stsj 60 convcrJiions ol any momex^i^yc cvei ( ig 
nified its labours. This society hasyi^r’ some tu^ 
lyast been associated with a Damsh tftission, tonnetf. 
In a similar plan, and actuated by the sanie»§. ■ . 
By digs itortibining together their effortsv;an<^.: Re- 
sources, ' w/dt^gant church has been built; but fca- 
' of the h^iyci^ even of tlie h^west class, jiave ever 
• condcschniied' to come under its root. 1 his edficc 
has taefeforc been used as one of the ordinary places 
•■of •Idrshi’p for the European inlrabitants ot Calcutta. 

■ Eic^ting a few of the Pariah tribe, or ont-cai^ts, m 

the neighbonrhood of Madretss, who arc soun times 
.seep Intoning to the discourses of the chaplains, v ith 
miMkeatcr appearance of wonder than intelhgcpce,^ 

■ thc'hiissionaries pf the East cannot boast ot I’nem: 
having '^ioed to t%; society, even those uniortuiiab 
riippos have bmi dqbarfdd#otnaJl l ommu.u 

■ of mankind. ■ ' 

Thise consequehCes are. the unavoidable roMill ot 
the labours of conversion, at least on tiie iiiau tirat 
they bavc been hitherlto coiuluelcd on m India ; and 
&4erv person 'J^d^de^gree acquainted uitiitbe 
iti-_ j:,.:.!'. , ,.r n«> thcv inieht have 


yCpndition of the 


they might have been anti- 
cipated it is to be feared, that neither the zc al of 
ojif preachers, nor that of their employers, 
guided by requisite knowledge. They have neg^p; 
ed to bestow i^dq^on on the natives; and they " 
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expected their . acqai^cence in .truths which they 
were totally un^ailihed to comprehend. 

The Spani|M^,.m America were at first led astray^ 
by a simii^ i^|pir. Their clergy are said to have 
.<:pnveked jtnad|^|housands there by a single discourse; 
t^ have administered the initiatoiy prdinance of 
such multitudes, that they were no longer 
able’ to, lift up tlieir hands*. But tliere is much rea- 
son to apprehend that their cnthusiasni'hi^ ^^d them 
to impose on themselves, as much as mi the world 
for .surely these new converts to Christianitiy‘‘'could 
hardly, ‘ in any .sense, merit that honourable appella- 
tion. In order to make them become' Christians,* it 
w'as first requisite to make them rational beings ; a 
title to which uniurormed savages, destitute of almost 
every intellectual idea, can surely have biit’ “little 
’|laim. • ■ 

The first frai^;of ,tlie American vineyjird, as^weli 
as of the Indiari; were therefoi«:r;,pseI^^ by 'ij^g 
premature. The acquiescence of the simple , 

of either country, was in doctrine's to him inappre- 
hensible ; it could be tlierefore attended witli no real 
alteration, either in belief or in conduct ; no hew 
light was conveyed to the,|ip^r]Standing ; no aj&diV.i, 
tional motives were supplietf^^.mte practice of duty f 

#J^t»ertson’s History of South America. 

^sii& liberal u.so has been here mado of the information giren 
^^ormcr part of this work. 
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Were, therefore, the whole people in . 

Ilihilostaii, from caprice, or rri(itiw^;,ipf .^interest, af 
pnw to ^andon tlicir system, in thp ]pri^cnt state of 
their, intellectual, iinprovemcn^ siij(citl|,;|feifcuinstaiice 
might afford a triumph to thef’ but it 

; could not be construed’ as a victQ|^lb truth’; npF;, 
could the number of real C'hri:tiaus bo at all ioC|-(;;ai-| 
, sed by such |in aposlacy. Ini, the present sitaje|>|;;|^‘ 
nbrancdjhij^e bulk of that people, not inei^y 5f 
rationaUhe^^, - but of almost oyery moral [u-eccjit, 
to lay i^K^%icm the sublime^doctrines of the go- 
spel, to violate its prohibitions, “ by casSbig 
peai^\^fofe swine.” 

mental degradation and total listl('ssness, 
\\Wcib'^wiS liavc already noticed, as luiving long cha- 
racterfaifeii thc Hindoos of the lower classes, iniistfirf^. 
be before they even comprehend, much less,/ 

profit, \iy ^ny reli^ous doctrines wlatpyer. It wa.s 
probably fi& viewii^^ic subject^ tips ^p that 
bet'll inji^’^fe^;' to/kssert, that' 
■tha^nMwbS,’cohld:rieyfir,:h^ converted by the Uoman 
Cadib^,, nor by j^;,^hjhcr ebnreh: Tliis venerable 
judge was, however,'^ well aetjuainted nitii the na- 
tives of India, to affirm of them, that their youth was ■ 
„ itaag^blc of instru^^-^lle would have been fa- 
j inclined to pafa^J^piiB their aptitude foi‘ Icarn- 
. . ing : .Since no school in India has yet \icen altoge- 
ther unsuccessfully taught ; and since the cla^ of 
j; half casts, or offspring of Europeans and nativeSf!!^? 
^ uniformly been educated in the Christian rcligiS^ 
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}ui(l become equally verhant in its doctrines as tlie 
other scliolai'b Of the same age. 

Rut thou^ knowledge has heeiv im[>artc{l to this 
class of our Indian subjects, it is not aflirnicd tliat 
they all have' become hmI ( ’hristiaus or gotxl men. 
' It is sufficient tor oui piesent view of tJie subject 
Ijiat experience has demonsti ated the natives of In- 
dia to be capable, under tiie ordinary means of in- 
struction, of attaining a conipet<‘nt share of moral 
and religious knowledge. “ Paul may plant, nnd 
“ Apollos may water," but the increase is the gift of 
another hand ; that hand, which, to the knaw’ledge 
of religion, can alone add cither its true spirit; or 
its efficacy and power. 

Let us, therefore, in Europe, no longer express 
our surpi ISO «)r rcgi ct ut the want of suet ess in the 
missionary labourers of India; so long as .these la- 
bourers prosecute the task by means that are im- 
practicable. In his present state of ignorance, and 
under the tenor of excommunication, tire conversion 
of an Hindoo jire.iching alone, may bo regarded 
as soinewJidt iniiaculous. I'o supjtose him able to 
comprehend tin* doctnucs of our nligion, and atli- 
b( rty to embrace tli(m,.are assumptions equally ctm- 
tr.uy to fact : were ihe caTO (Whprvvise, the few con- 
vtTts that have been made in India, for a peiiofhof 
IW'O ‘hundred v'urs, might seem a presumption that 
the doetnnts ot our system wiie tithei initrior in 
•value, or supported bv Jess cvit)[ence than tlic tenets 





if^ion ari‘ 
cGmuiaiid- 
ilo. 
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of tliRt^testitution, fo which" i 
On the t^trary, the docij^Sh' 
,_,ad^essi^/ib us us “ wise 

judge what they say.® 
ol^ec^osi against them, that tiu 
ij^brance too gro^ for their com] 


of sv^fstitious fear j^ich ^eir . 1 ^ 

„_e»s0{ss?j^' *are nbt able w overcome. - 

^ ni evety minij, |ie some information, 
^inlellect, before a preference bq 
one sy^m of opinions above another ; 
i^orance, truth itself has no power. If 
jtions are true, it must ^ccessarily follow, 
th«t'',tfi^,'§iissionary labours have been t^en up at 
the w?8«^ end. The means of diffusing the l^ht sd 
P through Jndia, are not ne^,Jthe same wrlif 
were ei^iijyed by its first;Yjp#b!mu^^tors in 
pow^^^pting: yet 


mira 


leipfa-aordi- 
^‘jpireternaturaj 
i, heverthdess,' tp te^/i 
Pf^ninspired and feeble sue*- 
have wi^ly e&deavohred' to grasp at a more 



thej 






|much Ic^ j 





^ the Pagan system firstr^ie^d 
fe+af CSwftiahity, in the ’itehr^^ies of G'm^ 
and ^me, a lai gc ji^ion of the peo|:)le w as capatM 
‘cOmpreheudiiig if^*^ j 

BVoi^.- nr.: 


of examining tin 
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t'vHlence bj tlicy arc huppoi t'ed. Somegcije- 

lal knowledge of t)6th wab didu''ed before its leeep- 
tion ; anti Ute^ircanMtauccs ul tlu piofile, in thcbC 
eouiiti It o, in ntAiiy respects tlit loverse of what 

tlay are isi |4hd!ia. 'liny were neiUier attached to 
thejr theological sjsteiu, nttr to its piactical iites, by 
any in&uxintiuutablc piejudicc. It wai> a fabric con' 
feti6c41y eiTtictl in a lude as>e, and the iherease of 
know ledgt , in subsetincnt times, liad widely exposed 
its giobbiiess and ixnpertection. Horace, Juvenal, 
Lucian, and some others of tlicir most favourite 
writers, had lashed the absurdities of the system, 
and the vtry charactcis of its Gods, with equal froe- 
tlom as tliost ol their lellow citizens : and even before 
they had \entuied tlius far, the *wt)i ship of otlier 
sltities, and tiie observance of new rites, wad regard- 
ed rather us a niatk ol superior piety, than of any 
malignity agaUiAt the national faith. 

The digpihed characteis h\ tlie .state, it is 

Hue, wtie seleaed to pieside in the sacerdotal chiuri, 
and U> porioiiu the public functious of religion ; but 
they discharged their duty with only outward gravity, 
w Idle inwardly tlicy felt tttucli iudillereiicc, or, per*^ 
luips, contempt*. 'Ihey bcheid, tUci'cforc, without 
•conceiu, tlie advaiicenwint of 0 new system, from 
whnh they dreaded no miaddef. 'fhere was hcjj: 
among tliem a numeious and hereditary pries^ood,** 


* Gibbuu’s (leeliae aitd fall 
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wlio foresaw iti it» cstablishtntenli the downfall or 
(le&li action ot^tlieii whole order. 

Almost all these eh cumstdiit'es, in the condition 
of the lliiiiJo 's ire citiiei«dirteiLnt, <«■ dknieuically 
opjKisite ; diiiong; them, no collision Of opinion haa 
awakened the cunosity ot the people, or loused the 
human intellect : no books havC ever reached their 
hands to convey infoi mutlon, nor has even a news- 
paper been printed in the native lan^udjft*. (.)t all 
abstract ideas, tlic luuititude in liidi.t is almost en- 
tirely des’litute. To a people m this sterte, it i« in 
vain tiiai you propose any svsteni oi docDines for 
their dihCiutsSiun : tlu're can liaiiiiy be an\ sutticiently 
simple for their uifdcrstaiiding ; tmd pcrJiups none 
too gross foi tlieir belief. 

Uulortunately for the Hindoos, tlieir Brahmins 
will not permit them to pxercisc the small portion of 
intciloct which ^,tlicy arc known tp''' possess ; sitiec 
every dcparturh'lroth the customary rites is held up 
' by them as of tdl things th6 most sinful, and not to 
be evpiated but by the severest penalties. I'hus tlic 
' attachment of an Hindoo to his faith and worship, is 
equally by his i^Rtmince and fear. It is the 
priestlioi;^ wjhp, among thfcm, aie the 
' ablS l^idki of opinion,* him constantly under 

the ^flnlnion of both. They watcli and labour to pre- 
^ wmVc ignorana, not to disseminate knowledge, cve»y 
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inlet to wbicb it |;iiRrdied as closely as tl»o avenues 
of death*. 

These wtthem any violent opposittou 

on ^ {Milt of Ihe Iluidoos, Imve hitherto prevented 
RBy coniAderelble degree oi success from over stgRa' 
lising die labours oi our missionaries in India. At 
difrbi^t times, as well as tlie present, £be fervor of 
zeal, or the efforts of humanify, have produced vari- 
ous cxci tions in iavoin' of the natives ; W as all thOse 
plans have bouic the same aspect, and have emlaraccd 
similar moans, the causes oi disappointment have r«U 
mained stron" and ponoaneot; their, ( ffcfrta have 
proved ahnost unifunuly fruitless. In the province 
of Maduia, and afterwards in the Mysore, some of 
tlie lower classes have attended the disCouisos of 
inissionmits, and yielding a Kipd of assent to tliejur 
doctrines, ff assent can be givoo. to what is not un- 
derstood, they liia?e been enrolled in tlie^r catalugua 
of beiievtin^ idthougli. more tlian a i^nuud Christi- 
anity has liKSisnsr yot been fpund in*^eso parts : a 
diurdi and Uwclurs have bOen ostablisitcd in Dcttii 
ioi near two hundred yearsf, giad still subsists them; 
it lias, however, received no incicasdof converts In 


* Thrir conduct «eems that of those i 

who ait< blamed for detmaiMf (hS trath to 

f Jihwt planted by Portofucse Jesuits, accordnig taTiwMr 
,i. The labours of (hia Oid«r were siweod through almokt 
every sniintry In the Eastern world. Vide I,cttros cdifuatt'si 
rt cuncufccs. They boast of having p<ifuiiiicd iniracles, 
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afford any hope of final success. ^ Th^f missionaries 
of the Propaganda have lately 'jbwen dDpycbScd, and 
either seem weary of so fniitlesi taskt or carry it 
on with a ftsebleness which giv<S» couiitcnatico 
to the hopes of their cmployeis 

t 

to havo made numerous converts : but thcsl(!^^toarralii^<^* 
not belioved, even by the natives, and have throvnH 
on the whole of itieir exertions. 



SECTION xin. 


THE PKOPBIETY OF F^TABEISHTHO S( TTOOtS FOR 
THE INSTROCIIOM OF YOWtll IN INJj^lA. 

T HESE various attempts of Ewropean nii'isionaries, 
aiid.pian;jr more might have been eniimeraUHl, ought 
at feaht to have the ctiect ot clearly deujoastruting 
the unfitness end impropiiety of the menus employ- 
ed : thtiy otx^ to convince tbo reflectuig -part of 
mankind, that, butore the Ihfldenhc of tnii||||j||eligion ** 
« can lie felt by tlie natives of India, wc musircverse 
the order of proceeding, and begin tlic work heraaiber, 
not by haranguing tlie nml|itdde, but by teaching the 
3 onth— by increasing 'th#r ledge, and jmpro- 
vuig their understanding. TnoVeal of the pre.-^cni^age 
se^tik,^ to have revived ; its ('ontvibutions are large ; ' ' 
ciTects will, perhaps, soon be renovated and 
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''tic'ngthened iii the Esit. May we not hojw Uj find 
tower niisbionarics, and a gieatc'jp nuittber of trades- 
men, nw’chanic*^, and bchoulinasters, hereafter esta- 
blished in ladui- oi are we forever to pm sue that 
plan of speculative tldctrinc, w itiiout discipliinc, which 
has tor two hundied ;^eai8 pioved wliblly fruitlesi* 
and iucftectual, and to ahandoix, br overlook, tho 
humbler and more laborious eflbrts of teachers, Whtcb, 
hardly in one instance, have been disa)>pointcd ? 

This proposition ought no longer to ht* (U'eiiH'tl 
either visionnry, or ot doubtful advantagi' : the csta- 
blisliOicnt ol district and pmochial scliools, has 
proved, in Europe, the most succcsstul method ot 
eomnnuncatiug information, and, wh.it is still moie 
valuable, moial principles to the great Irody ol th(* 
people. It this establishment has pnned the most 
eftbqtnal remedy against igHoramr, vue, anjl mendui- 
ti/, in e^ery country where it has ber'U tturefully sup- 
ported} docs it not tdUow, with the irreiistibh' foice 
of an cxi>criipentul trutli, thnt we mu^t resort to the 
Xame sneuMira in Ipdia, betbie wo can i>\j»ert, I do 
not say their coninsdr&kMQ^ hut any ptTuiancnt aim lio- 
ration of their condition, or valuable acr'Ohsion to 
their moral and leligious knowledge^ 

In tiiat country, UbitS pfi^hdiecs of the people aic 
'rtl^l^sarilv strong; id{||^ited as they are by univet- 
s^Lconsent, and the exami»lc of the whole commu- 
t nity, they must always continue too |>oweriid to yp’W 
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U) the traubieiit iinpicssions made on their mindo b> 
the loose dlscotirsce of ignorant mia^ionaries 

< 'Wct'c seijoinarios, of the Idtid now recommcaidcd^ 
gcneralij^ j^tablished in the die ait of read* 

ing th<^ir itainguage, of anting, and of keeping ao 
might Ibe cuuifnutucated to every class of flic 
people. The seripturea, and cheap hooks on mora- 
lity jpjid religion, might then be put into ‘their hands 
viiili souip prospect of Uieir profituig by Uw p< rubjd. 
'J'hcn, and peituipa not till tlicn, we hope to 
avail oui selves fully of the generous efforts that are 
now making by that great .tnd respectable society 
<il< ly instituted by alate C/oven«n"-Cieneral ol India*. 

Pob'.c^h^ such important gutdta> of conduct, ol 
such of<4>enisuig them, it may be ho{ked, tliat 

tlio nativqb ol India would bceopit' at once more use- 
tuJ in promoting their own l>cst iiMerests, and those 
at tlie comuiHpitjr, as intelligent hushandmen, mer- 
vhcints, and maoulhctmeis. With bcUei principles 
|if actiou laid before tliem, they would be ipore able 
xf legulate tlietr own cmvduct, and to ap[)rcciatc the 
nith end value of the lhahmiuidal doctrines, not by 
Ih‘ eucoiniuni-< of their inteicbUil tcochcis, but by 
lien influence fin tin' mural cithrucUT, and their in- 
.tiflicwncy ior the dirirtioa of hitman life. 

amipil> lor tltc i^f'uution of this in^aburf', tlie 'Jiliv." 

*\c t HO ((version, to comniit tlieir chl^drcm to th$ 

♦ 


toia PmklcDf of the Bible ^ocictj. 
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ttikicm of £arq>eans ; they ambMoos that 

th^ ofl^pring shouM of 

rcadmg asi^ limiting''-' the a foreign 

lBiigu8gfe^"'"as1tbe means of otju^m^'llitgpn to j^kioe- 
iOEtte ^ttoceseftitiy some''hicradt^;|^yq^§|iE!>||a,de, etod 
fiif imfbdticing them as elerhs and 
pkiymentof the ftdtwhl Ao'Hiodo^fWilfc*’H^ 
it'is bi& c^dren - bithef or 

he is permit tiihin 'freely to rediia^i at a 

fm* tltc ^ihbi^^hamed branches of 


Jk'is asserted by^i-fesbris pbadttcally acquainted 
subject, that tfid'desHt of tlie people aftei- 
•edui^l^'is f^d lSbrditgt that sfcveral''hi!tie^''||t present, 
,;y?ith, nibcJi expenc^, piddl'd their . ClMii CT under d^e 
lli^ou'of a&l diaf ih^ arc mahy'hioi^ 

itanght by such the ito as -^Kler- 

'stapd'dio En^sh langua'ge*.’' of these 

ihgSnns:;df insfrueticM can bc'aflfoi^TOifiid^ehaVc betai 

books, ‘‘'’''had cbjwies ' fisr ^ 
ffe,raatg’tb v(dit^^l^^&' iwil'c'hased hy Such’ bests bavii' 
^iis^pose'd that Ujef^gfit acquite tiiesC in^hchc^ of 
^^I^Q^jedgc' bjf tiicir ;|>wrftprivate applicatibh */" ^ 

^ A^^ jProm . the first tlife warlc, , It 

for tli4^tr»^<>d''‘of.dM.,na;^yes^ are iyy n j tjitt Srettv’ 
^^deral la.m^yparto of |,ndl^: It tet^pr^^bilo ,; 

^^'insfiWtibn'l' vary oM' ■i^.,c6dhtry.V . 
mpthflidisf teaching to read, wtife, and speR^ hy a single 
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There are at present residing in Calcutta tiVn 
gentlemen, who have not only witnessed these seve- 
ral facts, but wlio has'e themselves beep engaged in 
the tuition of some natives of ilistiuction, and who 
have he<jB ahl*^ to COinnumieate to them much useful 
instruction. ' 'Ilie parsimonious habits of an Hindoo, 
alintist of every rank, rendering iiim averse to part 
with nt^^ney on any occasion, unless to h^ llralunin, 
tho ihstitutKui of schools heie pioposed, ought to be 
attended witli an established salary, as a provision 
fl»r the tca< hers : this provision might l>e ocx;asion.al}y 
men ai< d, l)\ tlie cwitnbutifin of such wealUiy na- 
tnes as are able, to afford a libcml assistance to the 
instnietion of their children. In other eases the 
heni'tit of knowledge would be more acceptable to 
tlie natives by being coliferreil gratliitously. 
s. ' 

This interesting expcrinlent *-oiight be trlerl, witb 
much ease, aiKl a very limited expendiUi’re, at Bom- 
Madras, and f 'alcutta, where tlie whole con- 
duct of it would be. ’under the immediate inspection 
■of die difl'erent governments. In ^e latter city, in 
paitieular, the children 'of Aftnillion of people 
iniglit soon be taught to rend, Wiite, and keep de- 
count*; a Oireumstanre which w^ould prepare them 
for the perns*! of .such bojllcg bn morality and reli- 

^ at pare capeclitious i(||i>xpcnsivc. It \^ aeoemn^v 
pHsI^ l)jjr forming the letters on sand, sph*ad either 
th$ on*a taiie ; and ono lesson U nOJBooner finish^ 

characters are effaced to mahe room for ano-* 
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gion as the respectable society {(h^dy noticed, might' 
deem it expedient to put inter 




There, hitherto, it raust beae^Jn^^ged, has been 
;;|bund some diflicdlty in procuFt|^>^h^ij0^ diligent 
i Europeans, who, in India, were 
“ their prospects ot advmicement , die' i)f^^ 
and, in th^ti country, laborious drudgery, 

,ing ,. Thje’ notion of imaking a„ large ibi tun^l^ pur< 
sping theV cotton, or indigo busin^^l-Jipwever 
*. uncertain,, has had always, sulhcietit attraction to 
.witlidraw, iri^ ot education fronts a station of }Ue 
^.fhat ltas too often been regarded as unimportant, and 
ev^ degrading. ^ , 


In the present circumstances of this 

obstacle can be little felt ; or rathen dtles n^'e^da.!^; 
Apid in all our otb^ csettlcments in India htasit 
{^adually dimin^li^. The num$;>0t':uf chUdrea horn 
...tp Euroireans by ,,p^iye wo!ne!),''^;^'i^ery year cn- 
{creasing; an<l to jiirovide emploijiitiiMt^ior dtem, has 
^already become a paatfer ^of seridii’s Gott«dp^iie|jt. 
^y. thd present r^idj^ons* of the East India Conar 
;j,^ny, this class ofi^oung men is excluded feom^ho 
pli^^ce of, government, in every capacity, whetbgr 
' civil or military, ;Thg^.j education, ps, well as theit 
litri|ted ambition, sedS^la pbint them but as the rpo^ 
(:idi^le per^ns for llis&tructibn of the nahyp 'race 
<^^^outh. i^heir number is alr||pidy so oc^i^rable 
as to produce, jierhiips, a sufficient supply tOT Cverp 
appointment of this nature, which either the piet^' 
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Or benevolence of the age is likely to fiu^est. Their 
continual increa;$e, mast soon render them capable 
of affording an aidequate supply of teachens for al- 
tn<M the whole Of the Britislr subjects in India, al- 
fliough cqfiatitished qm the extensive scale above pro* 
pOWd. HiaklbOonoiny of labour which has in some 
eetudnanes of 'Jlurope been so properly introduced, 
by tiie employment of the more advanced scholars 
in teaching the younger, necessity Mill jfoint out as 
an expedient still more indlspensible in Ask. By 
means of it no less than thirteen hundred scholars 
have been succcssfolly taught by a single superin- 
tending inastei*. 

The contemplation of a measure of tins land is 
the more pleasing, because the adoption of it nill 
immediatety plae^ in an useful porofession, a nume- 
rous class of unfortunate y0uth,']|i4io, for no fault of 
their ttsni, have been abandoned by thbir progenitors 
on one side, and on account of tlieir Christian edu- 
cation, have bhea excluded from the society of the 
other. ‘ ‘ 

Had a sum l)een devoted to this measure nearly 
equal to what has been expended for two hundr^ 
years in haranguing the ignorant multitudes by mis- 
sionaries, hardity more intclflgtirit than themselves, it 
is not too rash to assert that the knmkdge of Ch^ 
stianiiy would have^nperhaps, been already comment 

f 

^ ndl'ii Traci on tfae School at Madras* 
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surutc with tlic limits of our l|||u}i||n .£iiipirc : Or 
hliould tliis j^eat work have as yet been only in u 
ti’aiu ‘Of accomplishment, the contributors to the 
measure must have long sinoe, had tihd 4|ptis&ction 
of feeling, that the exercise of b^volffiiiae 
was, in UiLs important instance, limy approvitd by 
their reason. 

Theirs would have been the singular comfoii: of 
beliulding tlm youth of ttie largest, and most popu- 
lous territory ever subjected to European dominion, 
at once placi'd within the reach of a rationed and 
useful •education : The^ would have seen supersti- 
tioh becoming gradually weaJtor and at last destroy- 
ed, by being seasonably attacked beibre its seeds 
liad germinated in the minds of tlic rising generation. 
Tlioir understand^pj^ being atrengthenod by more I'Sr 
tk>ua) principles) lyould liave at last revolted against 
that system of “ bodily exercise” vrl^h infallible 
wisdom has pronounced equally unprofitable either 
to “ Ufc or godliness.” 

The existence oif>knm\ ledge and of superstitiou 
(li one time in the same society is scarcely possible : 
Th6y arc incompatible, and must subsist and flourish 
. t>y each others mutu«) dfistinictiou : wliile the iol^ni 
advances, the latter must recede, and whcainver tlfc 
^ U^it of the gospel is seen to ijplse, the darkness ol 
p<iganism must soon disappeuc 
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Ha.ving noy^j:iB,nis;hed such observations as were 
deemed necessdiy ',Qii.,.lije first^’part of ^ our subject, 
the civilisatioaOf British India ; and liaving Confined 
our remaps; ^cbjCfly to its reference's to these cardi- 

S oints.ln cointbrt of. our subjects ; namely, 

^a<^ aiw^ecurity ; secondly, their subsistence ; 
l^iy^ tlieir rCligious and moral* instriiction; it is 
possil^ilihany usefuhhints and judicious regulations 
may have been omitted. It was supposed the im- 
portance of the topics insisted on, and of the mea- 
sures of reform piDj^psed, might easily cbmpen, sate 
for the smallness of their number: It Was believed 
that plainness, and practic^-bUity tht? means of its 
execution, ought to (;|saracterise evtery scheme for the 
instruction and improvement of a pbpulatiori so im- 
mense 'as tUrnl: Hindoston, aiid pi^.far removed from 
,tb€ controul of its projectors. little new or in-- 
genio^. .is to be discovered in me fsw measures of 
reform 4 iere siibtoitted to 'the leajghed*body which is 
to decide on''§iSeil''tnerits ; it is localise less danger' 
pokight be incurred by adopting plans that Avere “ 
ready known, than by hazarcKj^g ^new ’ischemes on'^ 
grounds merely theoretical. If’ditperience has prov- 
ed a good education bestowed oh youth, - to be thei 
only exp<^ie«t that has hitherto gained a single ra-* 
tkutll and sincere convert fidth ; this kind of 

'ini^tincti|^ has of necessity fSfmed a principal point 
^ disc^^ib^ in the .^gegoing pages. ' ■ 

' I," ’ 

, ' |V’ I , 

*^010 tlii.s -<g.gect fully attainech miuly other subsi- 
tusrdhgevn^ts would readily suggest tiibmselves^ 
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or rather would be forced into g(cactice,,by the very 
operation of this greftt prelijiljpj^ measure. The 
assisttmce pf tlie press, that powerful instrurncuti in 
the ditfusion of knowledge, is always fesorted to jyn 
every part of the British Empire inhabi- 

tants have been puight (So re^ and wfM. “In 
all articles of public business I'elatittg to the reviejpae' 
or police are already printed . in tlic appropriated 
characters of tlie Persian, Hindpstauoe, arid„lj|engal- 
lee dialects: An effort wilich has not merely sur- 
prised the natives by its ingenuity, . but has at die. 
same time put dicin in possession of printing, to tlicm 
a new and most importaji^t art. 

Tire examples yf Constantinople and !Murhai,inair, 
in Syria, afford, however, .sufficient prdnf' that tire 
, • inffuence of tire pA^m disseminating knowledge, 
and; guiding opinif 0^.^ not very considerable, fltdj'tlie 
1 great body of the* people has, receiypd SQOJe eli^en* 
tary education. It is for this rcasOib vi^tt tire press 
not been insisted on as a primary itteasure of 
instruction' forv Iliudostiaaii. 

''A - 

i; } , ’|n tliis short dissertation, little notice is tidvcn of 
mighty evils tha.t have Ipiig been ascribj^ to tl^ 

* influence of Europeans tfaje East : the reason ps,i 
V that the author, after lon| ocular observatii^j ijda^nes 
' thdr reality, ind firmly believes ||em to be ftie ofV- 
vspring- of vulgar prejudice and misconception. The 
one is, the rapacity and oppression of Europeans du-* 
■iring their residence in the counby ; and .the 
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is, the & ipposed los^i ot'cusioned by transferring their 
large property to Euro|)e, on tlicir depuiture from 
tlie East. 

Of the first of these evits tihe natives llieinsclvcs 
have not the smallest conception or belief : On the 
contrary, there are a thousand examples ot their rc> 
lying on tlie tiutb, justice, and generosity of die Eu- 
ropeans, in preference to tlicir on n countrymen. They 
have never complained of an evil of which they alone 
are snillercrs; this of itself is strung presumption 
against its reality. It is, besides, inconsistent witli 
the upright administration of justice, which, m India, 
has been as unimpeachable as in England. 

« 

On the subject of the drain of wealtli, by the re- 
mittance of fortunes' from Iud(isi» tliere seems to be 
a sti'dngo misconception of facts, os well tus absurdity 
of reasoning. The man w ho purchases goods, by 
himself or hia agi'nt, to transfer in that sliapc his 
property to Europe, in fact becomes a customer to 
the native nianuiacturer to a much greater extent 
than before Ilis whole accumulated gains go at a 
period to the growers, manufacturers, and merchants 
ol the counby : and it is not easy to conceive how 
an increase of business* and full payment can injure 
the parties in this transaction, or how the payment 
of manufactured produce in India can over drain 
tliat foimtry. The fact ctitainly is, that every imii- 
Siduai. tUi!'' remitting his aecumulated savings be- 
come <■ more iistfnl to to tia* maiinfaetures of the 
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c'oiiulry, than he Mas during tiie Mhdie period of hi‘^ 
residence there. In this last -caw, he only supported 
a few idle scrvanis and domestics ; and in the fiist, 
his nholo gains arc applied at once to the payment 
of industrious labourers.aud artisai)s ‘ ' 

From a siinildr ednsiddrntion, have onnl|ed tltfe 
notice of some very judicious arrangements of iScclc- 
siastical jxjlicy, whicli were, nearly a century ago, 
proposed to the Archbishop of Canterbury,. by Doc* 
tors Prideaux. and Marshal!4 'Iheif meu.sures lor the 
instruction of British India do no small credit to tlu^ 
accuracy of tiheir infolKntttion, as well as to the 
houndness of their judgment. But the expedients 
which tlicse gentlemen have su^sted, almost ne* 
ccssarily present themselves, after the ghneraf Vdi^ 
cation of die peopfo'fii»s paved tlie way for their 
ndteiption. I.et a ihifiliiettt share of elementajcy learn- 
ing, industrious habits, and moral (irindfdes be' cun* 
ferred on our subject in the East, hnd an adequate 
number of ecclesiastical guides will not long be w ant- 


vor-. lit. 



SECTION XIV. 


mis MtAN*> OK DIKFUSmO MOHAt ANI> RELIGIOUS 
INSniUCUOV IHROUCilOlUY OTHER PARTS OT 
THE EASTtRV WORLD. 


ALLfiouciu the British nation may appear less im- 
mediately concerned in tlic promotion of this mea- 
sure, than in disseminating knoisledge among its own 
subjects ; yet it cannot be denied that the underta- 
king is a duty enjoingd equally by Christianity’'and 
natural reli^on. Whoever believes in the former, 
intM admit tliat it autliorises this inference, that nian- 
llind arc in want of preternatural assistance both foi 
• the knowledge and the practice of duty. That prin- 
ciple of universal good will, and native benevolence 
which it uniformly recommends, implies tlic commu- 
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iiication tx) our fellow crcaturA of every benefit in 
our power to, bofetovv : That commaiiduient too, so 
remarkabh* ibr its clearness and universality, which 
enforces the duty of doinjt to othei's whatever wc 
woultl wish to be done by them, admits of no dcro-> 
lirtiou of any relative duty on tho part of those who 
bi'licve in its divine authority. 

The advuntaa;cs which have arisen from the Chri- 
stian institute a id doctrine, wherever received, im- 
pose a new obligation to disseminate the knowledge 
ot thi-- systom as widely as possible, independent of 
any specific prpeept to tliis effect Paganism in all 
ages has been remarkably defective in provisions tor 
the instruction, the coni&rt, and tlio rights of the 
great body of the people. It possessed no adequato 
contrivance ibr sp^dily communicatihg to the multi- 
tude even the curdinary occurrences of the times.— 
'riie acta diurna which were daily written at Rome, 
could not, perhaps, convey through that great Em- 
pire, one half of the information wliich is circulated 
through some of the smaller slates of modem Eu- 
lope. Throughout the whole precincts of Paganism 
in tlie wide regitms of the East, there is at present, 
and has always been the same paucity of the means 
of instruction, and a retnarkable sterility of know- 
ledge. 

By tlie sanctions of this dark and insociable sy- 
stem, no less than one half of the human species Is 
doomed to a state of servility and degradation ; The. 

T ^ 
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sfcUiSion of the female sex, not only precludes infor- 
mation from infancy and youth, but at once bereaves 
society of its fairest ornaments, and poisons tlie sources 
ol its succtest cuuiforts. No subsidiary arrangcincntb 
are provided by Paganism ^or the numerous wants 
and weaknesses of humanity : She afibrds no cliaii- 
table asylum for tlie poor, the destitute, the sick and 
infirm. 

♦ C'hristianity, wlucK has, in Europe, by maxims of 
merfjy, so much softened the horrors of war, is con- 
trasted in the East, by a system v hich yields no sym- 
pathy nor even safety to the vanquished ; and which 
holds out nothing to the wretched captive, but in- 
stant vengeance, or perpetual slavery. The duty ot 
loving ouf enemies,” under lier auspices, so fai 
from being supported by general opinion, is hardly 
acknowledged in any part of the pagan woild; and by 
far the gieatest portion of it denies this duty all ad- 
mission into the number of human virtues. Instances 
of the stem; and unrelenting character of Oriental 
Paganism, &nd examples of its disregard of the best 
interests of Imuianity, might be produced sufficient 
to fill a volume, and distress the reader : Enough, 
perhaps, has alreaxly been stated in fonner parts ot 
this Essay, to establish 'a desire to lessen its poucr, 
and narrow the sphere of its influence. There are 
two leading circumstances, ho« ever, w hich merit par- 
ticular notice; namely, the maxims of public law 
which it hUb established for the intercourse of difte- 
jcot nations ; an^ the rank and privileges which it has 
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a'oigncd to the different individuals livins* in the sdiu<‘ 
community. 

Neither in thip ancient world, nor in modern I’a 
ganisui, was tlierc ever entertained any idea oi'jii-- 
lice, except among the jmeinhers pf the same state. 
The prosperity of u nation, instead of the ||padbrt 
and vicalth of the surrountling states, was supposed 
to imi>ly, cither the <loprcssion and we<).kncss, or the 
utter ruin of all around jt. Hence war was unifbriii- 
ly a system of absolute conquest or of utjer exter- 
miuatiou : and tlie best patriot in a cotintiy, was Itc 
w ho most cordially hated all the neighlionrmg king- 
doms; 'and he> who, when victorious, most cruel 1\ 
trampled upon their rights. Thus the miseries oi' 
the tauquished had no limits, either in extent or du- 
ration. On tlie contrary, among Christian stutc-i, 
though war is not abolished, the real suffering-, of 
humunity are coidined chiefly to the field of contest . 
Tliousantls, (as at the present hour) arc Jed tliiiiier. 
but, at the same time, there are many millioitb who 
are livdng in quietness, and w'ho oulv “ re.ul of 
“ batUcs.” 

rarthcr, Paganism was defective in forming the 
intenial stnicture of society itself ; She divided it in- 
to two classes, recognising dnly the bondmatt and the 
free : The former possessed every tiiii,^ ; tlw; latter, 
nothing. By llje unwilling l^wur of this last cUu,-,, 
the whole society was supported ; and although it 
cnnlained perhaps niue-tentli.s of the whole sociclV 

i 3 
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as well as thkt very portion by which all subsistence 
was provided, .its comforts were guided by no law. 
Tiiese, as well as its sufferings, were left to be de- 
termined by the caprice of tjte master. Christianity, 
whieh first annouifoed the dignity of a rai^nal and 
immortal being, gradually |)aved the way for the 
estabUshmeiit; t>f a systeip of more ^ual rights. Its 
. boldest envies have confessed, that its influence has 
been tending gradually to abolish this iniquitous state 
of societyi^^And over, half pf the globe it iias al- 
ready the “ chains of tlie captive, 

and. set tbp ihdaoner fttse.” This confession is ren- 
dered tmavoidabie, by eompAiing .tl^ actual state of 
those nations which .piredess Christianity, with the 
condition of those where it is unknown. 

In tho»e Demons in which “ the gospel has been 
“ preached to the poor,’* men of die low'Cst class 
have been seen passing through ^1 the gradations of 
society,, tp^^^dons of coinfort, respectability, rank, 
power,!; and distinction. By, .rewarding, instead of 
compejlio|^ftdp:|labom’s of the poor, a new order of 
society has .luifeien ; an arrangement has been formed, 
w'hicb has.abhhfih^d the monopoly of every comfort 
and by a ringle cl^^^ and which holds 

out all th#^iiti0i>ia1i cohdbrts of man to every indi- 
vidual .sySiteni has gradually al- 

;.tcjcedjthe\ii^;j^ins;‘aiid-kt^^ -of- sto'ciety itself; 

Ppeta*^ gradations, from the 

^ diedungeon, to tte mcfo^il^ bn the throne ; 
tib^refom, unque^iikmably be regarded as 
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the moat happy change ever wrought^in favuui ol 
humanity. The proof of its existence anti reality, 
happily, does not rest upon our knowledge of the 
state of the* ancient world? but is undeniably e\iu- 
oed by tlie actual condition of the heathen and Chii- 
stian nations, as, at the present moment, exposed to 
every impartial beholder. The very imperfections, 
however, of heathenism, seem to set limits to its ex- 
tent and duration. 

Indcpemlent of the intimations of scj ipturc, which 
announce the decline and ultimate down&l of tbea 
Pagan system, there are circumstances in tlie very 
progtess of human society, which seem to lead to 
the same conclusion. Almost the uhole continent 
of America has, within a few centuries, been added 
to the Christiali commuuucxilth: and the blessings of 
knowledge and civilisation «ue not now, as they w'cic 
in the days of antiquity, conlku d to a single nation, 
to one community, or to a sifiall portion of tliat com- 
munity. If we are to trust to tijc lessons either oi 
hi.story or of experience, they coincide with tlw' in- 
timations ol scripture, and deinoiistratc tliat there is 
a tendency in knowledge to spreack itself, and in hu- 
niaii associations fo improve. Notwithstanding ail 
that has been said, and so often repeatetl, concein- 
ing the high attainments ^ antiquity, the worhl con- 
tains at present, perhaps, a gi'eater share of know - 
•ledge than it ever possessed at an} former ptuiod. 
One thing seems ct'rtain, thi.s knowledge is, by the 
invention of the press, more widely diflusoil, and tai 
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more ^ei^ral^ useful tikan in any former aera which 
authentic history has x*ecofded. More than one half 
of the globe, before the discpyeriee of modern navi- 
gators, was unknown j and the; intorQf^urte estobUsh- 
eid beixfi^een its difTetnot re^ons ii|v;|xiobably more 
than ^ tiniles greaier than the li^j^, ,, commerce 
of ahtigaity could ihamiain. * 

A' moto enlarged mf^rc^i^evbetween the differtetrt ' 
Xfa^ohs dTthe world, £s^ihty of diffu- 

sing 'ImoWl'edge by the ihyer^n.of prhxting, are die* 
•twof circumstances ^at d^tmguish modefrt 
dm^^ seem to a degree 

of 'a|^ least equal, tq the.t ,!d^ the br^test. 

aeins'o#^^ity.,,,^ 

’Ilda incrciUied Cmto|matminai:>efM|Te!^(md^^^ haa 
h direct l^dehcy, in varioiis wayiSf , disseminate 
knowledge;' and to iilai^wve ^e arte, of life ; a ten- 
dency which is strengthened by the prevailing maxims 
of modern pbUcy> It is po^.' ^giyeieahy' to 
be a to. feyour 

the adv^li^^^pf i^iepce,'e^;to 
among 'iti^su1l|||£V,ai^, dotted hardly s 

less drg^it, ’ " d^ao.;; .!j^,i-pnramoun!t . 

obligati<liV^owl^'|^|cec^ ■ ■ 

'* ' , / '« ai 1. : ' J 

In such civeumstam^; it 'is di^^^t to account for 
that air of ridicule and ponteinpt, v;^ch;,it has been 
atfemlpt^ ^Itjppon alnawt every 'recen| 
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to thti$e Asiatic hatiotiis with, whom we ai'e connected. 

by alliance, or by trade; and to tr^t with con 
tumely the humane labours 'of those who have endea- 
voured to amMibratei'' the condition of die'snbi^cte , 
of British Inch#, Vhethebl^'eomniuniadte^td 
civil, morali or religious instfueticm.'; ; , ‘ s . V 

Ignorance ateohg the native inhabitants seoits . at 
present te be r^tuded, by maity £uropeans, at lea^t 
in India, as tl^ grand plbdge df ouf power, and the ^ 
only potent charm by which' we are to pres^l^ in . . 
their'minds, that taihe and unqualified subpiis^imi, ,, 
even to illegitinlate’ commands, in the private intenr 
course of life.. Hence all attempts to dispel it^ arh .. 
held up as either dangerous, absurd, or impracti- 
cable; however stsongly such attempts may .1^6 ,r&«. < 
commended by the present aspect of bur affdi^,,,iii 
the East ; orlw^ver pbwerfully they may be .urged; 
by the dictates of humanly it^l^ 

The vast acquisitions lately thade in Asia, by our., 
various sucr^sses against the Mahratta con^eraQr, . 
by our recent vktorieSj and by the expulribn of the 
French out ibf Syria and Egyp^ have confer^ upon 
Great Britain an extent of hJriltory and influence in. 
the East, which hath neVer'^been pbasessed by any 
nation, ancient or modern. • * : 

The ' hui^pber of idditionaF sultgects acquired>ih 
our eastern empire, has been eSthiaated, by computa- 
ripns aiparehtly mjoderiit^, to amount to no less than ‘ 
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fifty iniUiow of souls. The condition of this vast 
population, though unquestionably much bencfitted, 
as -sire have seen, by European mtercourse, in the 
vesseojtial points of subsistence, seeftfity, and good 
ord^,. neraains still so depressed by >m accumulation 
of j gim rance, want, and yice, as admits, not only ve- 
ry gn^ im provements,, (but which (dtallenges sympa- 

Even the other Asiatic nations claim our regard, 
jgince aamng, theni ,dpr i^course is frequent, 
t hough oor potitkati i^m^ be less intimate. A- 
mong tiae wboieiraiCC of prientpls, without almost a 
single 6acept|(m, the .^rba^, bulk of the inhabitants 
varo d<^atiied.^: a, manner scmity, and un- 

.i|is j^ust calb of hu- 

mim^. even ip,tiie most favourable dimates. Their 
lood is sparing andinsuf&dent, wen when estimated 
by the rules of the most abstemious systeiii ot man- 
ners. They are, howey^^ depr^d by another 
.; ,j|ped«^«? su%ripg, tiie more to be regretted, bc- 
! ^ilbse cfipabie .nf ' idledstion from our bench- 

oenoejrfMr jaun^,^ ^ 

are the stem ritual of a super- 

.. , ; ' In 'such dyenmstan^* it' ^ght„hav^ imagiii-_ 
, ^4 . tiiat any whether , of >vprnment ^or oJ 

ipdividuals, to the cmtdijioh oi our. Indian 

• suhie^t^or cd thwcAsia^ st9^«> 
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regarded as neither irrtilaona!^ %!or unbecoming the 
British character. But it seems, the mean education 
possessed by some of the missionaries ; the fanati- 
cism of a few individuals among them ; and their too 
frequent failure Of success, hhve proved sufficient, 
with many Of their counprymeh, to stamp tbe whole 
of their proceedings with such an aspect of ahsmdi- 
ty, as has induced them to odtj^der every aittmnpt to 
convey insfriiction. to these i^^raded races of men, 
as the offspring either of a vreak or of a disordered 
mind. These sentiments are most frequently ent^- 
' tained by such Europesins as, from an ear^ change 
of situation, and from having presented to tibtem difr 
fefent ‘religious systeirts, 'fciave been imlaced, toot 
merely to disregard thfem, twit to htmid tltem m the 
impositions Of Craft, pihctised Upon ignorance and 
the number of this class in our forei^ setdmnefits, is 
tonhappily frif from bmng incensidefable. , 

Such conclusions, however, if not absolutely ground- 
less, ‘ai*e too general and Sweeping to deriro support 
even from the wrong principles from ivbich tlney tore 
inferred. That ouf missiondi^ irt^ffie have 
hitherto been very unsuccCSsfhf, -j^rhaps, be 

denied; but it is equa%'Ceritoin,"'d^;th!ey ha 
ceived no Steady encouragemfent ndr' ‘-adequate sup- 
port That they have frequently cmployBd unsmtable 
means the aftairirrieHt of the ’ffiey'had in 

view, is hut too certain; biit tins frsct fe fer frbitt de- 
moxistrating the idipTOf^ttoh^^'of itself ; 
much less can it disi)iwc?ftte imporffifit^ of the cauhe 
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Avliich tliey were engaged to promote ; nor can it 
shew the impossibility of its final establishment by 
abler adrocates, and more judicious measures. 

Suddenly to change cither the civjji inslHutions, or 
the reli^Qus system of a great community, it may l>e 
confiused^ is a scheme winch may neithei piove prac- 
ticable wt wise ; yet the most judicious puit of so- 
cipty^ itoth in India and Europe, have cdnccivcd the 
object in view to be widely different from tliis, and 
have been ever persuaded, that to promote the know- 
ledge and virtue of our Asiatic subjects, by in&ti’uct- 
ing their youffi, is a task which by no means implies 
the same difficulty or danger. Tiiey -irc' eouvinced, 
by many examples^ of European skill having already 
much instructed the natives of the East in several 
arts ; of its having tatight them many new branches 
of industry, and that the silent operation of the same 
intercourse will in time infallibly iln]>iove tlic Asiatic 
character, both in energy and knowledge. The most 
disdnguishing advantage enjoyed iiy the European 
subfebts df Great Etitain, seems to arise from tliat 
sysmrn of useful education uhich is there conferred 
upon all ranks, and from the liberal spirit of her go- 
vernment; which extends its care and proU'ction 
equally to all the members of the dommunity. As 
tiic influence of this government in Asia is present 
manifestly more extensive than at any formed period, 
it is conceived by many, that the present posture of 
its a flail's is vei-y fiivourable fur making new efforts 
bo transfer ®ome portion of tliese peculiar blessings 
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to our Indian subjects, and to the Oriental king- 
doms. - . 

Instead, tber<jj|brc, of ridiculing the labours of such 
persons as havo already ^gaged in this laudable en- 
terprise of instoructing ignorant nations, if men of 
local knowledge had contributed, by their advice and 
assistance, i very different rcstdt might have, perhaps, 
already rewarded their toils. Even the missionaries, 

vrliom it hashecome so. fashionable to deride,, seem 
• * . 

to have erred lathdr in the means tliey have adopted, 
than in estimating the value of the object of their pijr* 
^it; 'l^hose individig^;,^' ^ir oi^er who have pe- 
netrated into die . prompted 

sojy^ly by a desnoof ieiiiovihj|;j^oWio6, end of ;alle- 
viadhg the many evils among such 

vast thdlr feilbw-creatures, far, froih mc- 

riting,..lhe’ bWo!^y df tlieir cotemporaries, seem to 
bRve'^ l^hn ac^iEttediby feelui^^diat ai'e honourable 
to 'thew.selves, and fQ: j|uman nature. In tliia light, 
tlie conduct of sofne of -tiieir number has been viewed 
by several of the iabst eiilighfefssd travellers of the 
present age,— fmon whpse testimony ia above the su- 
spicion of entbusiainn, or of any htrational bias to 
particulm. theological tenets, 

Mr &wW*, tlie intelligent autiior of Xravels iu 
Soutiiem Africa, mentions, in terms of high approba- 

' tes been thought ti^ssary to oiler a few instances of 

succefS in the missionary labours, with detailed exactn^jss, be- 
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tion, the labours of Mr Kirchorer, a regjilarly bred 
clergyman of tlie reformed cliurcli, who alone, and 
totally unprotected, proceeded from tlie Cape ol 
Good Hope into the midst of the Bosjesman hordes, 
as far as the banks of Orengo River. This gentle- 
man, lie observes, of mild and persuasive manners, 
conceived tiiat*a solitary being, aitliout arms, or any 
visiUe means of injurmg his fellow mortals, might 
^ter into tlie most savage hordes without suspactun 
df violence, and consequently without dangw to 
Jhimsdf*. 

The event proved that his conjecture was right ; 
be lived for many years anioog a tribe, the most 
needy and vnetobed diat he could discover: lie 
shared with diem etrefy inbonveoience, and sui&red 
a total privation of all the comforts, and very often 
many of the necessaries of life. With a con- 
sdtulioii he braved the vicissitudes of an unsteady 
dhuaise } and with scanty doathing, and in hovels so 
paltry, as not to defend him from citlicr vind or 
rain : he oftwn lay in the open air, in die midst of 
desarts aa wide and wild as those of Arabia. 

* * 

It wan in ttasse circumstances that he learned their 
language} and instructocl them in the benevolent doc- 

caiHiB dMireare amy wbo tmt cveiy attempt of thi* imtare as 
vriW, abtvr4> and impractieatllc i and there are many more . 
.wlio epnirihate large turns for die iaitruction of par heathen 
'' inhjeets, by meant that have uBlfhrmly proved nnsnceettfal. 


# Itarrow^fi itk Southern Africa. 
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•trines of Christianity ; endeavouring, with humane 
assiduity, to a^ssuage their miserable lot in this life, 
by assuring tliem, of “ a ftiture, and better -w'orid.” 

This benevolent missionary became at last so mucli 
attached to this indigent and deplorable race of be- 
ings, who ^possess nothing they can call tlieir own, 
but who live from day to day on the pirecarious spoils 
of^ the chace, and frequently on ttie spontaneous 
roots of a barren soil, that it was not witliout diffi- 
culty, and great distress to his feelings, that he was 
able to tear himself from his little flock, when labour- 
ing .under a disease that threatened to terminate his 
life. “ When one reflects for a moment,* continues 
Mr Barrow, ** on the dangers afid difficulties nfhtch 
these reli^ous enthusiasts volifotarily undergo, with- 
out any prospect of reward, or even of reputation in 
iMs world, it is impossible to withhold admiration 
bf a conduct so seemingly disinterested, and whose 
motives seem to be under an influence so di^ient 
from that by which most human actions are ‘go- 
verned.” 

This disinterested zeal of the missionaries is by no 
means singular, or even rare among that class of 
men. Till lately, when the* French invasion of Italy 
destroyed its funds, the college of Propaganda, in 
Borne, had numerous agents in almost every corner 
of^Asia, who wiUin^y fofoctok all the comforts of d- 
viUsed life, and foe intercourse of all their friei^s, 
to encounter the dangers of hostile climates, and foe 
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Still more perilous association of barbarous men : by 
all of them, these saciificcs were made without any 
prospect of temporal reward : in fact, a very scanty 
subsistence was all that the most laborious of these 
men have ever reaped fronn tiieir unremitting efforts, 
and for encountering situations of imcommon danger. 

It affords some consolation to i effect^ that these 
Xheritoiious labours have not been altogetlier without 
success*. In China, Japan, Siam, and .Ava, the 
discourses of the missionaries, and patticularly their 
mathematical instructions, have made, at different 
periods, a considerable impression op many of the 
hu^^her nmica) and even among the princes of these 
kiwgirihmta. In Cochhi'China, a Ihmian missiouary, 
who "•bad been appointed titular bishop of that 
counby, so far ingratiated himself with the king, that 
after his death and interment, he was raised ffrom 
the i^ve, that new funeral honours migbl be con- 
upon him, expressave of the regard of that 

plb^def. 


* Theti aa questioa, liowerar, that much jprsatcr 

eflTects woal^l|ICf# Wm produced, had thaw laiwtonaries con. 
fined themselves more particularlf to tbeedacatilon of children, 
and to the coamunicatiott of (be mots ayefnl am^nic arts, 
when iher tddiwttd tach as ware advaiieei ia life. It is ma- 
nifest^ tn» their own acoonats, that hnaget' and nakedness 


wore the gnst wsatt which w^ flmt t» be vemoTed from tiiese 
Ifefore my rdah eSM^ be ^ted fos inteheciEnal 


t Ifetrrew’s TraTsIs in Soaffttm XfrieiU 

A ' * 



SECTION XV. 


OF THE AFRICAN MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONVERTS. 


In general, it would seem that the instructions of 
the missionaiies have had the greatest influence, 

‘ wherever the people were not already preoccupied 
with a matured system of their own. On idie banks 
of Zonder-Knd river, near IJavian’s Kloof, in Sou- 
Ihera Africa, three Moravian missionaries' have gra- 
dually attracted to their society a number of the 
wandering and destitute Hottentots of that district. 
As their conduct has been successful, in a very diffi- 
cult and almost hopeless case, it forms a rule for the 
. guid^ce of future missionaiies, among the most 
aayage of the Oriental tribes : tliey begem by sufi- 
plying their corporeal, beforp then: intellectual wants. 

. YStl-. III. i . ‘ V 
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By gradually .xrciU'.Uuuing them to cleauliuess an^, 
industry, they haxc succccdixl in cliaijuing the natWr 
ral habits of the Hottentots so completely, that they 
have now not only a relish for dress, but are enabled 
to subsist and clcrthe themselves by the produce of 
their own labour. They are already ac(}uainted with 
many of the duties, and aspiie to the comforts of ra- 
tional beings : an eflcct that probably never could 
have been produced by bolding to them vague and 
temporary harangues on speculative tenets, before 
their minds were rgndered capable of comprehetiding 
them, by a previous education. 

* * 
The pomforts enjoyed by this little society, have, 

on vunous occasions, drawn to it sifrli accoipsions from 
the destitute savages of that neighbourhood, as have 
greatly increased its original number. During tlic 
sliort period of tite British government in that part of 
Africa, it had amounted to above six hundred souls; 

• pew proselytes were, however, so frequently , added, 
tliat the missionaries Imd found it expedient to send 
' to EurofMi' for a. fai thcr .supply of instructors. 

At the period w hen Mr Barrow passed througl) ' 
this district, his attention was drawn to this society ' 
wliile assembled in the ujten field on Sunday, for the 
purpose of performing divine service, A scene so 
novel in this port of and so different fh>m 

what he had been accustomed to observe among this * 
nnhappy class of beings, at once gratified his feelings,, 
and excited a lively curiosity recardinc tlic nature of 
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AUl establishment which could produce such beneficial 
effects. 

The three missionaries from w'hom he learnt the 
particulars of this society, tielouir to a s«',ct of Mo- 
ra'’'i;ms termed Ilernhuters, from the name of a vil- 
lage in Saxqny, whicti liad afforded them an asylum 
when driven from Moravia. “ 'J^iiey were jilain and 
“ docent in their dicss,” adds this traveller, “ of mo-’ 
de^t nrinucrs, and intelligient in conversation.” Al- 
though zealous in the cause of tlieir mission, they 
were free from bigotiy and enthusiasm''^. 

Around the diflfcrent (dwellings of thefife Imisisitma- 
ries, 'and those of*their flock also, every tidng parti- 
cipated of that neatness and sitnplicity which ferms 
the strongest feature in their character : the chuvcli 
whkb they had built was a plain tmd neat edifice : s 
their mill' for ^indmg com was superior to aqy ip 
. the whole colony : their gardens were also kept ip 
good order, aiul produced abundance of vegetables 
■ for the supply of the table : almost every thing that 
'4iad been done, was by the labour of their own hands; 
for, rules of the society ‘of which 

Jdiey were ihembers, each missionary had learned 
some usehil .-pjrdl^k^on. ' ' One was skilled in every 
Jiranch of sink’s work, the second was a sch^l- 
master^vt^d the third 

/■■■if.''- ' ' 

f yUe BsrroV’i ip SpJiAern Africa. 

V .Jf 
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'File six luiiidi ed proselytes w lio had joined these 
teadicrs Avorc cantoued in a valley ailjoituug tlie. ri- ' 
ver, and in huts, with a small portion of ground an- 
nexed to each, for the puriiosc of raising sustenance. 

the various stages of theif iinproyement were still ^ 
visible, and marked with exactness the length of 

time thev , had joined this community « the earliest 
converts' were best clothed, cleanest, and most {^r- 
fectly accommodated ; a circumstance which afforded 
jtpleasiiK- demonstration that tlicir improveme^ wai 
iWadual, and that the amelioration of their state was 
‘ hmgrpa^ve, arising fronva chaerige bojh in tlvejr man- 
: condition orthe greater part 

hecome preferable to that of the ppor in 

gopii(^ • parts <)f ' 

, The circumstance vvhich seems chiefly to have en- 
Jsiahled these missipnarics to civercome tl^jndolence 
Sfliiyaitliy habits -tlidt distinguish savagp !?«„ is their 
fe-s^endeavouring to accnstoui ^he ‘Hotteptots to bn- - 
dily lab9*iil,hhd pleanlincss, before p||hRb§iog to their ^ 
minds ^la^stcjact, doctrines or thcplp^ica| toets. 

* ’ *i 'V’ ' T'A'I ■ 

A fne^dlh® very reverse of thi^tta^ijihstrated the 
labours of by far the greater paft ^^fropean mis- 
sionaries, in almost every part oF’ A^V in the 
now. under review, cvfy.mdfvidual Hottento^ who 
chose to learn a trade^^Ji#i;^^ipedjately nxa. 

ii IpboafJ.as soon ^i^'^ages. .'SPto^jfn 

■ ■; Ibnsequence of tbiA.hr^^A^'selvcs . for 
• to to;tite npighbouri^^^*^.i^ 
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and l>roonis for sale ; others reared j>ouItr} ; and 
not a few supported themselves and tlieir families hv 
their c.ittle and sheep. The greater part of tlie so- 
ciety was by ‘these means enabled to purchase do- 
cent cloatliing ; and to a))pcar at ehureli dressed in 
printed cottons, instead of the liilliy liabiliuients 
which had invariably tlistinguished that tiilx' in 
their natural state, and which had confined upon 
llicin a sort of pre-eminence in wretchodne^ss and 
loathsome barbarity. 

Those Xcnicai' improvements, thus i lTcetcd among 
tills tribe of llotlentots, are not to Ui consiiic red. as 
precarhius oc transient in their nature ; for since they 
arc gradual, and have proceeded upon rational priii- 
cijiles, as well iiis a thorough conviction among tlv' 
natives tlicuisclvcs of their utility, they have conti- 
nued, and must continue m a state oi gradual ad- 
vancCinent. E\ery indivitiual lining al last lully per- 
suaded that cleanliness is gieutly conducive to hit> 
health and his comfojt, he is willing to bestow uii> 
little money he can spare in ]un chasing cloaths, in- 
stead of spirits and tobacco, which, in his unn claim- 
ed state, constituted the supreme objects of hi^ de- 
sire, although they liad occasioned the greater parr 
of those evils and mischiefs wlucli had (‘inbith red 
his condition. 

’Such have been the effects of the judicious ai- 
rangementb and instrutitionb of llie inibAionavies at 
Uavians Kl<K)f That e»thusia?m ami fanatical spivjt* 

’ V 3 
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which has sotoften chardctci'is>ed the Moravian secta- 
ries in Kurope, having loiiml no place in this society, 
their discourses are theie short, anil replete with 
(rood sense und useful advice ; and so fai ait; they 
fiom making any ostentatious display of a large list ^ 
of new converts to their pci*snasion, that they have 
ever lieen rcinaikably cautious in conferring Cither 
tlic name or piivileges of their new profession upoir 
any of the proselytes at an unseasondble plenod. 

Not more than sixty, of ten times tliat number of 
converts, liad, at tlie jiciiod dlluded to, iK'en adjiMit- 
ted,members of the C’hiistidii Church, by the initia- 
tory nte of baptism. Their conduct, tins iii6|>ect, 
has also been as different from that of other mission- 
aries in the I’ast, as ilie consctpiances which have 
lieen the result of it. In that 0011011*7, been 

too common, to pubh-h at tlie diflerent staitous, and 
to transmit to 1. Ill Ofa* n pompous catalogue of con- 
verts to the Chiistiun I lunch, not withoiiit .strong 
suspicion ot its irtac'uinde biing incteased by the 
aitifices of these couveiis themselves f the same per- 
-■ons p'os^ting liiemaivos at diffei'cnt placed under 
fci»>ned nambti. 

i 

'i'lns sncecitidiil example of the Moraidans in Afri- 
r.) wliich has 1I1MS been given in rldtail, on tlie au- 
thoiit^ of Mr Harrow, is, in <,veiy palHcular, consKst- 
t rt witii the peisonal knt^Krlcdgp of several English 
gentlemen, who were vtbenf npo^ the spot : jBnt to 
.IS »io in any tjk^gree a|^}uauitcd with the chatr 
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racter that writer, no additional test^inony will 
n^is^sary to authenticate any fact recorded in his 
-volumes. 

p As many important inferences are to be . drawn 
this conduct of die Moravians of Bavians Klool^ 
they ought not to rest on a solitary example ; die 
same lesson may be drawn from a thousand in- 
stancbs, as -will appear in the sequel. 

,1. We have to infer from it, first, as a rule for 
thiifguidancc of future missionaries, that they ou^t 
to. learn the more useful of the mechanical trades* 
Tlie primary^lessdn which savage man seems capable 
of fecctvirig, is to labour with his hands ; this nature 
seems to have osdained as an early provision against 
cold, hunger, and other urgent -wants. Even in the 
compiunicating of this instruction, the missionary 
nmst meet .with many disappointments, and he ought : 
to poss^, alpng witii mechanical skill, great patience, 
and much practical acquaintance with human clia- 
' meter, .'.v'- ‘ 

2. the;,ihdividuals of foreign ancl Joctefiendcnt 
‘ trihes-alb.^B^^ftnd cannot be eomp^<^ fo attend 
. the instjeueddns 'of their teachers, thpy can only be 
attached to them, by motives’ of interest : every new 
lesson ought to be produrtive of some benefit : it 
ought either to convey a positive comfort, or remove, 
soHiejwant. dfeimissionaries of rude and 

: iinretl^hned nat|^ of nc/ive and un*’" 
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wearied benevolence ; they ought not, as bcretoforiB, 
to be drawn from the haunts of the solitary and re-» 
clubc ; \ here the mind is too often soured by the 
acrimony of polemical doctrines, and \Jherc the stu- 
dents are generally iniquaJifjcd by any acquaintance 
with those mechanical labours which must supply tlie 
primary wants of man. 

3 . The misbionaucs must beware of 'magnifying 
the extent and importance of their own labours, by 
giving premature admission to their new converts in- 
to the rank and privileges of Christianity. By a Con- 
trary mctliod, the natives will too apt to di*>grace 
its doctrines by the grossness of Iheh , conceptions, 
and w'ill, perhaps, still oltener oft'eud th(‘ purity of its 
precepts, by the immorality and .extiuvagancc of 
their conduct, 

4. The nu'^sionaric'^ ought assiduously to apply to 
the instruetjon of thi' young ; not merely in the ele- 
ments of learning, as signil^ing Iho knowledge of 
letters, but iu rouununicating habits of doiocfctic in-* 
dustry and useful labour. For tlics<^ purposes a 
couise of discipline will bo found more eflcetual than 
oiul instruction. 


fifthly, the missjonaffy must “ sliew his faith by 
liis woiks.” Ills conduct must at all times prove 
an oriniirunt, not a dFgrace to his pri^fessioii ; loi of 
all tfie human causes ot the s|x'edy diffusion of ChK- 
^ianity ainoug the huaUicniidtions, this has Justlybditii 
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' regartiea as tho most power f'll, namely,^ the upright 
and blameless life of its early professors *. 

Should the^e rules of evangelising rude nations be 
observed, and this mode of instruction, it will be at- 
tended with equally good effect among every savage 
people. 

For if thte same hapjiy fi uits have not been reap- 
ed from missionary labuui s in India and among the 
other Oriental nations, it must be attributed to the 
Jiegjlect ol these necessary means : it cannot, assured- 
ly, be asciibed to any greater imlocilitj- in the natives, 
or to any supinor difficulty of communicating in- 
struction to the peaceable Hindoos: notwitlistand- 
ing tlic lM).istctU peinianeiicy of their system, the 
great I elonncr, N.inuk, has converted the whole na- 
tion of the Seeks to a di flue at faith. 

Our feilure so often in tlicse countries, must have* 
arisen from the adoption of a less judicious mode of 
' inslmcdoii, from the piomulgation of mysterious doc- 
trines previous to the communication of knowledge 
sufficient either to appicciatc their value or to coui- 
id tlicir meaning. 

The same cause, will, in a great measure, account 
for the small bom tit or a(lv<lntage w Inch has hitherto 


* Vide Gibbon's Uocline and Fall of the Romtin Eaunif*. 
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been reaped, from their new faith, by the eonvettf 
themselves, whether in tlie knowledge of duty, or in 
tlic conduct of life. Neithei the lemnont of Portu- 
gnese Chnstians in the East, nor the new proselytes 
to our faith fiom among the heathens, enjoy any su- 
perior reputation for integrity of conduct or respecta- 
bility of character; nor are they in any respect more 
trust-worthy in the transaction of ordinary business. 
The Oricnlal convcii, as wc have hitherCb seen his 
education conducted, on liis admission into tlie 
ehmeh, changes his name o t’'' * no additional iofttr- 
nuidtm is conveyed to his <ird*’n-'inding, nor ^Ujy 
new motives alVordcd him for the prav.tK‘c of duty. 

In those circumstances, finding the tit' of his for- 
mer system, whatever they were, compicatly broken, 
a laitity of principle is to be apprehended, rather than 
a inOre iHgid adiicrcnce to virtue. From such a con- 
duct, on the part of the missionaries, and from such 
a plan of instruction, little benefit could be expect- 
ed : yet the f tilure of it has occasioned this indolent 
and unphilosophical conclusion, thatao<efiurt of ours 
can improve the Oriental nations. T " 

The contrery of this position sc<||a^ however, to"^ 
1)0 established by the whole of our past expciiencc : 
tor in Bengal, where tlic*niissionaiies have been most 
iiMuccessful, many strong proofs are found of the 
practicability of not only improving the ordinary 
classes of the natives, but cd&o of msti ucting savages. 
iKjdic io 1 (>rior parts of that province, thcia areaeve^ 
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.f^bcs ^UDountaineers.in a state of conpplete barbar 
, ^aiu f strangers to almost every comfort of social lifei 
'>«a^ even to tlie inodes of the Hindoo superstition 
i^l£ * 'i 

■ 

'Hiese savages are often totally naked, and subsist 
C^dy on iKusome reptiles, or roots which they pick 
up in the woods. They have hardly any intercourse 
Vlitli the aj^tfoulturul infiabitants of the plain, but that 
, of noct^rhal incursions, for the purpose of robbery > 

. 8^^ ..depredation. 'I'he ftempency of such inrciad^'K 
■Iw^jlit differeiitt times, proved' a severe annoyant^ 

(i tifo cititivators in the adjoining district^ and materHdIt||^: 
injured tlie revenues- of government Tn so^ WgO 
tracts iti the ncighbcHirhbod of MongheOr and 
pord, destructive inroads were sl^ 
when'Mrl t’foveland, a gentleman -of singu^r *bene- 
vbl^Og, as of a con'cct judgment,' wW,ap* 

pointed ,eliihf of that part of the country. To him 
befoiigs '^''^erit of at micei' redressing the grie- 
$^Cfis of«|^<^ husbandmen, and accomplishing tlio 
]fefcufoa]liioiti .:C^tiiose barbarians tv'lio disturbed their 
labours. 

■’^,VThe',5^i!l|ti^^|p' purged con.«isted of 'gentle and 
Goufteous ti%^ni^t of the savages i' the punctual 
.ip^yincnt df the jbi^kets, malts, and other trifling ar- 
ticles whicu they otiered.for sale ; >»nall presents of 
: or whatever might prove most gratifying to tiieir 
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qucnt interroiirsf with his people. In the space oi 
a few years, some of the most tractable were em- 
bodied into a kind of liattalion, and were so much 
gratified b^ a small pittance of pay, wKich was regu- 
larly issued to them, that when they’ were afler^vards 
entrusted with arms, their service was of material ad- 
vaiztage in defending tlie peasants from the depreda- 
tions of the rest of their tube. The order and pro- 
tection thus established, grudiuilly paved tSie way for 
• the iatriMluction of as much industry as enabled these 
destitute beings to p p ^ ^ ure their own subsistence. 
EveiT change introduced into their mannci s was so 
contrived, as to pioducc some new comfort to them- 
selves ; hence tlieir attaclunent to Mi Clevehuid w as 
Strengthened, and a desire was excited of derivir-g 
fresh benelits fiom his liberality.* A monument, 
erected to the memory of this valuable man, who 
died amidst tliesc labours, attests the high esteem fur 
his chaiactci tliat was entci tamed by the Goveiwi* 
Oeiicnil and Council of Bengal I'loni it we learn, 
tliat this worthy person, “ witliout hlooilshed, or the 
terrors of authority, employing only.tlic means of 
eonciliatiou, confidence, and beucvololice,* attempted 
and accomplished tlie inlire subjection tai Ihn k^wlcss 
and savage inhabitants of the .iuualcteiTY ot Ilaiah" 
Malil.’' 

Much room is afforded in every part of India for 
benevolent exertions of this kind. From Chiinar to 
the C’oioniandol coast, hordes of savages range their 
native' mountains, throngh attract of country extcndl- 

3 
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ing many hundred inilrs — ^the period during wliidi 
they have eoptinued in thib stale, surpasses all tradi- 
tion. I'^roiii their shnder acquaintance uith the 
lirahminicai riles, they have been supposed more an- 
cient tlian the firsl cshibllslunenl of that system. 

But ^he advantages derived from liuropcan instruc- 
tion and intercourse, have not been confined to the 
remote and savage conuMs of the Isast : in C'alcutta 
itscll^ the capital of Britisti India, nc have already 
noticed, that some natives of distinction have been 
taught all the elementary branches of European learn- 
ing, with considerable success ; nor has any difiitulty 
occurred in communicating this instruction, fiuther 
than that which* is at tirsf unavoidably occasioned by 
the want of a eoniinou language between the teachers 
and tlieir scholais. Erom the great proficiency lately 
made by many of the English in the diflerent dialects 
of the East, this difficulty is becoming daily less ; 
and in teaebing the dill'cront trades and mechanical 
arts, it has almost entirely disiqipeared *. Impioved 
processes in the numufaelurc of opium, indigo, and 
saltpetre, have been taught the natives with tlie same 
facility and expedition tliat the knowledge of these 
arts could have been communicated to the inhabitants 
of any country in Europe. Ship-building, practical 
matlicmatics, and navigation, under European direc- 
tion, have, as we have already seen, made no coii- 
'temptible progress among our Asiatic subjects, when 


<4 


• Because iu these, abs^^act terms aic not cmplojed. 
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wc advert to the short pciiod which has eli^psed since 
tljcir attention has been directed to tb^se important 
brauclus of knowledge. 

If, theiefoic, in every other department of science 
and learning, the skill ot Eino|>('ans has been of such 
singular l)cnefit to the natives ol India, and ^ pro- 
duced such biibstantidl mipiovciuents, can there re- 
main any doubt, that it is equally practicable to 
instruct them in tliu pniuiplcs ol religion and ipo* 
xals? 

If the missionaries have been miiforuily more un- 
successful than any other class of teachers in the 
£ast^ docs there not thence arise a ‘very strong pre- 
sumption, cither against their own kiiowiedge of the 
subjects which they have attempted to teach, or 
against the nietbuds they have adopted to Gounuuni- 
chtc their mstructions ? 

But on- the former part of tliis statement it is the* 
less needful to enlarge, as the present state of learn- 
ing, among a considerable part of tlie^miSSi(giaries»^ 
must have frequently evinced to every pei’son con- 
versant with them, not only a want of European 
science, but, what is more to be regretted in tlidr 
situation, a remarkable igncwaitcc of local circum- 
stances, and even of the character and manners Cef 
the natives. 
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The Earliesb missionary establishments in llindo- 

Stan, and i>erluips in tliu East,. were instituted under 

circumstances {apparently tlie most auspicious. They 

•wferc, however, soon rendered fruitless and niu>alory, 

by the ignorance and ineptitude of the teachers, and 

by ah indiscreet zeal, wliich alarmed Uie picjudices 

of the Maliotnedans. 

» 

Thercign'of Acber, when they fust made thoir 
appearance, was distinguislied by a degiec of tole- ' 
rance altogether uncommon under Alahomedan g0» 
venuneuts. That monarch, wJio is still rcicrcd as 
the Augustus of Asia, not only aflbrded equal pro* 
tection to the adherents of every sect, but discovered a 
strong indinatioft to beeoine acquainted witli the pe- 
culiar tenets which disUiiguishcd eaclt } and ot the 
same time shewed a peculiar predilection for the 
Christian doctrines. 

( Prompted Jby this curiosity, he wrote Albuquerque, 
Ine Portuguese viecroy, for ceitain Christian priests, 
to be salt tp his court at Agni. Three ^members of 
the CoU^df Jesuits were dispatched to him on this 
(Occasion: Jeronimo Xavier, the rector at Ooa; Ema- 
nuel Pigneird, and Benedict de (iois« Their i-eccp- 
tkm was favourable, and well suited to die dignity of 
die monarch who had ^ven tlie invitation. A church 
vma built for these men, it was endowed for their 
support, and liberty was granted to teach their doc- 
trit^; R privilege which was continued during sever, i! 

reigns ' 
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\ Under the protection of this Emperor, and ^‘hi^ 
desire, Jeronimo * wrote a4efcnce of tl^e doctrines of 
Christianity against i^e hlahonied^s, which w^ 
translated into Persian,, and entitled ,7%e Mirror oj: 
Truth. The worship of iipages, and Various other 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, which, Si this 
work, ‘were held up as tlie doctrines of Christ, not 
.jl^hly drew upon its author tlic indignation pf {dl de- 
S iVdpt Musselinans, but afforded them the most dan- 
advantages over him, m the replies wluch 
thi^y made to it*. 

, . On* . occasion Ahmed EbCn Zin -Alabcdih pub- 
reply, entitled The Brusher the Mirror, 
which the Maliomedans not only regard as a victory 
over, the Jesuit, but as the complcat triumph of thek' 
' cause : nor have the efforts of the Propaganda in 
tij^ine been able to alter their opinion, by die various 
replies which it has, since ordered to be written against 
this popular work. 

That the;IjCh]ristian religion, disfigu^^ as Jit then 
was by th^ i^OslB»^uperstitions and cor^pttQdsXof the" 
monks of .th^ .isixteentli century, dki Pot spread in', 
Asia, is a circumstance that cannot justly be regret- 
ted ; that the mysterious do^as, and fanatical effu- 
sions of some of the still more ignorant declaiinqrs 

Vide the Life of MahomidyjJ^ Pridcau*. Cataloi^utt o|| 
Books. &c. 
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who have succeeded tliem, have made no general 
ittpipression, may be regarded jas a fortunate circum- 
stance, since the simple doctrines of piety and mo- 
raility, as laid down in the scriptures, must have ea- 
sier admission, as well as happier effect, when they 
shall hereafter be presented to the Orientals, uncoii- 
taminated by such spurious admixture. 



X 



SECTION XVI. 


the small success of various ‘missionary 1^- 
tours owing to the immoral lives of.t 

CONVERTS AND TEACHERS. 


T‘ 


PERU APS the greatest difficulty in diffusing the Go- 
spel in the East, AviU, in future, 
the incapacity of the natives, - 

in<Tness to receive instruction, but from the profl^ . 
and unwdnby conduct both of ^ \ 

selves, and of their European guides. Mr A® y» 
chaplain to the English ambassador at the court of 
Shah Jchan, asserts, that he was prevented, from 
%i3 circumstance, from ever attempting to c<^e ^ 
TOy of the natives; the. l«es of form^ 
thaving so frequently disgraced their profession. 
upiniop has been thus strongly expressed 
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Thevenot : “ II ra’ a toujotii's paru qu’il -y-a fort peu 
life profit, par le mauvais example que les Chresticns 
leur donnent — ^vivant dans un eflfioyable dissolution, 
s’ abandonnans a toutes sortes dc debauclies - 

Thfe converts made by both the Dutch and English 
missionaries, have been charged, for more than a 
century pas’t, with much greater laxity of morals than 
either the Mahomedans or Hindoos, according, to 
Dr Prideaux The infiuenee of government Ix^m^ 
in subsequent times, on the side of the teachers, has 
had sutficient power to draw over to tlie profession, 
many of the selfish and unprincipled, who are always 
ready to join whatever party might best promote their 
interested views. * v 

Little moral, or religious instruction being in gene- 
ral bestowed upon the converts, previous to tlieir as- 
suming the profession, they have too frequently ex- 
posed their new faith to the scandal and reproach of 
tlie gentiles ; and have in some measure forced upon 
them conclusions unfavourable to its truth and use- 
>|ulness ;> fi>r it will, perhaps, be always, difficult to 
, persuade the nations of the East of the superior ex- 
cellence of our religion, so long as the lives of its 
professors hold up to them an undeniable objection 
to its influence in point of fact. The inference which, 
jn such circumstances,' they must unavoidably draw, 

* RelatiOU<te'4ll%ses .Voyages, 
t Life of Matibmed, p. 177. 
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is of an opposite nature, pamety, that the religion . 
which t) icy ought to prefer, is that wjiich , produces 
the most virtuous behaviour, and the most valuable 
men. 

4 

From the over anxious zeal, however, of our mis- 
sionaries, and their desire to swell the catalogue of 
believers, the number of such nominal converts is far 
,^;^ater than is commonly supposed. After making 
every allo^vancc lor the exaggeration of the Jesuits, , 
their increase in China and Japan was rapid and ex-, 
tensive. In the latter country, in particular, a few 
years after their , establishment, great appreliehsions 
were entertained, lest the new converts and , their 
tochers might overturn the established government ; 
and this circumstance, some time after, gave rise to 
,,the most cruel persecution w’hich is recorded in the 
fiage’of history*. The Emperor of China at first 
also s^atly eneoUi^ed the settlement of .the Society 
of Jesus— -a church ivas erected within the precincts 
of the palace, and the ofticers of the gpvernmSnt 
were encouraged to attend a mathema,tical school, ■ 
w hich these fathers were ap{)oiuted to teach. .. Their 
pretension^ ito the power of working . miracles, and 
their frequent interferences with political afi’airs, pre- 
vented the difl’usion of their doctrines, and subverted 
that influence which their know’ledge must otherwise 
have secured. 

^ * Relation de diveraes;!)fq^Jigcg, par M. Thcrcnot 
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The Dutch, nearly two centuries age), nacl no few- 
. er than forty clergymen employed in their dilicrent 
settlements ; and in the island of C?cylon, which did 
hot then constitute above a tepth ]iart of their Orien- 
tal r)ossessions, they had eighty thousand professing 
Christians enrolled on ,the books of llieir clergy *. 
On the Malabar and Coroinandcl coasts, thcpuniber 
of Portuguese converts must have been still greater ; 
for, it is asserted of St. Francis Xa\ier, their first 
missionary, that he alone baptised upwards of a rad- 
lion of the infidels. • : V 

.When it is considered, that in these early periods 
"there were no public schools,, nor indeed any.piellliOd 
of corampnicating suitable instruction, for want of,., a’ 
common language, it must necessarily follpw', .that 
the far greater number of these professing Christians 
knew little of that religion but the name. Tip[)oo, 
Saheb expelled forty thousand of them from his dt)-^'; 
minions, under the aukward appellation of '/vW//- 
staims ; a feet, from which it appears, that the name 
itselfjw^itl^bilt imperfectly kuow’n in sonjc parts where 
it wa,s jprofessed 

The opinion of Sir Thomas Ithopi etH^cerning tlie 
converts of Agra, is recorded by Theveuot, jn terms 
sufficiently expressive, although in that city their 
number w'as far from being so great as in some otiicr.s ; 

VWe a Persian Tract oil tftc Revenue' of the Mvsore. 
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quelque diligence que j’aye pu faire, je n’dye point 
vu dans ce pays nn seul converty qu’on pent dire 
etre vcritablemcnt Chi'estien, et fort pey qui en tasse 
profession, si ce n est an petit noinbre qui a et^ bap- 
tise pour de Targent, et entretenu par les Jesuits*. 

The number of j>roselytes, however, in the East 
has varied at different times. In C hina, Japan, Mal- 
j|acca, and the Phiilippines, they were at one period 
,r|n no inconsiderable multitude. But the close affi- 
nity between the Roman Catholic ceremonies find 
the, rites of the Pagan worsliip, if they made the 
transition easy toffie latter, offered at the same time 
many ' facilities . and inducements to a relapse. Ac- 
cordingly: Paganism has again resumed its seat in. 
mapy parts where Catholicism had once been esta-? 
blished. There is in both systems the same multi- 
, ,plicity of rites and observances, and the same ne- 
'f gleet of moral duties. . Each pays an er(ual respect to 
da]^, " meats, and. external ablutions ; and cherishes 
the same reverence for the virtues of holy water, and 
a similar neglect or contempt of morality. *.■ 

A nupib^r qf converte of this description, Widely 
'dispersed ahiOng our heathen and Mahomedan sub- . 
jects in the East, are, perhaps, of all men the least 
qualified to adorn their profession by a suitable be- 
haviour, and to display the influence of true religion 
on the conduct of life. Hence flow the prejudices. 

t' \ *" 

^ Relation de dil^rscs Voyageg, 
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against a system intrinsically excellent, »'hich are 
Jmown to exist ainong many even of thf? higher ranks 
of the natives. It is difficult to separate, in their 
minds, that ignorance and vice which is so frequent 
among the proselytes, from their profession itself. 
Their religion and its fruits arc closely associated in 
the imagination ; and this circumstance is perhaps’ 
alone sufficient to account for the small progress 
which geiluine Christianity has made in the £!ast, 
after the laborious efforts of various classes of mis- 
sionaries, for a period of more than two hundr^ 
years. 

The inferences which may be deduced from this 
account of the different attempts that ha^ h>|hi^o 
been made to proselyte tlie Eastern nation^ 
convey little more than negative instruction ; thfeh’'1:a- 
bours ate to be regarded moi’c useful as a warn- 
ing than as a guide : from their example, however, we>i 
msy infer, 

*1. , That no concessions can safely be made to the 
prejudices of the natives, by clothing our religion 
W'ith; adventitious ceremonies, and new theological 
'dogmata. The precepts of the Gosp(^ are not only 
clear and. simple, but perfectly consonant to, tlie dic- 
tates of reason. Its iiositive ordinances are few ; to 
load it with a more complex ritual, would not only 
diminish its beauty, but would also obstruct its prt/- 
gross, and lessen its usefulness. What would it avail 
ifie Hindoo, for exniop^ Mere we to free him Irom 
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the painful observances of his own system, only t© 
impose a iresh yoke, perhaps equally galling; and 
place up against him a new writing of ordinances/'^ 
hardly less diffiv;ult to bear. If he coultl not literally 
looknhack io the “ flesh-pots of Kgypt/’ he would, 
like the Portuguese converts, relapse into his former 
ritual, more congenial to his habits, and presenting 
but little dilFerence evcii to his imagination ? 

S. We may further infer, from the history of 
missions, that the persons selected for the 
instruction of the more cultivated nations of Asia, 
ought not to be ipen unacquainted with human learn* 
ing. Their skill in the European sciences was 
great ^urce of that respect and attention which was 
paid to the Jesuit missionaries at the court of the 
Mogiil, as well as at those of the Emperors of China 
and Japan. I'hey communicated in these jiarts many 
/ branches of knowledge highly useful ; they reformed 

* Ample confinnaiion of the fact is alTorded in several ^parts 
of Eastern world ; w’here, although the Roman Catb^^ 
cciretnonies, and the profession of that /aith was once almost 
universal yet scarcely a yestig€‘ of either is now to be trailed. 
In the Iicttres ^Ifiantos et curicuses, of the Jesuits, it was at 
one peripd boasted, that manyt thousand converts were made 
througb^tnost all the provinces of tl»e Deccan, and particu. 
larly in Madura. is certalj>, however, that the few traces 
of Christianity to be discerned in these quarters are extremely 
faint, or almost wholly obliterated. If persecution eradicated 
it from Japafi and China ; in India, it seems to have been lost 
by a gradnal assimilation to ihe siuperslitious systems of tbe 
^trtTttcy. 
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their calendar, and finf>roved their skill in astronomy 
and mathematics : hen<^ they were favourably recei- 
ved in the palaces of the grea^ and made several 
converts among the otiScers of government, whose 
protection' they often found £is serviceable as th^r 
example was powerful in iniluenchig the opinions of 
the multitude. * 

3. In reviewing the various attempts that have 
bieen made to introduce the comforts of civilised life 
atndng savage tribes, it has almost invariably been ' 
found tliat the greatest prt^ress has been madoi where 
the missionaries were either mechanics, or at least 
whiMPC they "began their efforts by teaching the more 
simple and useful trades. Men wholly illit^le, 
and in the rudest stages of social union, have bdeh ' 
often almost entirely extirpated by the vices they had 
learned from European intercourse, before they were 
able to prolit by their instructions. The few excep-/ 
tions from this melancholy fact, that have been yet 
recbrdcdj are to be discovered where ^trades-pcople 
aad i^^ebanics had been left among the nativ'es, in- 
Stei^. of ' clerical oi“ religious missionaries*. 


^ The island of Ofahelte in the South Sea, has suffiered a 
rapid diminution in the number of its inhabitants, since it watf. 
first visited by Kurojicaos; to their intercourse may probably 
be ascribed the frequency of war, of intoxication, and other 
sources of calamity. Captain Cook estimated the inhabitants., 
iiiiiis time, at 1Q0,0()0 ; Mh|le at the pisriod of the arrival of 
DuflT they were reduced 15,000, and by the fast a^conp/s 
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lAstly, we may infer from the conduct of former 
missionaries, tiiat the instructors to be sent among 
the Oriental nations, ought to be men of quiet and 
“ peaceable lives,” not disposed to intermeddle in the 
cab^s of party, nor to interfere with tlie measures 
of government. It was the neglect of this maxim 


from the missionaries^ and Captain Turnbull the^ were rcduc-< 
•d to 5000. The horrid practice of infanticide instead of be- 
ing chocked, had- increased ; for it is asserted, that the propor^ 
iito of maies to females, is as ten to one. Vide Turnbull’s 
To/age r^und the world. The fate of the Sandwich islander;s> 
has been almost^ iii respect, the reverse of that of the^Ota- 
heitean population. Among them the intercourse of Europeans 
has brought about ^ grtkt and rapid advancement in cf^isa- 
tion/ Instead of fanatical missionaries, who could teach them 
nothing within thi^ir comprelicnsiou, or co*hviets and deserters, 
who communicate every thing bad, they had American^ traders 
who resided among them fourteen years. At Owbyhee, the 
principal island, the character of the prince, a man of extra* 
ordlna^ry talents, has hapjnly coincided with every clfort that 
was nri'iidc for the improvement of the natives. This chief, 
named Tamaha^raad, is pourtrayed like a second Peter the 
Great, rising above his age, and the prejudices of sav^e life; 
his genius seems formed to lead, rather than to urge forward 
the progress of improvement among his people. Unfettered 
by tlie customs of his country, he has employed American 
European artiheers in constructing his palace after* the stylc^ 
and model of civilised life. By engaging his own subjects to 
assist in these labours, they have acquired consldci^able skill in 
tbe mechanical arts ; they have enabled him to increase his 
navy, a favourite object of this prince : and I have no 
doubt,” s^iys Captain Tfurnbull, that in very few 
he will^rcct these islands intp a power very far from 
pk4blc.^* 
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that involved, not only the missionaries themselves 
in Japan, but tiieir whole flocks, to the rigours of a 
persecution, the most cruel which is to be met with 
in the whole records of history. In C’hina and In- 
dia. the new proselytes have sometimes been in dKljh* 
ger from a similar catastrophe,' arising from the samih 
cause. Christianity holds up no proscription against 
any particular forms of government ; but, supposing 
all may be useful, it powerfully recommends univer- 
sal submission to the powers establJslied, as “ to the 
ordinance of God.” When taught in tJiis naanner, 
it possesses strong claims to the coiinteniatoce and 
support of every government. 
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.OF THE ADV^ANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE INSTI- 
TUTION 'oF PABOCHIAE SCHOOLS CONCLUSION. 


T6^; cohclwic, since the grand object of instructing 
Slid coaverting the Eastern woYld, has hitlierto mani- 
festly baffled all the efforts of the diflerent natidns 
4fho have acquired either territory or influence in 
these region?, it must be inferred, that something in- 
Hefl^dbnt IMP unsuitable has entered into all their niea-^ 
sures for effecting this great purposi' ; It must be 
evident tliat the true method of influencing the, habits 
and opinions of th. t great, m'* a of popuiati^m, has 
not y^ been discovered, or at least has not jet been 
adt^ed.;.^ 
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In a matter bearing so direct a reference to the 
comfort of millions of our race , it might be deem- 
ed presumptuous to dictate, and, in any private indi- 
viduals, perhaps bold, even to sjieculatc upon , sto 
great and momentous a concern. To what we haW 
already advanced in a former part of this Essay, it 
may not, however, be improper to add, that tl^ 
grand object can, perhaps, be only accomplished in a 
gradual manner in Asia, as it has already been in the 
greatest part ot Europe ; and that it will be effected 
in both (juarters of the world, by means altogether 
similar, or exactly the same ; that is,, by a general in- 
stitution ot' parochial or district senunaries of edu- 
cation. 

In Europe, this measure has for a . considerable 
time been * regarded as the only sure anti etiectual 
method of diffusing knowledge, and of influencing 
opinion among the great body of the people ; In 
Asia, experience ^vill probably soon denionstrate that , 
"tlJere also it will be productive of the same happy ef- 
fects ; for, in every country, the great outline of hu- 
man' wants and advantages is so nearly the same, ' 
^ that tlie tii’st are to be relieved, and tlie last promot- 
ed by means almost precisely similar. However 
strongly it may excite our regret, it is certainly cu- 
rious to contemplate the causes which may haye with- 
drawn the attention Of (uir missionaries frohi this 
measure in the East, and which liavc prcv(^nted[,. tht^i 
from adopting an expedient so obviously ifseful. 
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This acquaintance of these men with European 
leeawng, however small, seems to have impressed 
with a high idea of their own supei iority over 
lllb %nQrant natives : Hence they seem to have t'tp- 
li^trtained the splendid ho}>e of speedily converting 
tiic ^gan multitude by the power of their or< n elo- 
'i|pienCe alone ; they hUeved tliemsclves capable of 
at once supplanting their crude and inunstrous ritua^ 
hy a religious system which they justly regarded as 
supqfiQr, both in trutli and usef ulness. 

' ' r V’ 

\"In entertSonil^ ^se mas^iificent expectations, the 
B^ionarins SO!^ to have supposed that they yverc 
supported by ttie example and success of the first 
teachers of Christianity, who, by their preaching, had 
eradicated superstition from tlie Roi.nan provinces* 
afrer it liad taken hold of the soil, by a thousand ra- 
tipiificktions, and w lio planted in its stead, not merely 
a faith, but one which contravei ted the precon- 
! edved notion,s of tlie inhabitants. They imagined 
that by pursuing similar means, they might accofn- 
vjplish the same important end. Forgetting that tlie 
Apostles had uniformly felt and acknoM ledgcd that 
theif' own endeavours were inadequate to produce,, 
the mighty consequences that followed them, and 
bad on that account termed tirem “ the foolishness 
** of preaching;” adding the express declaration, 
that whde they “ planted and waiered,” the increase 
was gift of Heaven. 
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Hie missionaries for a while seem not even to have 
apprehended, inuch less to have foreseen and calcu- 
. lated, the great difficulty in changing the belief of a 
whole people, whose min<Is were preocupied by a 
'‘different system, established by time and countenaced 
by authority; they were not awarc,that the innumerable 
deities and rites of paganism are closely interwoven 
with every circumstance of business and of pleasure, 

. and that it is almost impossible to lay aside tlie obser- 
vance of them, without, at the ssune time, renouncing 
the commei'ce of mankind, and the amusements of 
society These circumstances ^'were overlooked 
whi^h might have taught them tliat ihe sudden con- 
version of a multitude to a new system of faith and 
practice, could only be effected by, the aid of tlie. 
same power which had assisted the Apostles “ in, 
“ turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wls- 
“ dom of tlie just.” 

The influence and the resources of Eyropeans, even 
in'India, was at first too slender to countenance the 
idea of erecting any general establishment for tlie, 
instruction of youth. No adequate fund could then 
Jbe provided for such pui^ses> and what ivas, per- 
haps, still more essentially necessaiy to success, no 
middle class of inhabitants then existed in Asia, like 
the, native bom offspring of Europeans, nor any in- 
termediate race, qualified like it» to instruct tire youlii 
in. the learning of both continents. 

* 0ecluie and Fall, &rc. 
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In pursuing tliat line of conduct, \\ liich is still un- 
happily adopted, tlie first missionaries ajipear more 
ax;cu3abie in these earlier periods tliaii (heir succes- 
sors can be deemed at present. In tluir lime, ll)e 
advantages of conferriiig elemental y education on 
the body of the people, were far from bf’ing general- 
ly understood. In the ino^t civilised nations of Eu- 
rope, parochial .schools weie then but partially esta- 
blished. In many countries, they were cither un- 
known, or tlie inli'oduction of them was dreaded as 
a dangerous inlet to schism, hcrc.sy, and inno\ ation. 
It was not till after the decisive experiments of Fre- 
derick II. had demonstrated their beneficial’ ellocts 
in the province of Silesia, that they were generally 
established throughout Gerinany ahd the Austrian 
dominions. 

From that |>eriod the establishment of schools has 
begun to be considered as the grand remedy against 
vice and mendicity among the lower orders in every 
country oi Eurojie. Their salutai'y influence in ro- 
mo\ ing many of the most inveterate e\ ils of society 
has bc<‘n since felt and acknowledged, almost equally 
in every stage of its progress, from the utmost bar- 
barism to tt state of the most pin-fect civilisation ; 
luid the future histoi ian will find himself obliged to 
record its beneficial cflects on the morals of Africa 
as well as of Europe. 

In the fonotT country, according to the latest in- 
iTfirniation, it has become a pretty general custom 
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attiono the profossors of the MahommdUan religion,' 
to establish schools in the interior wilds of that con-- 
* tinent. By a ‘report to a coininittne of the Ilotisc 
of Coiiniions, from the Directors of the SieFm, 
>Lcoue Company, *we learn that about seventy years 
ago, a small number of '.Viahommedans established- 
themselves in a country about forty miles north of 
that settlement, called by them the Mandingo 
country. Agreeable to a general prue 
the adherents of their laitb, they formed semii 
in which the Arabic language and the doctrines of 
Mahummed were taught; . 

• « 

In tliese societies the customs of IsJamisin w’erc 
adopted, and in particular, that of nut selling any of 
their cliildren for slaves : laws founded on the Koran 
were introduced ; those practices which chiefly mili- 
tated against population were abandoned ; and in 
spite of many internal convulsions a great degree of 
comparative civilisation and security were introduced. 
The. influx of inhabitants, as well as the increase of 
population was rapid, and the whole power over that 
part of the country has fallen into the hands of these 
Mdhommedan teachers. Many of those who have 
fll§en taught in these schools are emigratixig to the 
neighbouring kingdoms, where they succeed to power, 
and introduce a considerable portion of their religion 
and laws, by extending the same system of 
instruction. ' ■ 


, Y.OV. 111 . 
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The ascetAiattC]!!; thus obtained by these Mahom- 
is so marked and powerful, that several of’ 
thp neighbourii^ chiefe have adopted their namea^ 
lidih a view of drawing to themselves some share of 
that respect with which they are invested’*^. ^ > 

c 

In Silesia, as we have already noticed, the effecta . 
of the trivial schools, as they are there called, have 
been still mure salutar y , pjn k conspicuous. They 
have there been establishop^ better principles, and 
have been cpt^ucted w;itl9|jM^ater energy and regular 
rity. The mdoatry and virtue, as wdl as elementary 
learning, wUch havc^ been conferred on- the inhabi- 
tants of that province, has tended rapidly to increase 
their number, and have uniformly kept pace with the 
extension of these seminai'ies. So late as the con- 
quest 1752, there were but few schools in Silesku; 
aod these were in such .a languid conditiem, that a 
few only of tee peasants were initiated ki the com- 
mon branches of education. 

« 

During the short space of forty years, that suc- 
ceeded this period, 3500 seminaries had been esta- 
blished, and almost tee whole body of the pec^e 
had received some tincture of learning, as. well aa.tKB, 

invaluable habits of industry and virtue. r 

* 

Before tee seven years war, the knowledge and 
curiosity of the people were so lii|^ted, as scarcely to • 

* Winterbottom’s Travels in Africa. 
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tong into' demand a single periodical publication ; 

^ nrhile in. 1 7gs seventeen literary productions, by the 
day, the week,* or the month, had an extensive ciV- 
culdtion, and conveyed valuable information to die 
■'people on many subjects immediately and generally 
useful. 

“ Probalily lio country in Eofidpe,” an Ame- 
fiean, from whom this statenlent.is given, “ could so 
strcMigly contest our superiority, in' cottfefring leam- 
4® the ^ople as Germany ; and she for this fa- 
vourable distinction is indebted principally to Frede- 
rick 11. • By' the zeal with which he pursued die pur- 
pose of spreading useful knowledge among all classes 
of the people who' were his subjects ; by the influence 
of his example, and of his success, many thousands 
have been benetited far beyond the limits of his do- 
minions *” 

In Great Britain, where parochial schools have 
been so long'and so generally established, as in some 
..measure to identify tliem with the constitution itself, .... 
we are, perhaps, unable folly to appretiate their va- 
lue* or to ascertain exactly what portion of our ad- 
vUnflBges’ihay be peculiarly derived from these insti- 
, tutions. The general diffusion of knowledge, of in- 
dustiy, and of virtuous habits among the lower ranks 
of our ckizens, has, however, been uniflsrmly point- 

i' 

* Adsm’B Letters on Silesia. 
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c(j| pot by foreigners, as the sources not only of our 
unexREnpIed wealth, but of that preponderating in- , 
tltience which the Empire has obtained in the great 
"community of nations. * 

ft'. 

A race of intelligent individuals, tiiey allege,,, is 
continually en^er^ng from the mass of the people ; 
ever ready to step forward and invigorate the ranks 
of our warriors and statesmen, as often as they have 
been thint^ by accident, or enfeebled by luxury. — 
lienee, tlicy assert, lias originated not only the un- 
exampled extension of ou| commerce, but our cele- 
brity in the di&rent departments whether of science , 
or of war*. 


* Unhappily our schools though general, hare not been uni* 
versaily established <ivcn in our domestic empire. Some per- 
sotb have urged, and' With much plausibility, that the distract* 
ed and fl'equGfntly udiBettled state of Ireland arises chiefly from 
the want of a sober and virtuous education rendered accessible 
to thd' children of thb peasantry. To ascribe its disturbances, 
,to poUticaf cause, or peculiar' grievance, and to hoM up. 
this to (he multitude, may serve the purposes of the factious, 
but such a position is totally unwarranted by'every fact. 'The 
laws by which that part of the united kingdom is governed; 
arc, with a very f<nv exceptions, precisely the same with^ Uiose 
which regulate Middlesex : The government administering 
them consists of the same persons; there con, therefore, ekist 
no political gt^tevances biTt such as are felt in every other 
pairt of 1 he empire. The grossest ^ immorality, idleness, and 
intoxication, they assert, prevail among the lower ranks and 
where there is a total want of education and good principles,* 
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In whatever degree we may credit these general 
•observations, on the utility of public instruction, they 
• are unquestionably more peculiarly applicable at pre- 
sent to the northern part of tlic island ; where, from 

S. 

it is easy to persuade the multitude, that government, and not 
their own vices, is the cause of their misery* F rom the want 
of cstablishetif parochial seminaries iu several parts of England 
the poor of some districts have greatly encreased, and the 
rates for their support have arisen to an enormous sum. Per- 
haps* the nHiltifarioiis, contradictory mass, called the }>oor 
laws, will^VInally be superseded by one simple regulation, 
providing a general educal|j||g^ and suitable employment for 
the children of the lower cflifes* , Nothing but the length of 
lime since the first establishment of these laws, and the most 
inveterate prejudices which from this circumstance have taken 
hold of the people, could compel them for a single year, to 
submit to a system so incongruous, inciricient, and hostile to 
industry and virtue. A sum of so many millions held up an., 
xiually as a bribe to idleness and vice, throws a dc<ip stain up- 
on the knowledge and political economy of the country. — 
The reputation of charity and humanity which this boiiiily 
has beeil supposed to confer upon the nalioriy has been great- 
ly hiisunderstood, or most injudiciously bestowed ; since the 
number of poor in England has cncreased to a tenfold pro- 
portion of what would have existed under a system less mise- 
ridile and iiijusious in its eifects upon society. In India, as 
:^eli as in Europe, there is a considerable portion of Knaum 
' nr Charity. lands set apart for the maintenance of the poor ; 
and there, if they had not been misapplied by the corruption 
of the oilicers appointed to manage them, they w ould have 
produced the same baneful effects on the morals and industiy 
of the people, as those •which have been invariably seen to 
rdiiilt from them in Europe. 
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happy constitujt^n of its parochial schools, a very 
c^p^^mble'pc^oa .qf literature is placed wkliiu the 
re^h,.of. the poorest'' individuals of tlie cominunih^ ; 
apd. where that share oi knowledge thus 'diffused a- 
ijipJOng the commonalty, can alone account for the 
uncoti^on proportion of the inhabitants, which, iif 
almost e^iy quarter of the wc^rld, has su'isen to weaHtih 
ami distiuction. The Count Faujus de St. fond has 
.admitted diis fact, so honourable to this country, by 
asserting, that to the migration of our citizens into 
foreign cturptri^, these nations are frequently indebt- 
ed for the bri^test ornam^te which tli^: possess*: 
and Dr. Cairie, in a. ilata>||||||^ has perhaps assigned 
the true cause of thie acknowledged fact :■ he has as- 
cribed it to the, libeled,, and virtuous education so gcr 
neiOLlIy bestewod coma^ people t- 

' J ' 

i^ince,. then, the institution of public seminar^, 
for the instruction of youth, has been so eminently 
beneficial in every country where they have been in- 
troduced and supported ; and since their effects have, 
hem ^nd so .p^cqliarly aaluteuy among the inhahiT 
tants Great Qtitain, may we not hope that a time 
will soon arrive, when these establishments shall .te 
no longer confined to our domestic empire ; that th;^ 
period so esltnestly desired by the pious and :beQttvi)7 
lent, shall be no longer deferred ; when the'^ative. 
subjecte of our foreign dominions be pern^tted 

'Fide -ids Miaeralagicai Tanr. 

The Life of the Poet Barns. 
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to shaare in a public benefit, that has been so long 
enjoyed by the parent state, and oroved so eminent- 
ly useful ? , 

If it be too sanguine to afiirm, that the remote 
and independent nations of the Eastern world can be 
all instructed and improved by any effort of ours, 
htill it ought to be remembered,^ that there are many 
wide and populous tracts in that quarter of die globe 
(so close in our connection,) w’ho ham now a direct 
cl^im upon our aid, and from whom, widipiit inhu- 
manityj/'^te cannot withhold our best endeavours tc 
communicate a share # whatever religious or moral 
knowledge we may possess. 

Were it possible to transfer, unimpaired, the whole 
spirit of our scholastic institutions, and their disci- 
pline, to the regions of Hindostan, is it very ex 
travagant to suppose, that they might there multiph 
and invigorate tiie languid seminaries of our native 
sulijects ; or that they might operate powerfully, ai 
they have done every where else, in dis^minatini 
.knowledge, virtue, and true religion among the innu 
merable multitudes of Asia? I'his measure inigli 
.soon draw after it, (if it does not actually imj,)ly) i 
•daily, and weekly instruction lioin tlie school, tin 
. press, and tiie pulpit : and if it be possible to i cnev 
'^e energies of an indolent and conxipteu people, i 
might prove the means of finally rescuing them froii 
«th£d abyss of poverty and superstition, in whicli igne 

. y 4 
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ranee and vice, TnoTe than any other cause, have cont 
tributed for niapy ages to detain them. 

I 

, ^ These suppositions imply no impossibility : and as 
.^r as tile instruction of t!ie British subjects in Asia 
i)s concerned, the task may be difficult ; but by no ‘ 
moans so desperate, or L roj.'iun, as some have re|)re^- 
senied It. . (if the j^ropositions which are submitted 
in this !'].Lsay, it may be asserted, that none are im- 
practicable; since it is cei’tfdn tliat every one of them 
has iilrt'ady been adopted, and put in execution, ^ on 
a sch'u more or less extensive. The plans iipove re- 
coupnended, it tjicy have not the ambiguous merit 
of noystelty, pa^y all claim the negative commendation 
of lieing neither dangerous, nor altogether useless ; 
for sotpe benaht has already been' derived from 
thru ..partial adoption ; and, perhaps, in no one case 
have they eitlier wholly miscarried or proved injp- 
piouj?, 

Ff'om the foregoing sketch, imperfect as it may 
.seem, it may ^hp c^bviously inferred, tliat the fdr 
greater part of the British subjects in the East are 
greatly removed from a, state of primitive barbarism'^ 
they arc settletl,, ill fixed habit aliens, collected into , 
cities, acx’ustdp^ed to subordination, and in a consi- 
derable degree acquainted with the arts of civilised 
life. To improve , farther those who l ave already 
, made so many advances to' civilisation, is certainly a 
much easier task than fo cultivate suefi as remain in 
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a state utterly barbarous *. The instruction already 
pouimunicated to the Hindoos, in many of the most 
useful of our arts, seems fully lo warrant this obser- 
vation. 

• It has been seen also, that the natives of Hindo- 
stan, tliough neither so mild nor placid in their man- 
ners, as some have asserted, are a submissive and 
patient people : this aspect pf their character sug- 
gests a hope, that judicious and moderate schemes 
pf iniy)rovement, may either prove successful, or if 
found' abivave, will not excite that turbulent resist- 
ance, no!’ tnose disastrous consequences, which are 
so justly apprehended in almo^ every other case. 

Another favourable view of tliis subject arises from 
that wonderful degree of uniformity of manners and 
institutions, which prevails tlirough almost the whole 
pf the British territories in the East. One general 
scheme of improvement may be found appli* able to 
the whole of her extended empire, 'jhat variety of 
.pltms, and complexity of measures, which might di- 


y This stateincnt seems to recciTe from the 

•|ctu£|,l condition of the inhabitants of New lloTlaTic!. I'he in- 
tercourse of Europeans has made Tcry little impression upon 
them; aiid from all that wc can> learn, hasalforded no iinprovo- 
ment. In North America, many whole tribes of savagos have 
hem wholly extirpated by the too close vicinity of tht ir Kiu 
ropean neighbonrs ; whilj- it may be doubted, u bother such as 
haje survived in other tribes, have yet felt any sensible ame- 
lioration of their wretched condition. 
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^traet tlie tUtentioo of government, or interfere with 
eaek otiier, wili ,he.£:)und as unnecessary as it would 
be tsnsafe *. The nnifonnity of language in I lindo* 
Stan affords another great facility in the means of 
<Commuoication with that part of Asia. I'hc spoken 
dfudeots are few, and apparmtly from one commcHT 
origin ; tbe written language througho<it the whole 
India is almost universally tlie same ; a matter of no 
small moment in the communication of knowledge. 

Many other apparently favourable cVcumstgnces 
for the instruction and iintwoveinent of Eastern 
winrld, might eanly be enumerated ; some of a per- 
inanoit, others of an incidental nature : while foe 
grand obstacle to all improvement, which has been 
supposed to arise from the boasted permanency of 
Oriental - manners, must be ^atly lessened by the 
coidiemplation of some late events in India. The 
reformer Nanuck has proselyted to a new faith 
alnu^t the where of the Panjab; a teiritoiy, from its 
sbuation, of ^at importance,, and of a propoiticnr 
ablr^Ktent tO'^hat'Wbicfa, in Europe,- has embftfoed 
the doctrines of the refonhation. This extramidiniuy 
task has been .accomplished with but very feW i'riisi^le 
means of success; may it not therefore •, be hbpetJ^ 
from the dignified porition which the ilritish -^ni^ 
now holds in the East, and the commanding itrfluence 
%vhich it is known to possess, that its measures ,wUl 
be received with respect ; and^ that the splendid vio 


*■ MitehefFs Essay. 
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torics so recently atchieved, having greatly ehcrcased 
its connection ^vitll irpper India, may, at' the same 
time, have opened* to us, in the Panjab, a wide field, 
which in future may signalize the labours of Euro- 
pean teachers, by presenting to*them a vast country 
whcr-c no Uraluninical prejudices, nor hereditary 
pric&tliood can obstruct theii progress* 

ft 

Amidst so many concurring circumstances, of a 
favourable kind, the zeal spread throughout Crrcat 
BritcUii, at present ardent, ought not to be suftered 
to cvapoia^ v^ithout attempting sonic new efioits in 
favour ol'Xer Eastern subjects. To neglect so hap]>y 
an opportunity, as that which seems now to be pre- 
sented to lier by the ‘‘ Kuler of Nations, ’’ would 
be an injustice to hersc‘lf, as well as* undutifui to tlie 
many millions Mhom l^ro\idencc has cast into her 
arms, lor their protection and welfare. Whatever 
may be attempted, Mlielher particular efforts may 
hereafter succeed or prove abortive, the ^use and 
considerate have this consolation le/t, tluit iiuman 
intercourse is never left without resoniccs; but is 
ordained, by its very author to become, by its envn 
qaergies, the source of mutual impip yeni cnl among 
the difl'erent classes of whicli our race is coui- 



* Sir William Jonev’s Wotk. 
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Oi tlic truth of the greater part of tl>c positions at- 
tempted to be proved in the foregoing pages of this 
tract, the uiitlior from having been for several years 
an eye witness of Indian manners, had the fullest 
proof and* conviction : For this reason, chiefly, the 
ostentations display of documents and authorities 
(‘oniirm hi«»TC3Sb*nings or to authenticate the factS 
has Ixicn avoided. Abundance of these, might, no * 
doubt, nave been adduced ; but as they could fhrnish 
no additional evidence to his own mind, he was not 
aware that they might h^ve afforded greater confi- 
dence to the reader who had n6t the same previous 
impressions. 
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The most important of the preceding statements 
and facts are directed principally to establish these 
di^ei'ent points ; namely, that there is a possibility 
of improving ihe condition of the natives of India, 
by diminishing their arnnes, and thus preventing 
war ; secondly, that such improvements it may be 
practicable to introduce into tiicir agricultural system 
as might, (in the fertile regions of India) almost en- 
tirely eradicate the calamity of famine ; and lastly, 
that virtuous habits, as well as useful knowledge may 
bc'cominucncated to the people, by estabiishing in 
each disirict, proper seminaries of education. Such 
as have actually witnessed the effects of European 
government have certainly tittle need of accumulated 
proofs to estalJish any, or all of these facts. They 
have seen the inhabitants multiplying rapidly around 
all the European settlements : war and insurrection 
becoming less frequent ; and in proportion as Euro- 
pem ascendancy has been sfei engtliened, gieater in- 
<iustry> as well as tranquillity beginning to prtv 
Tail. 

'A 

These appearances of renovathig prosperity, after 
dreadful devastations, revolts, imv.f ^sfiac^acres that 
•have so long been perpetuated among the native 
princes, are described with much energy and pre- 
cision in a letter from Lord William Bentinck to the 
Marquis Wellesley ; we select it as a recent addi- 
tion to die numerous documents of the same nature 
fhat are to be found in tlie accurate ua natives of Mr 

4 
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T^r(j, I have the honour of transmitting to 
your Excellency Uie address of the inhabitanth ot this 
settlement, on the splendid termination of the JVIah- 
ratta war. I feel it almost superfluous to express 
my entire concurrence in the sentiments of that meet- 
ing. As an Englishman, I must admire and be grate- 
ful to the men, who have raised my country to so 
high a pitch of prosperity and glory. 

“ Extending, however, the view beyond the imme- 
diate prospect of our national advantages < it. is most 
pleasing to reflect, that tbe result of this yi aj- uflords 
a ho])e of equal benefit to the great ma^^ pf the 
people whose rulers have been conquered. If the 
annals of tlie Indian history are reti'sced, and more 
particulai'ly the events of tlte later yeuts, it will be 
found that this vast p'-ninsula has presented one con- 
tinued scene of anarchy .uid misery. Constant revo- 
lutions, without even a professed legitimate object, 
have succeeded each other. Wats of great and petty 
chieftains, una'afranted, in their origin, and unprin- 
cipled in their conduct, for the sole object of robbery 
and plunder, have depopulated and laid waste the 
ge,ne.ral face •oftlhs unhappy count ly. Justice, ordei^ 
consideration of public and private lights, , no where* 
appear in relief of this melancholy picture. 

“ Happily a period has anived to these barbarous 
excesses. For tlie first time, tha blessings of univer- 
sal tranquillity may be expected. That system of 
llfn^a, VI Itich would comprehend in one bond of mu- 
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- tual defence, and reciprocal fortieiarance, th6 pveda- 
^tory chiefs ot iliis great eui})irC^deserves the admira* 
tiou of ail the civilized world. I'hiit system, one of 
the noblest etfoits ul the wisdom and patriotism of a 
S ii)ject, which has founded British greatness upon 
Indian happiness, demands, in a particular inaimcr, 
the tlianks and ap[>lause of the country.” 

The suggestions advanced concerning the im})rovc- 
meni *>1’ Hindoo husbandry, and the means re- 
comnicnded/for the prevention of famine, will, per- 
haps. aj^pe ir to some persons still more romantic and 
impracticable than the scheme proposed for reducing 
the number of the native armies, and promoting tran- 
quillity 'I'hat siich objections should be urged, must 
not be deemed surprising; they ought rather to te 
expected: for only a few years have elapsed, since 
the period when, in Britain itself, it was deemed 
excellent husbandry to lay down the lands to pasture, 
after being scourged to barrenness, without either a 
greph crop, a fallow, or even a handful of hay-seeds. 

^ Thj&Jpreaeht ^ctice in Scotland is so differi^nt from 
years ago, that the .Recommendation, 
oflt ^ must have been regardeil as still 

]£iore Vbh^tic and absurd than any plan held up 
fbt fhb/^option of tbcrdHindoos in the proeeding re- 
I Agricultural practices differ so inuch in dif- 
ferbot districts, and at various periods, that there 
* must always be some ^^ho object to every innovation, 
iats^eifher mipracticable tor dangerous. These persona 
hold up with great triumph the prejudices of the Aiyr* 
• yoL. III. z , 
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atips, tiitir sil()erstition, and their veneration for an- ,/ 
i cienit use, as insuperable obstacles to all improve- 
inent. The state of China, where the people labour " 
V under the same obstinate attachment to ancumt cus- 
. tom, and are guided by prejudices equally strong, 
clearly iiiemonstrales all such arguments, however 
specious, to lx: really destitute of all solidity. 

I’Jic sketch laid down in the Ayeen Acbery of the • 
general management of rural allairs dining tiie reign : 
of Acber, ‘ will shew in what state the Hindoo hus- 
bandry actually has been ; dnd a very brieve ceouut of 
the rural economy of China, will demonstrate to , 
what perfection, hi a similar climate, and in circum- 
stances equally unpromising, it may'be carried. 

The materials for this purpose are .scanty ; fortu- 
nately, however, they aie of good authority", and per- 
fectly decisive witli regard. to the agricultural state of 
tlie country. , The testimony of the Chinesq in ^^al- 
cutta ; of Dr, Dinwiddie, of the Cliinci^, etab^y ; 
and above all, the account of Sir Gedi‘^ Sl^untpn, • 
clearly establish the vast jiopulatlon of that.qmp^e.' ‘ 
Them cm be little reason altogctiier jto 4iaj(aB6|^ |me 
account of that IMaudarin, who stated thei^imla^qn 
of the fifteen provinces at 333 millions : tll^'titiml^:' 
of large ,|owns and populous districts throu^ vfhich ‘ 
the embassy passed, with eve!^ partieulai' of 'their 
rural economy mentioned, all tend to cqrrobor^te,, 
ijestimate, cnonnous as Jtmay secin, // ' ; ^ 
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TiiO surfilco of Clnna seems not only cultivated to 
the utmost ; but, iilmosl in every [dace, it is the cul- 
ture of ji;:irdc*n transferred to llic field. The oc- 
cupancy of f innc rs, who are in many cases small pro- 
prietors, goaerally consis.t only of a few acres, conti- 
nually ill crop : there are no large ca[)itali.sts fanning 
extensive districts, Tiiroughoul the whole country 
you observe few cattle, and almost no iiK'losurcs, 
The small supfily of cattle and sheej) brought from 
Tartary, are. fed in the house on cliofipcd straw : so 
little milk, butter, or cheese, is made; tiiat tlicre was 
SOUK' (Ihhculty in procuring a small sup[)ly of these 
arlicU'S foi* the use of the embassy. 

Trom excessive population, and the sc'arcity of ani- 
mal food, the poverty of the great body of the peo- 
ple is as conspicuous as the lucanncs.s of their fare. 
Gre^t numbers arc forced to live upon the \yater, on 
what they can there procure. This is more fiarlicu- 
larly the case on tlic numerous rivers and canals 
which intersect the country in all dfrections. On a 
single branch of the Pehio, (or white river), where 
th^ embassy passed, 100,000 mcir were found in 
the junks and diflFerent craft that plied the^rearn ; 

these form hut an inconsiderable portion of the 
people ^ho live entirely u|)on the water in otlier 
p€trts*. Even the einbankmcnts of rivers, where they 
are raised up to ca^ry sliipping over the hollows, 
a^e not lost to husbandry. Those of the Euho are 


‘‘ Viilc ^\r Ch'or^c Staunton’s Chinese etnbass v . 



laid out in gravel walks, and slopes, npon which arc ■' 
planted fruit-trees' and all kinds of culiyary vegetable^. #. 

The caii^s, thCugh tliey run in every direction, are , 
cirdwddd either with towns or military stations, on 
their batiks, at very small distances. From this cir- 
cumstance, the police of the country is so perfect, that 
tlieft or robbery is seldom committed, though the cot- 
tages are unguarded. Their dwellings arc construct- 
ed, in the counti'y, of mud for the walls, with larix 
and straw' for the loof ; in the towns, the walls are 
brick, and the roofs of tiles ; hardly in any ease arc 
there' windows of better materials than oiled paper. « 
These diveilings, mean as tlicy appear, arc tolerably 
heat, and, in a temperate climate like China, arc 
fount! not uncomfortable. Kacb cottage has a gar- 
den attached to it, and conveniences for rearing hogs 
and ducks, ttvo great articles of Chinese live stock. 

The great ami of the Chinese farmer is the raising 
t!ie JSfl^st possible quantity of food ; for this«iliJf he 
conducts all operations with spirit anid the ‘sfric^st • 
economy. The/ivheat is cither sowm in drills, .' or is 
dibble^i’^ tl^’ number of hands necessary 
purpose is of great advantage ; while the savmg of 
seed by it has been computed to he no lessi io 
tity thai:^,^e whble annual subsistence of all the j>ed- 
ple in threat Britain. Wheat is made into vermicelli, 
or j^ofi: citkes, by .steam ; but rice is the favourite fr^ 
-^thls, w|iTi>Vege^les and, garlic, is the ’ .grand siis- ^ > 
tenance of tlie common people. Their method, of 
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planting, watmng, reaping, and. threshing lh?s crop, 

, shew^ their husbandry to much advantage. 'Ky con- 
^stant irrigalion, they arc enabled to raise crops 
in the y('ar, of all kinds except sugar. The land un- 
der this crop lies Ibr a short time uhoccupied in win- 
ter; but i!iCy admit of no fallow, for the same field 
is cropped from age to age. 

In order to sustiun the fertility of the soil during 
constant cropping, means of procuring manure arc 
practised, which have iK'ver Ik cu thought of by any 
other i)eo;)lc^ — all animal excretions are carefully col- 
lected h\ vessels sunk in tiie road sides. The dust 
from the roads is gathered up and sold — human ex- 
crement, urine, and the very soap-suds used in sha,- 
vij)g, arc collected with care. But the grand effort for 
preserving fertility is irrigation ; mills, chain-pumps, 
and emhankincnts, are frequent in every province — 
and the husbandman, when he repairs to the field, is 
as regularly furnished with a scoop for watering, or 
a hand-pump, as tlic Eurofiean labourer with a hoe 
or spade. The practice of watcriij|g is a complf*t(‘ 

^ and well arranged system. 

*Fram lands thus diligently cultivated, antKin con- 
dmial crop, a vast (|uantity of sustenance must be 
pfioduced ; yet all is insuflicient for the po[>ulation of 
Chitia, when? every animal, clean of Unclean, is used 
for food. Tlie grub whicdi picys on the VoOts of the 
sugar-cane is an article of food ; and, after winding 
the silk from the worm, that insect is dcsoured in 

z 3 K 
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its auralia state. In the mountainous parts, n hich , 
only cart be •spared for rdibinjjf limbt i‘, tlie cones of • 
the lavix, the most common tree, aic used as a part^ 
of diet Nor are all those incaiis ibu'nd adequate to 
the consumption niountains and rock.-, are bared of 
their soil, which is carried to parts belter filted for 
cultK?'ation ; and the sides \)f hiiis are terraced for 
the raising of grain, in a country tlic remotest parts 
of which are tilled with people, . 


The most approved practices, and -the soundest 
principles of good husbandry among European na- 
tions, are found totally inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of this singular people. It has b(icre proved ^ 
by irrisistibic arguments, as well as good practice, 
that horses, in most situations, arc more advantageous 
for the team in England than oxen *: in China, this 
reasoning would be absurd, and the practict' ruinous. 
I'lierc a pair of horses would cat up tlic whole suste- 
nance of the I’araily ; even a single bullock cannot al- 
ways be uHbrded for the plough : in gome cases men, 
blit oftenc r women, draw the })loiigh, while Iht per- 
son who holds it} must at the same time be emplojfed 
in sowing the seol. All our rules Ibr the construc- 
tion of^jJit^ implements of husUindiy are thus, ddhe 
away, since fbe more slender, tliey may, in such cir- 
cumstances, prove more useful ; uoi \\ ill the Cbin^^ 
plough, ^co ntemptible as it appears, be deemed an 

Vule Report for Northumberland, by Messrs. Baillie aj|9d 
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. miproper iustrunK*nt, wlifii the nature of the work 
be executed is kept in view. ’ • 

A fnnuer'b wife drawini*' a plough of tlirce or four 
^ pounds \\ e ight, in a possession of as many acres, arc 
cirnunstanccs which, however absurd to us they may 
appear, an: vouched hyVyc-witncsscs of the first re- 
spectability, and coicsHtutc.a part of that hu.d)aiidry 
vvliieh supports, if jiot the most wealthy, certainly tlK". 
most populous empire ever recorded in the annals of 
the liuiiKUi race, Tlic taxes on kind, j)aid by these 
farmers, amount from ten to twenty per cent. ; and 
the rent paid to the proprietor, is said to be about 
, one half of tlu^ produce. 

After all thd^e ojjerations on land, it is' doubtful 
whether, on the same space, it yields an e([ual pro- 
portion of food to that which is drawn from tl\c water. 
All stagnant waters, as A\ell as the rivers, are stored 
with fish^ some methods of catching which are ] pecu- 
liar to the Chinese. The Hew-tze, or iishing cornio- 
rant; is employed for this purpose^ 1 he boats arc 
/ jimumerable, and ten of these anirfmls are cm[vloyc‘d 
in each- After diving and catching their f)rey, tlicir 
fidelity is secured hy a ring, Mdiicli is placed around 
the neck, in order to prevent them fmm swallowing 
what they have taken. Aquatic animals are also taken 
irt great numbers, and particularly ducks. After the 
^method of the Hindoos, the fowler conceals his wholt^ 
'4^dy in the water except the head, which is insi rte<l 
a pumkin, with openings for the eyes ; in this 
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'manner. he is suffered to approach till he can pull 
down the animal under water by the feet. Many in- ' 
habitants of boats live with their families entirely ^ 
upon water, and supply themselves with vegetables, 
vhich are raised on a tloating terrace, supported by 
a kind ' of. basket-work underneath. . Some of the 
lakes in China, which are peopled in this manner, 
are of great extent ; and the canals ai e far superior 
to every effort of a simitar nature, that haih hitheito 
been executed by human skill ; the imperial canal 
alone, extending the length of five hundred niiies, 
over valleys, and through mountiEuns, that seemed to 
bid defiance to all navigutioW 

. Tm'o very important branches of rural economy, 
vdiich are almost peculiar to the Chiftese, and winch 
afford employment to a vast number of hands, are the 
productions of tea and silk. The tea plant is raised 
generally on mounds, clefts, and hills, that are in- 
capable of other cultivation j when cultivated by the 
hand of the larmer, it is planted in rows fom* feet 
asunder, , and.: dressed with all the correctness • of 
Chinese husbandly. Vast tracts gf land are empli^t 
ed in raising tliis product, which affords the aDiv*e¥sai 
beverag<5,of all ranks, and which lessens the desitnic- 

, 1 * ' ft 

tive appetitei'for spirituous liquors. The chadiai^ 
or flower of tea, camellia sesanqua of Linnaeus, grows 
on ^ic mountain fsops : it is mixed with tea by Wfay of 
improving) its flavour, and affords a fine aromatic oil. ^ 
'J’hc operosc process of rolling liiid roasting tlie tee?' 
for preservati^U, affords employment to many othfr 
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hands besides those of the farmer, from the great 
number of iron and earthen plates made use of for 
^tiiis purpose. 

One half, perhaps, of all the labour in China may 
he icnned in-door work, and is performed by tlie, 
women: they raise mulberries, feed worms, spin cot- 
toji, and are aim -si the only weavers. l'h(‘y are fre- 
quently not permitted to sit at table, but arc confined 
to drudije like menial servants, , In mH?>y provinces 
tlv ir fcr‘t are crippled Iroin tlicir intancy, so that 
they arc necessarily coiitined in wiiatcver employ- 
meni lliey may oe placed. 

Though the Chinese arc chiefly employed in culti- 
vating rice, Indian corn, and iniliel, yet in the variety 
of crops are not inferior to tlie ryuts of Ilin- 
dostan ; and in almost every branch of husbandly 
they are greatly superior, d his appears conspicuous 
in the neatiK ss and regularity with which the former 
cultivate the sugar cane, a tavourite crop of both na- 
tions, I Jiave frequently compared^ the size of their 
pane with that of Bengal, of w liiim it is nearly four 
timesThe size. This is partlj^ owing to tlie better heart 
in which tliey keep their tields, but probably still 
more to tlu' planting it in rows, and Carciiil hand- 
faoeing. Tlie free admission ol‘ air to all their sland- 
ing corn, is an important consideration wdth the Chi- 
nese cultivator, and for this he probably is indebted 
\for the peculiar heahli and richness of his crops. The 
dedication of llieir seeds in cess-pooi water, they also 
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consider as necessary to good husbnn(lry ; and their » 
turnip crops were remarked by Sir (jlcorge Staunton .* 
to be uncommonly vigorous, wliich he imputes to ^ 
this cause; in tliis, liowcrer, some of the best judges 
think lie is mistaken : the fly cannot be pre\'cntcd by 
it; since' tliat insect preys not on the sec'd, but the 
early leaves. 

The demand for wood, in archilecturc and in the 
construction of shipping, as well as Ibr ugi '.oiiltural •: 
purposes, must be very great, in so vast a society; 
but hcu'c llie Chinese economise as iji every tiling 
else ; tliey, like the lliiuloos, make use of the bam- 
boo for many different purposes, in which no Eu- , 
ropcan could suppose it fit to be employed. I'hey 
possess about sixty varieties of this tr(5e, whidi is ap- 
plied to far more tlian an equal numiier of purposes. 
Their machinery for irrigation are almost wholly of 
this timber, though many of tliosc njachincis are large 
and powerful, raising upwards of three hundred tuns 
of water in t\\ enty-four hours. Their household fur- 
niture, roofs, and masts, are almost ail of this w^ood, 
both in India and fSj^hina; which, by its quick growth,. , 
speedily becomes /of use, while tlie raising of an 
equal quantity pf other timber would require mofe 
lluin twciity times the space of ground, as well as . 
much longer time. Of the toughness and durability 
of this tree,* we have evidence in the specimens that 
are brought tP Europe; but no man will obtain be- ,, 
lief in staling its quick grow tli, sucli as have not/ 
resided ij) a tropical climate, ^ 
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'ihc n^riciiltuic of China citi])1os.«, no 
j^roatcr niiinb 'i- of huiuls than any ollx r proCssion, 
ycl we most allow, that tlie cle<»ant inaiiutactiircs of 
that connli v, i'' ivory, lacker, anil China-ware, 
most furnish c'lnnloyuicnt to a number, perhaps equal 
to all tin; ope rative; elasse.s in Europe. In some dis- 
tricts, the uorkin_(f up of epiartz, fclds|)ath, and mica, 
into that beautiful article which derives its name I’rem 
the country, is itself a stupendous operation ; for we 
arc told, that at Jvin-te-Chin three thou.saiid furnaces 
are liyhU'd up at one time;, for tlie iiiaaufaelure of 
porcelain (tnly. 

If any are disposed to qeslion the oflicaey of (hat 
scholastic discipline which in thb Essay is recomm<;nd- 
ed for the youth of Britit.h India, the answ'er is obvious 
and irn'sislihle j the phm has already been tried, auel 
with happy success. Many of the natives have al- 
ready l)e(;u tanvht, not only reading, writing, and 
lology, but are considerably versant in maliicmatics 
and history. In the College of Fort-\\ illium, nearly 
eighty Moonsljees and Pundits made sucii progress, 
as to be very useful in teaching tlu; junior servant'^ ol 
the Company, flolain lIossein'Khun, who latclv 
tiled in tiie neighbourhooel of (layali, was a lii,itv)riai! 
*qf sufficient merit to have raised him to ohinence 
even in Euio|)e. Ilis Seer Muluklierrecn, ‘‘or His- 
tory of iiis own Times,” is eepially clear and intercs*- 
ing as tliat of Burnet : Iiis characters are better d< • 
Jineated, while the Janguage is more dignified, aiio 
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more free from coloquial quaintness and vulgarity. 
Wretchedly as this work has been translated into our 
language, it has yet afforded more information on 
the state of Intlia than the writings of any author of 
the present age. 

Tuffussil Hossoin Khan, a late nobletnan, who exe- 
euted many difficult and important diplomatic func- 
tions, under the government of Mr Hastings, affords 
anollicr sjilendid proof of the uttainniepts of wliiclt 
the Asiatics arc capable in European loarning. 'l‘he 
Latin, French, and Italian, as well as English lan- 
guage, were familiar to this accomplislted statesman. 
His translations of Addison and several of oiir classics 
are executed with equal taste and accuracy ; the 
charge against the Orientals of tastelbss floridity, of 
unchaste ornaments, and of inaccurate and superfi- 
cial knowledge of all scientific learning, by his writ- 
ings, has either been greatly weakened or completely 
overthrown. 

Several letters of this extraordinary person have 
been preserved by^, his friend and correspondent in . 
Hritain, Mr David Anderson. One is inserted as a 
.specimen of their merit; the more willingly, as it 
gives soine' account, towards the close, of his own 
.studies, after he had finally retired from the busy 
scenes which engaged him while he acted as a poli- 
tical agent' pf Our government, and the prime Mini- 
.ster in the government of Oude.*’ Of this letter, ori-,/ 
ginally Pcrsifui^ the, following translation is, nearly li^ 
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. tcral* ; After the usual chmplimenisMie tiius pro- 
, ceeds : — 

“ Your communication arrived at a time when I 
was become impatient to hear of your health and 
welfare ; it gave me great pleasure. May God long 
jweserve you, who are thus so kindly mindful of your 
friends. The attachment which I feel toward you ; 
the impression which your friendship has left on my 
mind, and the distress which our separation has oc- 
casioned to me, exceed the bounds of expression. 
But as your residence in England seems agreeable to 
yoqrself, preferring your 'happiness to ray owm, 1 
must submit. Thank God, the tidings of your wel- 
fare, and of tlie satisfaction which you enjoy in your 
own country are such as aftbrd consolation to your 
far distant friends. 


The Nabob Aly Ibrahim Khan is in perfect 
health, and continues to devote his attention to tlic 
a dminis tration of justice in Benares : I have written 
a letter to him, communicating yc.ur message, hla- 
ht^ee Scindiah now rules, with great power, over all 
the countries dependent on Agra and Delhi. In 
Consequence of the difficulties in which that chief 
was involved about two years ago, from the insur- 
rection of some of the Rajahs in the neighbourhood. 


. * A jadicioUS account of Tuffussil Tlossein Khan has been 
Httertrd in the Asiatic Anaaal Register, by Mr David Ander- 


son. 
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Ismael Beg Khan acquired a considerable degree of 
power. He lately began to cxcilc (jisturbanecs in*- 
different parts of the country ; and the llajalis ot 
Joudpore, and Jayjiore gave him their assistance. 

On this Scindiah determined to opftosc! them, and 
sent the army he had raised under (jcncral de Boigne, 
together with about 40 or 50,000 liorse, partly com- 
poHcil of his own troops, and partly of those ofTuc- 
exyee Holkar and Aly Bahadur, botli of whom had 
been with him during the last year and a. li df. I’his 
foree feil in with the enemy at Patam, on tlie borders 
of ibe Bajaput country : a battle ensued, and the 
Rajahs of Joiulpore and Jaypore and Ismael Beg 
Khun were defeated and put to lliglu ; and. their ar- 
tillery, elephants, and baggage fell into the hands ol 
the Mahrattas. Ismael Beg Khan fled in disorder 
to the \icinity of .Jayjiore; the Rajaiis there siqipliod 
him with some additional stores anrl money, and en- 
couraged him : they are endeavouring to collect an 
army, and are as wx;ll prejiared as they can be for 
another action. • Although Tuccojcc Holkar, and Aly 
Bahadur, are, in ^reality, not well disposed towards 
.Scindiah, yet aceurdiug to the custom of thcMah- 
vattas, wli^ a war arises they unite with him, an^l 
from tiieir continuance with him, on the present oc- 
casion, Sdndial) has derived the greatest suiipbrt. 

Bbw^Buckshey is extremely well. For this 
year lie ha^ Ijjjld the office of iClinister of I'inance 
Mahajee Scindiah, and he has discharged the duti 
otj.it in his usual way, with which you arc well H€-' _ 
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qiminlod. Ranco Tk'" av1»o had beci\ life i)crson who 
negO( atod ihe trctily b< luccn 'Sciiidiaii and Uujah 
HccinuL Ba!'i'''liir and Ismael l^eg ; and that treaty 
being .'. ibsefunaitly broken, he is at present much 
chagrini'd. 

“ As to tli(! treaties of alliance against d'it)poo. 
which were lately concluded between the Ihitish go- 
vernui* nt and tla; Frasliuah, through Mr Mallet and 
the Nizam Aly Khan, through Mr Kennoway ; llic 
march of General Meadows, with a gn'at force 
against Ti])|)uo, and thereduciion of a portion of his 
territorie.-, yielding, annually, a revenue of about 10 
lacs of iupecs ; all these circuinslances will have 
been more fully communicated to you, by the cor- 
respondence oi' your English friends, than 1 am ca- 
. pable of doing. 

“ My own situation at present, is tliis ; I intend 
in the presence; of I.onl Cornwallis, who shews me 
(Treat favour and kimlness, and scorns plcasctl with 
, mo. From the good opinion he ( iitcrtains of me, 
he thouglit of sending me' as resident on the part of 
his government, to the Nizam Aly Khan ; hut as I 
liad been long absent from liome, and found it dilli- 
cult to vcmaiu even at Calcuttii, I saw that it would 
. be out of my power to undertake so distant a jom - 
ney, and I therefore requested his Lordship that lie 
•^{ould excuse me. 1 still caiitinne to rccosumend 
' n%S(;lf to him, by mv attention and service-:, in such 
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matters as ape more immediately the objects of my 
duty. 

You ask me, if I confine my studies as usual ; 
or if iny ein])lf>yineiit in public business has dive ted 
my thoughts from literary pursuits ? Some fime ai*;o 
I employed myself for a feu montlis, in readin- the 
history of England ; and chiefly uitli a vi^nv of ao 
quiring a com])0.tent know ledge of the language. I 
have since given it up, and have bc<fcn engage«l in 
ti’aaslating the ih'inci[)ia of Sir isaac Newton; Tho- 
mas Siinsou’s book on Algebra; luneison mi mecha*^ 
nics ; Appolonius de iiectivm Raltonis translated in- ^ 
to Latin by Dr Halley; and a ^vork on C'onic Sections 
by De THopilal, a Frencliman. Ail these books I 
am ti’imslating into Arabic, besides several short 
treatises on logarithms, curve lines, &c. Some of 
them 1 have already iimslievl, and .‘^ume more of them 
will soon be brought to a conclusion — In slioi t I con- 
tinue to devote my leisure hours to these pursuits/ — 
May your prospeiity and welfare be perpetuated.” 

This respectable native was in the beginning of 
1800 seized willi an illness, which in a few weSks 
proved fatal. Lord I'cignmoulli, vvlio was long intl- 
nmtely acquainted witli his singular merits, often pm- 
ployed liim during tlie period of his government, and 
he has. sinci^ drawn a sketch of his character, whicb^ 
all who knew him must acknftwledgc to be just-^.f, 
“ I'ufliissil Hossein Khan,” lii.s Lordship remarl!^' s 
“ ^nited in an eminent degree, an extensive knotf- ' 
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of ruankind with the deepest efudilion. ]]L 
eonversalioii uas polite arid instnietivc ; liis maimers 
elegant and cn^aiiinf; ; Jiis intesjniy ; liis honour 
uiiiinpeachod. ]t was his ]ii('clilc‘Ction for luar 

llK'iuatieal kno\^'Ied»ye, that induerd Idru to eulthaO' 
an acquaintanee ^\itll the and \uth f 'uiopcan 

anlliors, and from this source he derived that si^perior 

♦'ll 

knowlc'dgo Avhieli so jniich distinguished Jiini ainouL; 
his countrymen/' 

To some readers there may appear an omission in 
the foregoing tract, which it may not bo improper to 
notice ki this place : it relates to t!ic pl;in of eohnii- 
sation, which has so frerejcntly bec'n attempted in 
ancient as well as in modern times. 'J'his measuri? 
Jius been wholly omitted, as incompatible with the 
prosperity and safety of the parent state. Many 
speculative writers, however, have maintained tliat 
ths most speedy and erteciual mode of improving* 
our dependencies in the East, would be that of coU;- 
nisipg them with a portion of European })opailatioir 
In (he present circumstances of our domestic empire, 
5 ucT> a |>roiect is, we appreiiend, neither safe nor ire- 
ful"; and to elllct tlie m(.*asurc in India, to an extent 
at all likely to produce any beneficial inlliurice on 

that ’'part of Asia, se^ms altogether impracticable. 

r 

In a climate so hostile as that of India to Euro-* 
pean constitutions, atl^)ur colonists have been Ibuiii} 
sodn to languisli in their h(;dilv health and in their 
^spirit of enterprise and activity: their numbcio, ii«; 
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stead of being increased, have rapidly diminished, . 
and to such a degree, that in all the settlements, wlie- 
, ther of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, or Englisli,' 
the race of settlers must have long since been anni- 
hilated, but for the fresh supplies which annually ar- 
rive from Europe. Their offspring by native femalc.s, 
by far the most considerable portion of the society, 
hi the course of a few generations, assimilates so 
closely with the indigenous inhabitants in their com- 
plexion, in their manners, and in the whole of their 
habits, that any remaining difference that may sub- 
sist is scarcely discernible. The diminished respect 
^vhich they receive on account of their spurious ori- 
gin, their low rank, as well as their contemptible 
number, precludes almost all liope of any beneficial in- 
fluence being ever derived by the Asiatics from their 
intercourse. For a period of two hundred years, 
their condition has been unifonnly regarded by the 
natives as low, degraded, and uuconscqucntial. 
experiment of sucJi considerable extent and duration 
has already, it would seem, sufficiently demonstrated 
the inanity of every expectation that may have been 
formed of benefiting the Asiatics by colonising ttieir* 
countiy from this quarter. ' « 

# 

Jn the mean time, the great j migration that has • 
^;<)nstantly .been issuing from Holland, Spam, and • 
PuitugaJL, il^^rdcr to people or improve their vast 
dominions ih and Ameriaa, has produced con- • 
sequences of the most important and alarming na- 
ture to the domestic prosperity of these states, Du- 
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ring the two preceding centuries, a period when their 
intercourse with their foreign settlements was most 
extensive, the parent states have been very rapidly 
sinking in their relative degree of power, industry, 
and rank among the <^reat community of European 
states. ^ They have not only lost that spirit of enter- 
prise which had long maintained their consc<iiicncc : 
but their independence and their very existence as 
separate powers already appear cither dubious or iji 
a very questionable sltajjc. 

Their experience it is fair to convert into a lesson 
of wdsdonf. Great Britain has for a considerable pe- 
riod possessed foreign dominions on a scale far more 
enlarged than any other modem nation ; tlxeir extent 
for some time past, has perhaps exceeded that of the 
whole Roman empire. Should slic, thci'cforc, open 
the door to emigration, and like these nations 
offer encouragement for the reiDoval of her sc anty 
population to tlie wide regions of tlie eastern and 
westerti hemispheies, the same irretrievable cata- 
slwpiie which has already overwhelmed her coloni- 
sing neighbours, must in all pi'obability soon assail 
herself. Her circumstances seem to be still more 
in3i*kcd and dangerous; with a very limited Euro- 
pean territory, and a population comparatively smalK^ 

‘ she has for a considerable time almost singly oppo- 
sed the approaching subjugation and despotism of 
\ •Europe; the continental powers themselves have 
beefl in the habit of looking up to her as the sole' ' 
j bulwark of whatever portion of libei'ty or iudf^pen ** 

a 
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(If'iKT Viiay yet frniaiii iimoni:; them. In v hat situa- 
tion uiru^t t'a y 1 h‘ left, or what uiusl i>c her own tate. 
should she (tihpcH’si' her (tehwh'iN over*tiie wide re- 
ligions of Asia and Anserl(‘a, in order to |)eo[>lo and 
iiijprovc her h)rei^n (‘oionicsT The advanla^c, how- 
e\or iyreat, wonld be lost in the hazaid and expeiice. 
oi die cxpeiiiiKMit ; for it is confessed, that even 
fjjoid itself may i)C l)ought at a }»rice too dear. 

Thi‘ reasoning sttans tlic more conoiusivo, as it 
is well kno\ui that the spirit of emigration has alrea- 
dy began and made some progress in different ])arts 
of the ('inpirc. Ev(a' since the your 1730, the. High 
land di.-itricts of North llriiain liave annually seiit a "j 
(•onsiilorable portion of their inhabitants to the* wilds 
of Amei'ica. I'he in<my thonsands of our valuable ^ 
|a)pnlaticn nbich have thus been lost to tlie coinmu- 
niJy is lau die only conV.dei'ation that pn^sents itself in / 
estimating this calamity. The most (?nlei})rising por- 
tion of the, inhabitants is not only for ever lost, hut 
gone, perhvips to angnient tlie resources and strength- 
en the i)owcr of a rival state. The loss of capitfij 
must also enter into this account; for in the year* 
IWOg, no fes than h) 10 individuals migrated f|om 
tlie Highlands to America; and although they cou- 
^f'^ted of the poorer classes in that (-ountry, the mo- 
nev carried along witli them was not less than 

, , ^ 

An intplligftit writer, in answer to Lord Selkia*ks 
.eh, 'nervations upon this subject, thus argues: ‘‘ '^he 
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direct loss snst lined by this country, in ^ 'ue* ' 

of these cinigrutious is much grcsliM’ tluin ]K‘i- 
Itaps, at first {)i:?i'ceiv(xl. lltsforv teaciic s ijs thvit l!i( 
interna! stven^rn of a nation is in no case to be csti- 


* iiialcd bv tin' extent of its territory, but t)y the nuni- 
ber of its ('it izen-, a!id tJic utility of tlaur lahoiii .-, : 
that the jlopnlation, the wealth, and the* jx^aer oi' a 
state, cannot 1)C su])[)ortcd A\ith |H'r*nancnco i>v vtny 
resource's, e^(‘!n^^v(' of honu^ productions, raisc'd aa.i 
augmented by. an ihtrea^inji; iinprovcuiu'nl ofllicsoil. 
Other sources of wealth may be cut oiY !>;. [Holilh'al 
(convulsions: but nothing siiort of a convulsion of 
nature, anuihilating tluc fund on whic'b, tlu; nation;?! 
^ludustrv is to be exc'rcised, can destroy the l)a -i^ of 
natural ucaltb, derived from the poyadalion and pro- 
duce ()!' the country itself. Wfiih? there ('\lsts an 
acre of uncultivated and waste land within the king 
dom, or market for tlu* Icdi wifu'li swaiun up )u tlic 
coasts, or ^ale for the manufactun'd prorkitv of o. r 
industry, cry man ufio leaves the ('onntry niu^l !>/ 
considered as a national loss/’ 


nature and extent of this loss may be (‘sli- 
incJtod by adv iting to the folhjwing consideration ' : 
A* very great number of inhabitants must emij 
the? measure, aiid leave their country ; oth(?ru 
‘feliscernible cliect can be produced in the new 
rnent into winch they arc intnjduced. In some of the 
districts ali eady noticed, nearly ono-tl)ird of the ac~ 
tiw hands ai e supposed to liuve emigrated to ih'\sc 
foreign settlements. 'ld)c indu. try thus transha i’ea to* 
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another country, is very great ; but the expence of ’ 
education and maintenance must also be taken into* 
account. The period of life for emigration may, 
general, be reckoned from fifteen to twenty-five ; the 
precise time in wlficli individuals are in a caj)acity to • 
remunerate the state for the unrequited consumption 
and expenditure of infancy and youth. T!ic loss in 
point of population, by removing colonists at this ; 
period of life, is much greater than their artuul num- 
ber seems to imply : for although an equal number 
of children under five years of age were carried off, 
the effective population would receive comparatively 
little injury ; since other children would , supply the 
place thus vacated for fhein. The exj>ence of theil* 
maintenance would he trifling; wliile on the other 
iiand, it would be long before a nation could recover 
the loss even, of a smaller portion of young men and 
toinales between lifteeiii mid twenty-five years ; though 
m this case, the cxjKnce incurred for their maiii- 
touance ivould be much greater. 

In this manner has tiie system of C(ilonising their 
lorcigu settlements operated against the populati^/n; ' 
Avealth^ and industry of tlie parent states ; there 
however, to exist in Britain some peculiar circui^i- 
stan<»:es, which mtist render the operation of tliis sy- 
stem doubly destructive. Tlicie the navy, tlic army, , 
*frid an increased capital has created a great demand 
tor la bow, Many thousand bands are annually em- ' 
ployed fiom Ireland as farm servants and day }a- 
idop.g the western district'^? of Britain. It is , 
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clear, however, that a decrease of the active popula- 
tion must r^se the price of labour ; ancl this circum- 
«.stance throws,a powerful bat in the way of manufac- 
tures, and of all kinds of improvement. 

It is now a w'cll known fact, that oven in tlie poor- 
est distiacts of the Highlands, the emigrants have car- 
ried along with them very considerable sums of mo- 
ney; and this capital ought by no means to be esti- 
mated by its bar^amount ; for it is of that kind 
which was employed in agriculturte, the most useful 
to the state of all modes in which capital can be em- 
ployed. he industry of every country is nearly pro 
’ portioned to the cSjpital wliich excites it ; and capital 
itself is reciprocally increased by that very industry 
which it has excited. If it be hoarded up in gofd and 
silver, it alfords no profit tO the state; if employed in 
exciting agricultural industry, it is the most beneficial 
mode in which it can be engaged. It is precisely this 
ticnoiiiination of capital which emigration has been 
annually chaining from North Britain ever since 
1730. The description of emigrants, too, who have 
-"^lamoved along with it, is not less valuable, since the 
^lighlanders have been lopg known to form the 
^bravest -soldiere, and tlie nu>st gallant defenders 01 
their country. No accurate statement^ perhaps, ha.: 
been made of the total amount^ either of tlw coital, 
of the number of men wh?^ during the last sevoity 
years, have thus removed to. America, and who are 
yhereby lost for ever ,to the' natkm. The value ol 
both, if fairly c&timatcd, would probably alarm us •' 

A a 4 •« 
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for it is well known, that the greater part of tins 
wealth and industry is not iijerrl\ lo^t to i^ritain, but 
is thrown into the opposite scale, and is employed in 
strengthening the; resources of a rising, jealous, and 
often liostile state. It is remarkable, in these cir- 
(‘lanstanccs of tlie country, that a noblcanan of re- 
j)utrd talents siiould hold up emigration as ^ relief 
to Nortfi Britain, and should actually lead a colony 
to the niids of Ajiicrica by his own personal inter* 
fcreiH'o and direction ; and it is perha})s equally 
strange, that a speculative writer, of considerable 
ability, sliould, nearly at the same lime, have recom- 
mended the colonisution of British India, as one of 
the best means of civili^ng that extensive councry-r-- 
w’lien, in fact, the whole inhabitants of the British 
Isles would make a very motely and inconsiderable 
appearance amidst the countless multitudes of Asia, 


THE END. 
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